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Take pleasureZin informing their Friends and the Book-buying Public that they have Moved to the Large and Elegant Store, 


Nos. 31 and 33 West Twenty-Third St. and 10 and 12 West Twenty-fourth St., New York, 


Which they have fitted up with a special view to the comfort and convenience of their customers, who will find an attractive READING 
PARLOR set apart for their use. 


New Illustrated Books. 


UNDINE. 


By Fogve. Illustrated in colors by Jurirs 
Hérpner Folio size, 10 illustrations, cloth, 
gilt, in box, stri¢tiy net, $35. 


Only 250 copies of this book were printed 
in English for the English and American 
markets. The few copies now remaining 
may be seen in our Retail Department. 


THE DAY DREAM. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. Beautifully illustrated, 
with the engravings printed on pages deco- 
rated in a new style of monochrome, which 
adds greatly to the appearance of the wood- 
cuts. Quarto, 96 pages, cloth, gilt, $6; tree 
calf or morocco, $12 ; Renaissance ealt, $12. 
“The whole illustrative skill displayed in it is 
“penetrated by the spirit of the poem, and it is doubt- 
vul it ~ later work of the season, however sumpt 
uous, will surpass in artistic beauty this handsome 
quarto.”—(The Christian Union. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


By Wenay W. Lonerstiow. (By arrangement 

with Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) with 

original illustrations by the best artists. 

Quarto, cloth, extra gold stamping, gilt edges, 

$1.50; alligator, stained edges, very unique, 

1.50: Dalton binding, embossed gold stamp- 
ng, gilt edges, round corners, $1.75. 

“The homely, familiar, and at tims pathetic 
faney of the American poet is brought out in » 
series of choice and characteristic illustrations, in 
which one may read not a little of the lost charm of 
the old New Eaglaad life.’’—{ The Christian Union. 


HARK! THE HERALD; ANGELS 
SING. 


By the Rev. Coarvtes Westey, M.A. With fine 
iliustrations of master pictures by Raphuel, 
Murillo, Carlo Dolce, etc. Cloth, beveled, 
extra gold stamping, gilt edges, $1.50; Dalton 
binding, embossed gold stamping, gilt edges, 
round corners, $1.75. 


SONG OF THE MASTER'S LOVE. 


By Frances Ripitey HAvereaL. Beautifully 
printed, with floral designs in colors. 32 pages, 
quarto, cloth, gilt edge, $2.50. 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL'S 
POEMS. 
Complete in one volame, with 24 full-page 
illustrations. &vv, cloth, beveled boards, full 
gilt, $5: 8vo, tree calf or morocco, $10. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN’S POEMS. 


Uniform with “‘ Faber’s Hymns."’ Cloth, gilt, 
$1.25 ; calf, $3; calf, padded, $3.75: sealskin, 
$4; sealskin, padded, $4.75. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 


(Printed in Colors.) 


““FORGET-ME-NOT BOOKS.” 


Printed in 3 to 5 colors. These little gems, at 
oncé the prettiest and the cheapest books, 
printed in colors, that have ever been offered 

| tothe public, have made a great sale, and are 
already known to thousands. 


RELig1ous SussecTa, 


i. BIBLE FORGET ME _NOTS. 
2, HAVERGAL FORGET ME-NOTS. 
*, BIBLE LILI&S, 
4. DAISLES FROM THE PSALMS. 
5. LIVING WATERS. 
6, THE PILGRIM’S REST. 


Non-ReEtior1ovs Sussects 
SRAKESPEARR FORGET-ME-NOTS, 


2 TENNYSON FORGET ME NOTS. | 


@ These books are all 48mo size, and may be had 
in the following styles and prices: cloth, plain 

25 cents; cloth, gilt edges, 40 cents ; imt- 
tation morocco, round corners, gilt edges, 75 
cents ; imitation ivory, round corners, gilt edges, 


ANY OF OUR 


*,* Public and Private Libraries supplied with current and miscellaneous books. 
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, $1; Persian calf, padded sides, round corners, 
gilt edges, $1.25 ; t German ¢alf, limp, round 
corners, gilt edges, $125; t German calf, 

round ; orners, gilt edges, $1.75. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
(Printed in Colors.) 


THROUGH THE MEADOWS. 


By F. E Weatnercy. Lllustrated by M E. 
Epwarps and Joun “™. Stapies, and printed 
in 18 colors and monotints. Quarto, $2 


“ Amateur artists In search of decorat! ve subjects 

painting o k ts. smal! pan~ls, and similar 

ornamental objects, will find nowhere +lse for the 

sum of $289 much good material Besides the 

, colored plites there are many vignettes, and some 

of these are full of 4 ve ions.”—{Art 
Amateur. 


THE WHITE SWANS, AND OTHER 
FAIRY TALES. 


| By Hans ANDERSEN. Elegantly illustrated in 
colors and monotints by ALtce Havers. Ob- 
long quarto, stained edges, $2.50. 


““We have never s‘en water color drawing’ more 
uccessfully reproduced.” —{ Boston Transcript. 
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By Ipa Waveu, author of “ Holly Berries,’’ 

etc. Printed inii colors. Quarto, $1.50. 

“ Another of those brightly yet artistically colored 
books for the very little ones of which the last few 
years have produced so many. This is one of the 

it of its clase we have seen; the figures are nat 

ural and animated, the coloring in good taste, and 

———s in turn pretty and comical.’’—{Christian 
nion, 


ANIMAL STORIES. 


Old and New. By Harrison WIeER. 
in colors by Edmund Evans, 


Printed 
Quarto, $2. 


THE ART GEM SERIES. 


Br Me author and designer of TOLD IN THE 
TWILIGHT. 24 full-page colored illustrations 
in each volume. 6 vol 
nated board covers, printed in 17 colors. 
up in box. Per set, $3. 


CHILDREN’S VOICES. 


A Book of Simple Songs, set to music by Ros- 
ERT B. Appison. Illustrated by Harrixt M 
Bennetr. Printed in colors and monotints 
Quarto, $1.25. 


, 8mall quarto, illumi- 
Put 





Fry Japanese Waste Paper Baskets. 


/ | Each additional 100 cards 
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LITTLE CHICKS AND, BABY 
TRICKS. 


| Stationery by Mail 


| Our facilities for supplying customers out of 
town with the finest stationery and the very best 
workmanship in engraving Wedding Invita 
tions, Reception and Visiting Cards, Monograms, 
Addresses, and Coats of Arms, are unequaled. 
the work being done on the premises, thereby 
insuring its prompt and careful eavoattan: Our 
assortment of fine writing paper is very com- 
plete, and comprises the latest novelties. Special 
attention is asked to Dutton’s Royal Linen Pap r 
which is unsurpassed by any paper in the market. 
Itis put up in attractive boxes instead of wrap- 
pers, thus guaranteeing its safe delivery. 

All our goods are sent by mail or express at 
our expense, the price charged being the same as 
if purchased in our store. We invite corre 
spondence, and are always glad to quote prices 
and submit designe for any work desired 

We have an excellent complete stock of 
| Mourning Papers, Correspondence Cards, Menu 
and Dinner Cards, Seals, Sealing Wax, Ink 
| Stands, Portfolios, Photowraph Albums, Diaries. 
and all novelties in Stationery—many of these 
| our own designs and not obtainable eisewhere 


{Samples of Fine Writing Paper Sent on 


Application. 





A Large Assortment of 


Sweet Grass Indian Baskets 


IN 
Wage Paper Baskets, $1, $1,25, and 


{ 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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| Note Paper Baskets, $2. 
| Handkerchief Boxes. 


60 cents, 75 
cents, and $1, 


Also a large assortment of 


The best material and latest style in EN- 
GRAVING, PRINTING, aud STAMPING, at the 
following prices 
WEDDING INVITATIONS. 
Engraving plate and 100 invitations, includ- 
ing inside and outside envelopes. $15 00 
Each additional 100 sets jaxevsadas : 406 
| RECEPTION CARDS. 
Engraving plate and 100 cards aa 475 
15) 
CHURCH ADMISSION OR CEREMONY 
CARDS. 


Engraving plate and 100 cards..... 250 
Each additional 100 cards.............. 10 
VISITING CARDS, ANY SIZE. 
Engraving plate, name only, and 100 cards.. 253 
Fach additional 100 cards. ... 0.0... 6.2... 1008 

lw cards and printing from customer’s own 
: eter 10 
MONOGR (AMS. 
Engraved on steel..... maid wean 30 
ADDRESS DIES. 

One line engraved on steel............. mane a °6 
Two lines - La AER “anee 4 00 
STAMPING. 

PLAIN (EMBOSSED), NO CHARGE, 

Color, per quire, 4 impressions ......... ro 15 
Bronze, - uM - PT 


Our “Etching” note paper is the latest 
and most elegant for polite society. Made 
in Oream and White, with rough surface 
on which it is a pleasure to write with 
either a fine or coarse pen. Sample quire 
mailed on receipt of 60 cents. Our Dut- 
ton’s Royal Linen is fast becoming “the” 
paper; it is now in use in all parts of the 
United States, and is inereasing in popu- 
larity every day. Sample box mailed on 
receipt of 35 cents. 


PUBLICATIONS SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


We will take pleasure in pricing any'list sent us, and if| desired will make a list with 


prices of books suitable for any special purposes, Any of our publications sent bu'mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers 


31 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A SUPERB VOLUME. 
Etching. 


An Outline of its Technical Processes and its History, 
with some remarks on Collections and Collecting. By 8. R. 
KoErBLER. Illustrated by Thirty Plates by Old and Modern 
Etchers, and numerous reproductions in the text. “A 
sumptuous volume.’’ Gilt top, extra cloth. Price, $20 
Half morocco, gilt edges, $30. Full morocco, #40 


The Thames, from Source 
to Sea. 


With ‘descriptive text by Prof. Bonney, F.RS8., W. 
Semor, Richard Jeffries, Aaron Watson, J. Runciman, and 
J. P. Brodhurst ; and illustrated with a series of beautiful 
engravings from original designs by G. L. Seymour, W. H. 
J. Boot, C. Gregory, F. Murray, A. Barraud, Captain May, 
R.L, A. W. Henley, Clough Bromley, W. Hatherell, W. B. 
Wollen, and other artists. Royal 4to, 384 pages, with etch- 
ing for frontispiece. Cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, $10. 


Along Alaska’s Great 


> 
River. 


A popular account of the travels of the Alaska Explor- 
ing Expedition of 1883 along the great Yukon River from its 
source to its mouth. By Lieutenant FRepERICK SCHWATKA., 
1 vol., octavo, fully illustrated, $3. 

















Life and Reminiscences of 





Gustave Dore. 





By Mme. BLancHE RoosevELT, Compiled from material 
supplied by his family and friends, and from personal rec- 
ollections. In one elegant octavo volume, with several 
hundred illustrations, many of which have never before 
been published. Gilt top, beveled boards. In box, $7.50 





“The Magazines issued by 


NOW» TS 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE QUIVER 


COMMENCES WITH 
DECEMBER NUMBER, 
NOW READY. 





Price, $1.50 per year. Single copies, 15c. 


pts DECEMBER NUMBER, 


The publishers of Tus Quiver intend that it 
sha'l maintain its high standard, and hold its 
place as “The best of all the magazines d 
voted to Sunday reading.”’ Subjects especiail 


Gesigned for Sunday reading will, as usual, find] Price, 38 Cents Monthly. 


the first place in Tue Quiver; but fiction, both 
serials and short stories, will be found there 


excellent quality. 
Prospectus sent free on application. 





t# Send Ten Cents for Sample Copy, .&? 


NOW 





THE MAGAZINE OF ART for 1886 will con 
also—nor will poetry and music be orgotten, | pared by the American editor, 
while the illustrations will be profuse and of an | A@erican engravers. 


R EADY. ; Comginss Descriptive Catalogues of Illustrated and Fine Art 


ORIGINAL AND ARTISTIC. 
The Wild Flowers of 


Colorado. 








From twenty-four original Water Color Sketches, drawn 
from nature (with appropriate text). By Emma Homan 
Thayer. The Plates Chromo-Lithographed ‘in the bhigb- 
est style of the art. Bound in extra ‘silk-finished cloth, 
full gilt, beveled boards, and various colored inks. .Vew 
Style. Price, $7.50. 


Character Sketches from 
Dickens. 


Third Series. Containing Six New and Original Draw- 
ings by FREDERICK BARNARD; reproduced in photo 
gravure by Messrs. Goupil & Co., Paris, on India paper; 
size, 200x144. In portfolio. Price, $7.50. 


Micawher, Betsy Trotwood, Oaptain Outtle, Uriah Heep, 
Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness,"Bob 
Oratchit and Tiny Tim. 


EpiTion DE LUXE OF 


The Cathedral Churches of 
England and Wales. 


Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. With Introduction by 
the Rey. Prof. Bonney, F.R.S., and Contributions by 
Eminent Authorities. With upward of 150 illustrations. 
Printed on imperial 4to paper, with six full-page iliustra- 
tions, produced on India paper. Extra cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $10. 


Also a New Edition now ready in* quarto, extra cloth, 
beveled boards, full gilt. Price, $5. 


The Story of the Heavens. 


By Ropert Stawett Bau, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland. With sixteen Colored Plates 
and ninety Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo, 544 pages, cloth 
extra. Price, $5. 




















CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
New Fine Art and Juvenile Publications, 


Selected from their Complete Catalogue, which will be Sent Free 


to any Address on Application. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Little Folks. 


Volume for Fall of 1885. Containing nearly 500 pictures 
With chromo frontispiece, and five full-page plates, printed 
in color. Over 400 pages, with novel double lithographic 
cover, boards, $1.25 ; cloth, full gilt side, chromo on cover, 

1.75. 








* A storehouse of amusement and entertainment for children.” 


IBo-Peep. 


“The Juvenile Book of the Year.’’ An elegant quarto 
volume, full of illustra ions, with delightful stories, in large, 
clear type. Elegant lithograph cover, $1; extra cloth, pew 
and elegant dies in gold and several colors of inks, New 
Style, $1.50. 


The Girls at Quinnemont ; 








‘Or, Miss Annie’s Butterflies. By F. MoCreapy Harris 


(Hope Ledyard), author of Bible Scenes and Stories, etc , 
etc. 1 vol., quarto, 304 pages, very fully illustrated and 
bound in elegant lithographic double cover, $1.25; extra 
cloth, gold and inks, $1.75. 


The Little Doings of Some 
Little Folks. 


By Cuatty CHEERFUL. Illustrated throughovt. Crown 
4to, 176 pager, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $2 

*,* Illustrated on nearly every page with large and striking 
engravings, written in a style that will charm all young readers, 
beautifully printed and handsomely bound, this volume is the 
beau idee! of a gift book for the little ones. 


Sunny Spain: 


Its Peoples, Places, and Customs. By PHILLis Brown. With 
numerous full-page Illustrations. Crown 4to, extra cloth, 
$250; in elegant double lithographic cover, done in 10) 
colors, $1.50. 


O’er Many Lands, On 
Many Seas. 


By Gorpon StaBies, M.D., R.N., author of ‘‘ Wild Ad 
ventures in Wild Places,” “Jungle, Peak, and Plain,’ etc. 
Fully illustrated, crown 4to, cloth extra, $2; in elegant 
double lithographic cover, done in 10 colors, $1.25. 


(Send for Complete List of Juvenile Books.) 




















Cassell & Company are suited to all the wants of the Household.” 








THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE 


Commences with the 


NOW READY. 


The Frontispiece is an Exquisite Photogravure after Ruaysdael. 


ks, Juvenile and Educational Works, which will 
be sent free, to any address, on application. 





THE TIM=e TO SUBSCRIBE! 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 
CASSELL’S 





MAGAZINE OF ART FAMILY MAGAZINE 


JANUARY NUMBER, | 
PUBLISHED DECEMBER 17th. 


Price, 15 cents Monthly. $1.50 per Year. 


Every member of the household is provided 


$3.80 per Year for in the pages of this magazine. The sister 


who loves stories, the brother who likes tales of 


tain a number of 8 l _| adventure, the mother who wants to know the 
on American Art and Artists, with resonant ant best | latest fashions from Paris, the father with a sot 
ment of American Art Notes will be continned as hereto- | e2tific turn of mind. Send for sample copy, and 

fore. The Monthiy Frontispieces will present a succession of pictures which will be | we are sure you will subscribe. 
several such as Photogravure, Color Printing, Wood 


examples of the processes onpnert, 

Engraving, Chromo-Lithography, Photo-Lithography, etc., etc. 

Tllustrated Prospectus free on Application. 
t# Send Twenty Cents for Sample Copy. _# 





Prospectus sent free on application. 








t#” Send Ten Cents for Sample Copy. at 


‘ SEND FOR IT. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent free by mail on receipt of price. ° 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited 739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE event of the week in foreign politics has been 

the general election, which has been going on all 
the week in England, and which is not yet completed. 
The result is still in doubt, but in any event the Lib. 
erals have sustained a virtual defeat in the reduc- 
tion of their majority in the House of Commons 
and in the great loss of votes in the total count. 
Returns received up to midnight on Monday show 
the election of 180 Liberals, 157 Tories, and 28 
Parnellites. There are in all 670 members of Par 
liament to be elected, and this leaves at this writ- 
ing 315 election districts to be heard from, of which 
230 are in England and Wales. It is impossible to 
predict the exact results, which may be known 
to our readers from other sources by the time 
this paper reaches their hands. Up to Saturday 
night the Conservatives had gained eighty-nine seats 
and the Liberals forty three. It is possible that the 
vote of the counties may give the Liberals a small 
majority, but the agricultural laborer, who is the new 
voter in the counties, has always been under the in- 
fluence of landlords and the Church, and has not 
been expected to cast his first vote with a party to 
which both these influential classes are opposed. 
Whatever the result may be, the Liberals have lost 
prestige from the fact that the boroughs, which have 
always been their strongholds, have largely deserted 
the Liberal cause. It is too early to analyze the vote. 
Sir Charles Dilke’s last majority of more than 3,000 
has fallen to a majority of barely 200, a result due 
no doubt to a reaction against his radicalism and to 


YORK, THURSDAY, 





the unfortunate personal scandal which has of late 
overshadowed him. Mr. Bright secures a somewhat 
reduced majority, but Mr. Gladstone will go into the 
new House with a heavier majority thanever. Scot- 
land has not shared in the changed political opinions 
of England, and remains firmly and consistently 
Liberal. 


To understand the English elections it is neces- 
sary to recall a few facts relating both to the 
voters and the methods of election, well summarized 
in the ‘‘ Nation.” The new House of Commons 
will contain 670 members, an increase of twenty- 
eight over the last House. Of these members the 
counties return 377, the boroughs 284, and the 
Universities 9. The changes introduced by the legis- 
lation of last year were radical, not only as regards 
the electors, but as regards the methods of election. 
Under the old system there were about 3,000,000 
voters in the United Kingdom; under the present 
system there are probably 5,000,000—an increase of 
two fifths of the entire voting population ; one of the 
most radical and far-reaching modifications of a con- 
stitutional system that the world has seen. Under 
the old system the counties and some of the boroughs 
were each represented by two members, for both of 
whom each voter could cast a ballot. Under the present 
system the voters vote for but one member only, the 
counties and boroughs which formerly returned 
more than one member having been divided up into 
election districts, each of which returns a single 
member. The qualification of voters in the boroughs 
is unchanged, but in the counties it was so modified 
as to make it identical witn that required in the bor- 
oughs. Formerly every householder who paid local 
rates, and every lodger who paid $50 or over of 
yearly rental, was entitled to vote in the boroughs, 
but in the counties only freeholders, lease holders, 
and copy-holders paying $25 annual rent, house- 
holders paying $60 annual rent, and tenants paying 

250 annual rent, were entitled to vote. Under the 
present system every man who has attained the age 
of twenty-one, who rents a dwelling or lodging at 
$50 a year, or who lives as a servant or care-taker in 
premises not actually occupied by the owner, has one 
vote, whether in borough or county. 





The death of the King of Spain, on Wednesday of 
last week, was apparently unexpected, although it 
now appears that he had been seriously out of health 
for some time past. Alfonso began his career as 
King with the most unfavorable auguries ; and it was 
due largely to his own kindly nature and conciliatory 
manners that he sustained himself and strengthened 
his throne, until, at the time of his death, he was 
firmly established in the esteem and affection of the 
Spanish people. His death is probably the beginning 
of another disastrous chapter in the history of Spain. 
Tf the Princess Mercedes is to be Queen under the 
regency of her mother, a long and perilous time must 
elapse before the child of five can assume the royal 
power and direct the councils of the Cabinet. In 
the meantime there will be the inevitable intrigues 
which are part of the history of every regency, and 
to these must be added the constant peril of civil 
war from the Carlists and other factions which have 
barely been held in check duriug the reign of the 
late King. Spain is now passing through that diffi- 
cult and uncertain period of transition between a 
blird idolatry of royalty and the self-respecting and 
self-controlling manhood of republicanism. With 
religious bigotry, popular ignorance, intense class 
feeling, and several political factions passionately 
opposed to each other, it is evident that the Spanish 
people can hardly hope for smooth sailing during the 
next few yr ars. 


The English have made short work with the foolish 
King of Burmah. The expedition of the Irrawaddy 
River has «estroyed everything in the way of an 
opposing force, and King Theebaw, alarmed at the 
rapidity and certainty of its approach, has surren- 
dered his army and his capital. Mandalay is now 
occupied by British troops, and the annexation of 
Burmah to British India is an accomplished fact. 





The invasion of Bulgaria by Servia has almost 
entirely withdrawn attention from the conference of 
the Great Powers which has been sitting in Constan- 
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tinople, apparently without accomplishing anything 
of importance. The endeavor to prevent the war 
which has since broken out was entirely ineffective ; 
and probably any endeavor to end it would be equally 
ineffective if it were not for the discouragement and 
exhaustion of one of the contending parties. Prince 
Alexander has followed up his successes, and has 
apparently gone as far as Austria is willing to have 
him go. An armistice has been concluded between 
Bulgaria and Servia, not because either party is satis- 
fied with the results so far achieved, but because one 
of the Great Powers has interfered, and made the 
victorious Prince conscious of the difficulties which 
surround him, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances. He has to face, not only Servia, but Aus- 
tria, with the possibility of Russian interference as a 
further complication. It is probable that the un- 
necessary and inexcusable invasion of Bulgaria will 
end at this poiut ; but affairs may take another turn 
at any day. Turkey is pusning her warlike prepara- 
tions, and Greece stands re’dy to enter Macedonia 
on the slightest pretext. 

The death of Vice-President Thomas A. Hendricks 
startled the whole eountry, which had no reason to sus- 
pect any infirmity of health ; indeed, some readers had 
not heard of his illness until they heard of his death. 
Mr. Hendricks is universally reported by those who 
knew him personally to have been a genial and firm 
friend, and he has left behind him a stainless personal 
record. His life has been spent in politics, but no 
suspicion of personal corruption or dishonor attaches 
to his name. To have passed through the most cor- 
rupt period in American politics with an unsullied 
reputation is no small honor, and one in which all 
Americans of all parties may well take a pride. We 
are the more glad to be able tosay this because polit- 
ically Mr. Hendricks represented nothing that seemed 
to us wise, and everything that seemed to us injurious, 
in political administration. He was always at the 
brakes; he always resisted progress; he always 
marched at the foot of the column ; and his power 
lay in the fact that he represented with ability and 
with unquestioned integrity the sentiments and opin- 
ions of those who resist reform because they fear 
change. It was constitutional in such a maa to be 
the representative of the spoils system, to resist with 
perfect honesty of conviction and integrity of pur- 
pose Civil Service Reform ; partly because his good 
nature made him desirous to bestow offices on per- 
sonal friends, and he regarded offices as the personal 
belongings of his party, but still more because he 
believed that the use of the offices by the party was 
essential to party efficiency, aud he believed in the 
right of the party to bestow them upon those who had 
served it effectively. As an orator Mr. Hendricks 
was effective, not because he gave his auditors some- 
thing new to tnink about, but because he expressed 
for them the thoughts which they already enter- 
tained. As an administrator he was honest and 
efficient. 


The death of Mr. Hendricks emphasizes the folly 
of the Democratic House last year. When Mr. Arthur 
became chief magistrate there was neither a President. 
of the Senate nor a Speaker of the House to take his 
place in case of his death, as provided for by section 
146 of the Revised Statutes. The Senate, to provide 
against a similar contingency in the future, passed a 
bill vesting the Presidential office in such a contin- 
gency in the Secretary of State, and thereafter in the 
other members of the Cabinet in succession. But 
the dilatory House, kept back from legislation by its 
absurd rales and by the chronic and constitutional 
inertia of Mr. Randall, failed to pass the bill, and, 
as a consequence, we are left in the same condition 
—a fact for which the Democratic party is solely re- 
sponsible. If the President should die before Con- 
gress meets, the nation would be absolutely headless. 
What will probably appear worse to the average 
Democrat, if he should die after Congress meets, the 
President wouid b» a Republican, because the Repub- 
licans have control of the Senate, and the President of 
the Senate becomes, in case of the President's death, 
his successor. The competition for that office will 


probably be brisk. The three principal candidates 
now are Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, Sherman, 
of Ohio, and Logan, of Illinois; to whom, if we 
were a political journal, we should add the name of 
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Senator Evarts, of New York State, both because he 
represents the Empire State and because he is com- 
paratively free from the factional fightings which 
have rent the Kepublican party in twain, and isa 
man eminent in administrative ability. 

President Cleveland has wisely yielded to the 
urgency of others and consented not to go to Indian- 
apolis to attend the funeral of the Vice-President. 
Apart from the possible risk attendant upon such a 
journey, it is the first duty of the President to be 
fresh for the work which will be laid upon him with 
the assembling of Congress. His message is said to 
be substantially ready. The newspapers are full of 
rumors of dissension and division in the Democratic 
ranks, partly over the question of the distribution of 
offices, partly concerning the tariff. The Republican 
party, it is safe to assume, will act substantially as a 
unit. The Democratic party will be guilty of ex- 
traordinary foily if it does not attempt also to pre- 
serve unity. It has, however, some very serious 
questions to face in the House of Representatives— 
questions on which it is divided in sentiment, and 
upon which it can act unitedly only by compromise. 
It can neither agree to repeal nor to sustain silver 
coinage, but it might possibly agree to suspend silver 
coinage pending an attempt to secure an interna- 
tional agreement for bimetallism. It can neither 
agree on a protective system nor on a tariff for reve- 
nue only. Butif rumors of Mr. Randall’s changed 
opinion have any foundation, it possibly could agree 
to propose a modification and simplification of the 
present tariff system. But a first and fundamental 
question is whether the House shall be permitted to 
do any business at all. It is now bound hand and 
foot by its own rules. For the last three or four 
sessions it has inaugurated no legislation ; indeed, 
the relative positions of House and Senate have been 
reversed, and the House has done little more than 
exercise a veto power on bills introduced into the 
Senate. Our Washington correspondent sets the 
difficulty very clearly before our readers in another 
column ; and he is probably right in saying that the 
House will not consent to be led by any ‘‘ steering 
committee,” as it is in the English Parliament. This 
may be true, but it is unfortunate. The dominant 
party in the House should have power to formulate 
and press forward legislation, with reasonable pro- 
vision for discussion, but in spite of any obstructions 
which the minority can put in its way; with such 
a power fairly vested in the dominant party, the 
country could hold it responsible alike for what it 
did and for what it did not do. 





We give in another column some account of a 
campaign which has ended in a prohibition victory 
in Atlanta, Ga. Under the laws of that State the 
people of each county have power to prohibit the 
liquor traffic within its bounds, and there are now 
left but fifteen or sixteen counties which are not pro- 
hibition. Atlanta is the first large city in the State, 
and we believe the first large city in the country, 
which has voted a prohibitory ticket. The reports at 
this writing are somewhat contradictory ; but, as we 
understand the facts, the city proper cast a small 
majority against prohibition, while the outlying 
towns cast a larger majority for prohibition, so that 
the sale of liquor throughout the county is forbidden, 
though, according to latest reports, by the narrow 
margin of 216 votes in a total polling of 7,642. The 
Prohibitionists have not yet won the battle; they 
have only won a strategic point, and it remains for 
them to enforce what they have enacted. The 
country will look with interest to see what success 
they achieve. Meanwhile, according to a New York 
** Herald” correspondent, this victory has given a 
great impulse to the cause of prohibition in the State 
of Georgia ; and ‘‘ if a national election were to take 
place this week, the State would vote the prohibition 
ticket.” Our readers will notice the non-partisan 
character of the election, in which the best men in 
both Democratic and Republican parties united in 
an enthusiastic and vigorous temperance campaign. 
They will also notice the indication this election 
affords of the breaking up of the color line, we con- 
fess earlier and more rapidly than we had antici- 
pated ; although, as our readers know, we have not 
shared the belief of Judge Tourgée that it could not 
be broken up. The indications are also unmistakable 
that in the recent election in Virginia the colored 
vote divided, and a considerable vote was cast for the 
victorious Democratic candidate. Nor is there any 
evidence to warrant the suspicion of either fraud or 
bulldozing to any considerable extent, though prob- 





ably a good many negro votes were bought at a low 
figure; for when poverty and ignorance are com- 
bined, bribery is easy. 





We are beginning to feel in this State the effect cf 
the short-sighted—no, that is too mild a term, the 
absolutely blind—policy of prohibiting labor in the 
State’s Prisons. The people of the State voted down 
the contract system; we believe wisely. The con- 
tract system lets out the labor of the prisoners to an 
outside contractor, makes him a slave, makes labor 
more hateful to him than it was before, and intro- 
duces a divided mastership and a divided interest 
within the prison walls. There is no longer a single 
authority laboring to give back to the community an 
honest and industrious man ; there are two authori- 
ties, one of whom is working more or less for this 
result, the other of whom is working only to get the 
greatest amount of profit out of the most servile 
labor. The Legislature failed to provide any new 
system to take the place of the discarded one. In 
Auburn, however, of 876 prisoners 200 were set to 
work on State account in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes. In Clinton Prison 400 out of 544 have 
been similarly employed in manufacturing clothing. 
The contracts at Sing Sing have not yet expired, and 
work is still going on under them. The goods manu- 
factured on State account at Auburn and Clinton 
have been sold in open market at prices fully up to 
those obtained for free labor; while the financial 
showing, according to the published fragments of the 
forthcoming annual report of the Superintendent of 
the State’s Prisons, gives better results for the State 
than was given under the contract system. With- 
out going into the figures in detail, it suffices to say 
that at Auburn Prison the 200 working convicts have 
earned within $35,000 enough to support themselves, 
pay the salaries of the officials, and maintain the 661 
idle convicts; while in Clinton Prison the proceeds 
of the sale have paid for machinery and material and 
the cost of maintenance, leaving a balance of $33,000 
against the prison, while the balance last year under 
the contract system against the prison was $51,000 ; 
and the prison has its machinery and material. 
What makes this showing more significant is the fact 
that it has been accomplished under a Superintend- 
ent who has vigorously opposed the system, and who 
characterizes the result as far more favorable than 
he ever expected it would be. The reader will observe 
that in this report only financial elements are con- 
sidered ; the moral advantage of having a labor sys- 
tem organized by and whelly under the control of the 
prison authorities, so that it can be executed with 
special reference to prison reform, is not taken into 
account ; and yet for this advantage the State could 
well afford to incur a considerable cash deficit, if 
that were necessary. 





We commence on another page this week a series of 
papers on the labor problem. We do not imagine 
that’ these papers will furnish a solution to that 
problem. It is the most difficult, as it is the most 
important, question of the present quarter century. 
The temperance question is only a part of it; so is 
the tenement-house question ; so is the transportation 
question, and the relation of government to the great 
railroad corporations; so is the question which 
presses to-day most heavily on the hearts of earnest 
Christians—the question of the evangelization of our 
towns and cities. Nothing less can solve it than the 
application of the principles of Christianity to indus- 
rial organization, as they have already been applied 
to political‘and ecclesiastical organization; and as 
they have revolutionized the State and the Church, so 
they must yet revolutionize industrial society ; and 
until this revolution is effected the problem will not be 
solved. It is, however, to be effected, not by violent 
upheaval, but by benign and benevolent influences 
percolating from above, by the methods of Paul, of 
the Franciscan Friars, of Luther, and of Wesley. A 
problem so vast and so complicated cannot be mas- 
tered by any one student of life. All that the most 
assiduous, honest, and hopeful thinker can dream of 
doing is to throw a little light upon the question, and 
to set other thinkers to studying it. This we hope 
to do in the series of articles of which the first 
one is published in this issue. They will not be, 
however, a connected series ; each will be independ- 
ent, and we shall hope to interrupt them from time 
to time by articles from other pens upon the same 
topic. 





Our readers will remember the movement of last 
summer for early closing on Saturday, which re- 
sulted in practically bringing business to a close in a 





large number of establishments in New York and 
Brooklyn by one o’clock, and in giving a half-holiday 
to an estimated number of 100,000 employees. The 
movement was so successful and accomplished so 
much good that those who were interested in it have 
been steadily pushing forward to secure a contiuu- 
auce of this half-holiday all the year round. A large 
number of employers have given the movement their 
hearty concurrence, and expressed their readiness to 
join in it provided their competitors will do likewise. 
A number of the most influential clergy of both 
cities and all denominations have indorsed the plan. 
It is the aim of the committee who have this matter 
in charge to inaugurate this half-holiday movement 
January 2, 1886. To makeit successful they propose 
to urge two reforms ; first, upon the ladies, a pledge 
to make no purchases after twelve o'clock on Satur- 
days ; and, secondly, to urge employers to pay all 
wages early in the week. It is hardly necessary to 
add that we give this movement our heartiest sup- 
port. We believe that in the course of a year more 
and better work could be done in five days and a half 
than in six days ; that after the community had once 
adjusted itself to the new order the inconvenience 
would be very slight, while the advantages would be 
very great ; and not least among the latter would be 
the fact that overworked people would be no longer 
compelled to choose between taking half of Sunday 
for sports and games and going without any sports 
and games whatsoever. 





The churches of Newark are inaugurating a move- 
ment which seems to us full of promise. This city, 
which is one of manufacturers, has an immense 
foreign population, nearly one-third of its inhabit- 
ants being Germans. Its churches, like those of 
other cities, are occupied by Christian families ; but 
it has a city mission and tract society, in which the 
various evangelical churches are united, and which 
possesses a rare degree of efficacy and vigor. This 
society has taken the initiatory steps to provide six 
or eight cheap wooden buildings, of the skating-rink 
order of architecture, in various parts of the city, 
and to inaugurate evangelical services in this build- 
ing which will be wholly undenominational in their 
character, in which the various evangelical denomi- 
nations will unite, and which will be carried on 
either by persons specially appointed for the purpose 
or by the co-operation of the clergy of the different 
churches, aided by specially designated lay workers. 
We shall watch this experiment with interest, and 
hope to be able to report some practical results. 





Not less full of promise, certainly, is the religious 
movement in the city of New York, of which we give 
some account in another column. This movement, 
it will be seen, is not confined to the Episcopal 
Church, though the Episcopal Mission has been most 
prominent in the public discussions, and perhaps 
because it is a novel feature in the life of that Church 
in this country. Neither, however, the Episcopal, 
the Presbyterian, nor the Methodist movement can 
properly be characterized as propagandist in its char- 
acter. In each church it grows partly out of a spir- 
itual discontent with conventional methods and the 
results which they are attaining, even in the life of 
those who attend the ordinary church services. Ina 
larger part we think it grows out of a growing sense 
on the part of Christians that to sit ina carpeted 
and cushioned pew, and be alternately ministered to 
by music from one end of the church and by elo- 
quence from the other, is not following Him who 
went out from the synagogues to preach in the 
streets, and turned away from audiences of church 
members that he might gather about him audiences 
of publicans and sinners. The public discussions 
concerning the duty of the church—which The Chris- 
tian Union helped inaugurate last winter—the facts 
brought out in the remarkable series of articles on 
the Home Heathen in Our Great Cities, and the 
protest of secular journals against the inefficiency of 
the city churches as means for carrying a higher and 
better moral life to the great masses of the city popu- 
lations, have all combined to arouse a public con- 
science upon this subject; while the Episcopal 
Church has shown how a movement to reach the 
non-church-going population can be inaugurated by 
simply setting to unwonted activity that machinery 
of the church which already exists. For ourselves, 
we do not share the fears of religious excitement 
which some conservative-minded people seem to en- 
tertain. The world, on the whole, suffers far more 
from too little than from too great excitement on the 
subject of the spiritual life. 
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The professors of athletics held last week in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a meeting, which comprised representa- 
tives of this growing profession from all parts of the 
country, the immediate object of the gathering being 
to organize an association for the promotion of 
physical culture. Dr. Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst 
College, was elected chairman. Yale, Amherst, 
Cornell, Princeton, Haverford, Harvard, West Point, 
Vassar, and Bryn Mawr were all represented. It is 
somewhat encouraging to hear the breezy declaration 
that ‘‘ we have no right to be sick at all; that sick- 
ness entails a needless expense and inconvenience.” 
The methods suggested at the meeting to avoid this 
expense and inconvenience were to organize and 
incorporate a society of the teachers of athletics, to 
form a normal school for the purpose of preparing 
athletic instructors, to create a public sentiment which 
would put physical culture on a par with intellectual 
culture in the colleges, and to arrive at a uniform 
standard of physical measurement, to which boys and 
girls should be brought up by physical training, as they 
are to the uniform standard of intellectual measure- 
ment by intellectual training. We should like to see 
this movement for physical culture filtered down 
from the colleges to the preparatory and public 
schools, and the principle involved in this Convention 
recognized in the schools in every town and city. 
Why not? Why not train for a perfect body as well 
as for a perfect mind in every public school ? 

A joint indictment has been found by the United 
States Grand Jury against Ward, Warner, and Work 
for conspiring to defraud the Marine Bank.——The 
storm of last week caused the river-side streets of 
New York to be inundated to an extent never before 
known.—The New York Excise Commissioners 
have appeared before Governor Hill to answer 
the charges preferred by Mayor Grace. A resolu- 
tion was passed by the National Oattle and Horse 
Growers’. Convention at St. Louis, asking Congress to 
make it a penal offense to set fire to timber on the 
public domain.—It is said that Attorney-General 
Garland, in his forthcoming report, will strongly 
advocate a reorganization of the Federal Judiciary 
system.——The town of Saybrook, Conn., celebrated 
its 250th anniversary last Friday.——At Battleford, 
N. W. Territory, the eight Indians found guilty of 
massacre at Frog Lake and Battleford, during the 
Riel insurrection, were executed on Friday. The 
strike of the coal miners on the Monongahela River 
resulted in a riot, strikers driving the non-union 
men out of the mine, injuring many severely. The 
authorities dispersed the rioters after some trouble. 
——tThe library of Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., 
was burned to the ground last week.—Mr. Jay 
Gould declares his intention to retire from Wall 
Street, and to take a long cruise in his yacht ‘‘ Ata- 
lanta.”——-From Peru it is reported that Caceres is 
marching on Lima.——A trial of several Socialists, 
charged with an attempt to assassinate the Tsar and 
other offenses, is in progress at Warsaw. ——General 
Shaler, President of the New York Board of Health, 
has been arrested on a charge of accepting a’ bribe. 














THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


T this writing complete returns from the Parlia- 
mentary elections in England have not been 
received. It is still possible that the Liberals may 
secure a small majority in the next House of Com- 
mons ; but it is impossible that they should outnum- 
ber the Conservatives and Parnellites, and itis possible 
that they may be in a minority even as against the 
Conservatives alone. In the boroughs, where their 
strength has always lain, and from which, as mere 
matter of gratitude from thousands of voters enfran- 
chised by Liberal legislation, greatly increased major- 
ities were expected, they have lost greatly. The coun- 
ties, always Conservative, on account of the influence 
of landed and Church interests, have yet to be heard 
from ; but the Liberals have little hope from these 
ancient strongholds of Toryism. Oandid politicians 
of both parties have confessed their inability to 
predict the result of elections held under conditions 
so novel; but it is evident that the most doubtful 
Liberals and the most sanguine Conservatives antici- 
pated no such result. The English people, fully rep- 
resented at the polls for the first time in English 
history, have defeated the party to whose faith and 
works they owe whatever of constitutional freedom 
and progress they have attained. 
Such political reactions are not uncommon, nor are 
they without advantage. Political parties have never 
been wise and unselfish enough to keep abreast of the 


best thought and hope of the people, to execute their 
highest purposes, without frequent summons to the 
bar of public judgment and frequent condemnation 
for opportunities wasted and public trusts misused. 
The Liberal party, with a noble record, great political 
leadership, and unquestioned loyalty to advancing 
political convictions, has not been free from the fail- 
ings and vicissitudes of parties. The causes of its 
present disaster are apparent, and may be briefly indi- 
cated under three heads : 

The English people distrust the Radical wing of the 
Liberal party, and especially Mr. Chamberlain, who 
has been the most conspicuous leader on the Liberal 
side during the campaign. Mr. Chamberlain has 
spoken more continuously and more widely than any 
other member of the Liberal party. His voice was 
heard all through England while Mr. Gladstone was 
silent. Instead of conciliating the large conservative 
element in his own party, Mr. Chamberlain has an- 
tagonized and exasperated it. He has refused to 
submit to suggestion from men like Lord Hartington, 
and even Mr. Gladstone has been unable to keep him 
in line. He has kept himself at the front, and during 
the long silence of Mr. Gladstone, broken only at the 
very close of the campaign, and in view of the time 
near at band when the great leader must withdraw 
from public life, many Liberals have felt that to go 
op with Liberalism would be to follow Mr. Chamber- 
lain into the camp of Radicalism. Mr. Chamberlain 
is an innovator in party organization no less than in 
public policy. He introduced the caucussystem, and 
he has steadily worked to establish a more rigid 
party discipline and a more extensive party macbhin- 
ery than English public men have been accustomed 
to. In this way he has antagonized such independ- 
ent Liberals as Mr. Morley, Mr. Foster, and Mr. 
Goshen—a class of men greatly needed in our own 
country—and, on the other hand, he has antagonized 
the influential Liberals who have heretofore managed 
the party through a few central committees and 
clubs. On questions of public policy Mr. Chamber- 
lain has been still more audacious. On the three 
issues which he has discussed at length and with 
great vigor and ability all over England he has been 
at variance with one or the other of the various 
sections of his party. His advocacy of free primary 
education has had the opposition of Mr. Gladstone ; 
his plea for the right of municipalities to seize land 
under certain conditions for laborers’ dwellings has 
antagonized a variety of interests ; and in his scheme 
of graduated taxation he has stood almost alone, 
while he has alarmed and angered the entire body 
of the landed and wealthy class in both parties. If 
newspaper impressions are to be trusted, he has 
emphasized too much the antagonism of the rich 
and the poor, aud has appealed too much to passion 
and too little to reason in touching interests which 
are probably more sensitive in England thau any- 
where else in the world. These reasons explain a 
distrust within the Liberal party which is largely re- 
sponsible for its defeat at the polls. 

The device of the Tories in introducing the ques- 
tion of the disestablishment of the English Church at 
the eleventh hour was shrewd, and has influenced 
many voters. The scheme was skillfully devised, and 
executed so as to produce the widest possible effect. 
The London ‘‘ Times ” led the way in a few vigorous 
editorials, calculated to give the impression that the 
Liberals were stealing a march on the unsuspecting 
country, and meant to get into power and then use 
their chance to break the ancient bond between 
Church and State. Lord Salisbury and Lord Chureh- 
ill, in the spirit of unselfish patriotism, immediately 
lighted alarm beacons through the newspapers and 
roused the country ; the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York rushed to the fray, the lesser clergy follow- 
ing in great numbers; some of the great Liberal 
nobles, like the Dukes of Bedford and Westminster, 
became frightened, and their alarm was carefully 
advertised ; and then the Scotch Liberals added what- 
ever fuel the fire lacked by resolving that disestab- 
lishment was an issue, and a live one. The dis- 
claimers of Mr. Gladstone and other Liberal leaders 
came too late; the alarm had spread, and it reached 
the ballot-boxes before it could be allayed. 

Finally, there were just reasons for dissatisfaction 
with recent Liberal administrations. The outcome 
of Liberal interference in Egypt and the Soudan is still 
fresh and bitter in the recollection of English voters. 
English pride was touched on its most sensitive side, 
and honest English indignation was aroused by a 
singular and fatal attempt to combine antagonistic 
policies, 





The defeat of the Liberals is a defeat of men and 
measures, not of the democratic movement ; like the 


recent defeat of the Republicans in France, it is a re- 
buke and a protest, not a reversal of political convic- 
tions. England will still move forward along the lines 
of Liberal policy ; even the Conservatives have been 
on Liberal ground all through the campaign. As The 
Christian Union said several weeks ago, England is 
moving steadily in the direction of radical political 
and economical changes. Mr. Chamberlain is probably 
crude and unwise in some of his projects, in advance of 
his time in others, perhaps personally lacking in the 
qualities of wise leadership, although thatis still to be 
demonstrated ; but along the path which he has indi- 
cated the English people will inevitably travel in the 
near future. 


THE BASIS OF CHURCH UNITY. 


T is difficult for one who is in the stream of life to 
judge what is current and what is eddy. The 
constant discussion, no longer confined to church 
circles, respecting the importance of church unity 
and the best methods of promoting it, is one of the 
good signs of the times. A pastor of a leading Dutch 
Reformed church told the writer recently that during 
his brief pastorate representatives of seven different 
Christian churches had united with his church by 
letter ; and we all know that ministers pass from 
pulpit to pulpit with a facility which evidently indi- 
cates either a lessened theological difference between 
denominations, or less care for the differences in the 
minds and hearts of ministers. Yet there are other 
indications which, in some sense, look like a tendency 
away from, not toward, church unity. Methodism, 
which in its origin was simply a phase of the life of 
the Church of England, has become organized into a 
Christian denomination second to none in power and 
influence. The various denominations which three- 
quarters of a century ago were united in supporting 
the American Tract Society have drawn off, one after 
another, and established publishing houses of their 
own. The American Board, the American Home 
Missionary Society, and the American Missionary 
Association have.become, practically, Congregational 
organizations ; not by any change in their structure, 
not by becoming sectarian, either in their ministry or 
in any confessed allegiance to an ecclesiastical body, 
but from the simple fact that all their constituents 
have drawn off from them and organized denomina- 
tional missionary machinery. The Evangelical Alliance 
which, even a quarter of a century ago, gave promise 
of a more apparent Protestant church unity, has left 
a3 the only visible product of its existence the Week 
of Prayer. All these things seem to look not to, but 
away from, church unity. Which is the current, and 
which is the eddy ? 

Perhaps the solution may be found in recognizing 
the fact that church uuity must be wrought out in 
accordance with a divine law, and that any attempt 
to expedite it by other methods will only hinder and 
delay. What that divine law is Paul has indicated 
in the phrase, ‘‘ One Lord, one faith, one baptism ;” 
a phrase which states both the logical and the time 
order in which growth toward unity must proceed. 
First must come a common spiritual allegiance, next 
a common spiritual experience, and, last of all, a 
common ceremonial. The outward must follow, not 
anticipate, the inward growth. 

Now, there has been and still is a growth toward 
the recognition of one Lordship, and the lines between 
the Roman Catholic, the Protestant, and the Ration- 
alistic churches are sharply, if not always clearly, 
drawn because they are lines which indicate differ- 
ences in allegiance. This is paid by the Romanist to 
the Church, by the Protestant to the Bible, and by 
the Rationalist to his own individual reason. But in 
the Protestant communions there is a clearly discern- 
ible growth toward a supreme allegiance to one Lord. 
The creeds are taking a second place, the Bible a first 
place, and in the Bible the words of Christ a place 
supreme over all. This is and must be the founda- 
tion of any real church unity. If to any of our 
readers we sometimes seem impatient respecting, or 
overcritical of, church creeds, it is only because 
creeds divide, while Christ and the Bible unite ; only 
because we think we see clearly that church unity 
can come only as the various churches call no man 
Master, but Christ only, and learn to repudiate, and 
even to resent, every attempt of any other master, 
ancient or modern, to lord it over God’s heritage. 
The growth in unity of faith has not, perhaps, been 
quite so apparent, though we are inclined to think 
that it is quite as real. Probably a good many of 
our readers imagine that Paul means by one in faith 





one in creed. This is not the case. 


this word faith to indicate an intellectual conclusion, 
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but always a spiritual experience and a vitalized 
conviction. We are one in faith, not when we all 
agree in our theories, but when we all are one in our 
divine life; not when we have the same opinions, 
but when we havea like experience. The differences 
to-day between the evangelical denominations are 
temperamental rather than intellectual; but even 
this difference is growing less. The Congregationalist 
and the Presbyterian are beginning to use a little 
liturgy, and the Episcopalians are beginning to con- 
duct religious services, within the limits allowed by 
their canons, with a greatly abbreviated liturgy. 
The Methodists are laying less stress on annual re- 
vivals ; the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians are 
inaugurating each a mission. The reader may hap- 
pen into almost any church in almost any village or 
city of the land, and he will find it difficult to tell by 
the sermon to what denomination the preacher be- 
longs. He may goto some Episcopal churches fifty 
Sundays in the year, and not hear a sermon on apos- 
tolic succession ; tosome Baptist churches, and not 
hear a sermon on immersion ; to some Presbyterian 
churches, and not hear a Calvinism to which John 
Wesley would object. All this indicates, not merely 
acoming together in allegiance to one supreme au- 
thority, but also a coming together in one habit of 
thought and in one type of spiritual life. This 
process, however, is by no means completed, and not 
until it has reached some measure of consummation 
shall we be ready for the third stage in growth—for 
unity in baptism ; that is, in the outward and visible 
symbol of our oneness. For the reader must remem- 
ber that when Paul wrote, baptism was the one pre- 
eminent symbol and ceremonial of the Christian life. 
There was no established liturgy, and the Lord’s 
Supper was less a church service than a fellowship 
meeting. 

If this view of church unity be correct, those are 
mistaken who think, with Professor Shields, in the last 
‘*Century Magazine,” that he first step toward true 
church unity must be liturgical. It is indeed true 
that the liturgical unity may precede doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical unity; but these three are really in 
their essence one, for they are all alike unity in the 
outward and visible symbol, rot in the inward and 
spiritual life. It is also true that not those are doing 
most to promote church unity who are talking most 
about it, but those who are so conducting their relig- 
ious instruction, and so shaping public worship 
within their various denominations, as to emphasize 
supreme allegiance to Christ as the one Lord and 
Master, and the supreme importance of those ele- 
ments in Christian doctrine and Ghristian experience 
which are common to all branches of the Christian 
church. As we approach the Apostles’ Creed in our 
statement of doctrine, the Lord’s Prayer in our ex- 
pression of experience, and the Sermon on the Mount 
in our practical life, we shall approach the period 
when, having realized one Lord and one faith, we shall 
be able also to realize one baptism. 








PROVINCIALISM IN LITERATURE. 


HE word provincial has been much used in re 
cent years in criticising or characterizing con- 
temporaneous literary works. There is a notion 
evidently in some quarters that certain conceptions 
and methods of literary workmanship are standard, 
and that all departures from these classic and cosmo- 
politan modes are necessarily provincial. A recent 
contributor to the columnsof the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly ” 
uses these significant phrases : ‘‘Such books as the 
‘Story of a Country Town,’ ‘ Where the Battle was 
Fought,’ and the earlier stories of Cable come to us 
from outside the circle of the choir, so to speak, and 
bear upon their pages the impress of genius, growing 
and blowing in an atmosphere wnich, while not suited 
to its highest needs, has afforded it certain constitu- 
ents so rare and fine that one doubts after all 
whether its loss is greater thatits gain. It is a note- 
worthy fact that it is evideutly hard for a provincial 
writer to be realistic in the accepted sense of the 
word. Mr. Howe, Miss Murfree, and Mr. Cable have 
struggled hard to be analysts, but they have not yet 
got the poetry and romance, s> dear to provincial 
hearts, quite subdued and repressed, nor have they 
been able to gain control of that kind of humor 
which is the fragrance of a literary vintage peculiar 
to the great centers of culture.” 

It would be difficult to formulate a conception of 
the nature and scope of literature more inadequate 
and misleading than that which underlies the last 
remarkable sentence ; it is, in fact, nothing less than 
a thoroughly provincial thought of a great and noble 





art which is here put forth. It is an ancient tend- 
ency among writers of dexterity and skill to elevate 
these acquired and largely superficial qualities into 
fixed and universal standards, and to repeat from 
age to age their ineffectual protests against the in- 
evitable surprises and peculiarities of genius. Burns 
is always a provincial to the polished writers of 
Edinburgh, but the world invariably goes with Burns 
and discovers that Edinburgh and not Ayrshire was 
the seat of provincialism. It is asingular fallacy, 
and a very significant one, which sets great store by 
‘‘literary centers” and ‘‘ centers of culture ;” as if so 
ethereal and incommunicable a gift as genius had 
definite geographical limits in different ages. There 
have been and there always will be centers to which 
men of gift and genius will be attracted by virtue of 
facilities of communication with the public, and for 
the sake of kindred associations ; but such centers, 
although they have often made the effort, have never 
successfully set up standards of style and method 
which the world has accepted. In the history of lit- 
erature cities have been provincial in taste, thought, 
and method quite as often as those remote and outly- 
ing regions commonly called ‘‘ provinces.” 

It will certainly astonish most students and lovers 
of the best literature to be told that ‘‘ poetry and 
romance” are ‘‘dear to provincial hearts,” and, 
therefore, peculiarities of provincial taste. If this 
be true, an éxtraordinary fallacy has held dominion 
over the minds of men of genius from the very be- 
ginning of history, and all the great works whose 
very titles suggest the universal literary development 
of the race are built on insecure foundations. If we 
are to rid ourselves of the taint of this kind of pro- 
vincialism, we shall be under the necessity of empty- 
ing our libraries and leaving the shelves bare; for 
while the new cosmopolitanism, which has rid itself 
of poetry and romance, has developed some very 
delicate humor and skill, it has failed to produce 
books which anybody reads twice. The great mod- 
ern novelists have been the special victims of this 
provincial love of poetry and romance. George 
Sand, Hugo, Balzac, Daudet, Thackeray, Tourguéneff, 
Bjornson, have each and all suffered from genius, and, 
consequently, from that element of imagination 
which is the very substance of poetry and romance. 
When one recalls the great writers and their great 
works, and remembers how penetrated and saturated 
they are with poetry, one cannot blind himself to the 
fact that the great minds have been hopelessly pro- 
vincial, from the early ages when primitive men inter- 
preted nature and life in terms of poetry, to this 
present year of illumination, when, for the first time, 
it has been discovered that poetry is the vice of par- 
tially trained minds. 

It is only when one takes the underlying thought 
of the contributor to the ‘‘ Atlantic” into the pres- 
ence and atmosphere of great literary creations that 
one sees how ludicrously inadequate it is, and what 
a hopeless misconception of life and art is involved 
in it. Provincialism is not a matter of divergence 
from current methods and conceptions of literature ; 
it is the presence of limited, partial, and inadequate 
ideas of life and art in a literary work. It may 
exist in a center of culture quite as readily as in a 
distant and secluded rural community. Every piece 
of work that is true to life in its native, natural, 
and therefore universal forms has the element of 
universality in it; every piece of work that repre- 
sents simply a fashion, a mode, a prevailing method, 
lacks the element of vitality, of universality, and is 
therefore provincial. In the only sense of the word 
which carries any just meaning with it, Mr. James’s 
‘* Bostonians ” may be provincial, and Miss Murfree’s 
** Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains ” cosmopoli- 
tan. The former deals with the superficial manner- 
isms of a class, and the latter with passions and expe- 
riences that are universal among men. Provincialism, 
in other words, is not a matter of phrase and style, 
but of ideas and outlook. We have had a good deal of 
cosmopolitan fiction of late that has used the latest 
style of expression to set forth details of manners 
and habits of intrinsically small interest, and pos- 
sessing this interest for a small class. Such work 
is provincial whether written in Paris, London, 
Boston, or New York. 

Genius is never provincial ; wherever it comes, or 
whatever form it takes, it always embodies and in- 
terprets that universal element which is the antithesis 
of provincialism. Schools, coteries, and centers of 
culture may write as they will new laws of taste on 
the sand, but the first wave of genius washes them 
so completely out that the student of the next gen- 
eration cannot discover where they were written. 





Talent, skill, dexterity, are always tending to the 
formulation of creeds of art, are always mistaking 
the passing fashion of the day for the changeless 
mode of truth ; but genius seeks the universal and 
the unchangeable by a divine intuition, and, having 
found these precious things, sets them in such forms 
a3 answer the needs of the theme and the hour. 
Genius rarely lacks the art touch, the sure instinct of 
style, which protccts it from crudeness and vulgar- 
ity, and from that mere dexterity which is the vice 
of the schools and centers of culture. 








THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


T is thirty-five years since F. W. Robertson 
preached his now famous sermon on ‘‘ The Shadow 
and Substance of the Sabbath,” and it almost seems 
as though we had made little gain in praetically 
solving the question, What is shadow, and what is 
substance? We give in another column a brief 
account of the agitation now pending for the opening 
of the two great museums in New York City—an agi- 
tation which brings again to the front the question, 
not so much of the value as of the uses of the Sab- 
bath Day. 

In an endeavor to solve this question, some con- 
siderations which serve only to confuse it must be 
put one side. If the donors of the museum collec- 
tions gave them on the condition, expressed or 
implied, that they should not be opened to the public 
on Sunday, good faith must be kept, and the condi- 
tion observed. This may be conclusive as to the 
local question ; but it does not affect the broader and 
more general one. It is said that this agitation is 
instigated by an infidel society. This may prejudice 
the movement, but does not condemn it. The motto 
which requires us to do what the enemy desires us 
not to do may be good on the battlefield, but it is 
not good in moral campaigning. The best way to 
neutralize infidelity is to initiate and prosecute more 
effectually than infidelity can whatever tends to 
human well-being in the highest and broadest sense. 
We cannot obtain a solution of the question from the 
Bible, for the Bible does not solve the question— 
certainly not by direct statute. The fourth com- 
mandment is a commandment to rest ; and, with the 
possible exception of a somewhat enigmatical passage 
in Isaiah, there is nothing whatever in the Scripture 
to forbid the community the enjoyment of books and 
art, and whatever may be necessary to make that 
enjoyment possible and profitable on the appointed 
rest-day. 

Nor, on the other hand, is any respect due to the 
attempt to make the Sunday-opening question an 
issue between rich and poor, workingmen and capi- 
talists. In England, where this question has been 
more thoroughly discussed than in this country, a 
majority of the workingmen are apparently opposed 
to Sunday opening ; and even in France, Germany, 
and Austria, labor reformers—on socialistic, not on 
religious, grounds—demand a legalized Sabbath. 
The argument against Sunday opening is not that the 
janitora and curators will be employed on Sunday, 
but that the workingman’s day of rest is preserved 
to him, not merely by law, but by veneration for 
established and sacred custom, and that whatever 
tends to weaken that veneration tends to rob him of 
his day of rest. 

Laying, then, these consideratlons aside, the simple 
question to be determined is this: Will the open- 
ing of libraries and museums on the Sabbath Day 
conduce to human welfare, and especially to moral 
culture and elevation? It is difficult to answer this 
question positively without the aid of experience ; 
but we are inclined to answer it in the affirmative. 
The library, the reading-room, and the museum are 
not indeed needed, probably, by any great proportion 
of the readers of The Christian Union. We have our 
reading-rooms and out art galleries in our homes; 
and though the collection may be small, it is 
adequate for our purpose. We attend church in the 
morning; in the afternoon and evening we have 
rooms, warmed and lighted, where, in the pleasantest 
of ail social companionship, that of the home circle, 
we may read and rest. But in our great cities there 
is an immense multitude who have no such homes. 
They include, not merely the workingmen who live in 
tenement houses, but also clerks, working-girls, 
bookkeepers, and a great host of men of moderate 
means who live in boarding-houses, many of whom 
have but a single bedroom, which they never occupy 
except during the hours of sleep. What can a 
Christian community do for this great class, itself 
the product of modern civilization, better than pro- 
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vide a kind of communistic substitute for home in a 
room or rooms furnished with pictures and with 
books, warmed and lighted, and made comfortable 
staying places? For ourselves, our chief criticism on 
the movement to open the great museums and art gal- 
leries is that it does not go far enough, nor altogether 
in the right direction; that it is an attempt by the 
city to do what the churches should do, and could 
do far better. We should like to see the churches 
planting reading-rooms in every crowded ward; we 
should like to see them turning their own church par- 
lors into homelike retreats, thrown cordially open to 
every family and every individual connected, how- 
ever remotely, with the congregation or with any 
phase of its mission work. We should like to see a 
distinct and wise recognition of the fact that tbe best 
Sabbath rest requires a home as well as a church, 
and that, therefore, it is the duty of those who be- 
lieve in the Sabbath, and desire to make it fruitful, 
to provide, not merely preaching avd public service 
for two or three hours in the day, but the best possi- 
ble substitute for home life for the homeless during 
the remaining hours of the day. Aud we should be 
glad, above all, to see every Christian householder, 
recognizing this as a part of the duty which his spe- 
cial privilege confers upon him, making his own 
home a homelike refuge for some young men and 
young women within the circle of his acquaintance, 
though not, perhaps, within that of his ordinary 
social life, to whom the blessing of an easy chair and 
an open fire, a book and a cultivated companion, 
would be a greater boon than he, in his unconsciously 
selfish ease, has ever imagined that it could be. 








NO RIGHT TO TAX AN EVIL? 


Dear Sir : 

In your article ‘‘ A Temperance Platform” on 12th inst. 
you say: ‘' The statute book 1s the place for laws, not for 
moral theories.’”? Why not say: The statute book is the 
place for good laws, not for bad ones ? 


The Prohibition party is simply calling the nation’s at- 
tention to one of the seven grand immoral principles em- 
bodied in all the constitutions of our modern nations; viz., 
that we have no right to tax any evil. Evils should be pro- 
hibited by human laws as they are by God’s laws. 

O! God's laws do not always prohibit evils. 
They sometimes permit them. The morallaws 
of the Old Testament set up an ideal standard ; but 
the legislative enactments of the Old Testament did 
not ; they permitted evils, and restricted them. The 
one did the work of a moral reformer, whose business 
it is to set up ao absolute standard and demand 
conforming to it ; the other did the work of a legis- 
lator, whose function it is to enact what the public 
sentiment of thecommunity willenforce. Slavery is a 
crime against God and man ; but the Mosaic statutes 
did not prohibit slavery, they only restricted it ; yet 
30 efficaciously that under these restrictions slavery 
perished, and in the time of Ohrist there was prob- 
ably not a Jewish slaveholder in all Palestine. 
Polygamy is a crime against the law of the household 
promulgated by God in the Garden of Eden ; but the 
Mosaic statutes did not prohibit polygamy, they only 
put such restrictions about it thut in the time of 
Christ there was not a Jewish harem in all Palestine. 
Mosaic legislation affords a better model to follow 
than Maine legislation, and it at once illustrates and 
empbasizes the principle that it is both right and 
wise for the statesman to adapt the statute on the 
statute book to the conscience of his own age, leaving 
the conscience of the future to formulate its own laws. 
Law is only the voice of the community’s conscience, 
and the moral power depends, not on the voice, but 
on the conscience behind it. 

What the history of Mosaic legislation illustrates 
and enforces is equally illustrated and enforced by 
our own history. Half a century ago slavery spread 
like a great pall over half our territory. A small, 
earnest, devoted body of men arose, and, bearing 
eloquent testimony against the ‘‘ sum of all villainies,” 
demanded instant and unconditional abolition. But 
the voice in the wilderness criedin vain. The nation 
listened, confessed the wrong, but saw no practical 
hope in the proposed remedy, and went its way. The 
radical abolitionists did good service, and we thank 
God for them ; but they did not lead the nation in its 
first step of legislative reform. That first step was 
one of restriction, not one of prohibition. A party 
arose whose motive was: If we cannot do what we 
will, let us do what we can. The nation saw in its 
proposition to exclude slavery from the Territories a 
practical end to be accomplished ; and God, out of 
restriction, brought in his own time constriction ; out 


of regulation, prohibition. God’s providence and 
God’s Book bear the same testimony and point to the 
same method. In legislative reform, do to-day the 
thing that can be done to-day, and wait for the work 
of to-morrow till to-morrow’s sun rises and brings its 
own duties and its own possibilities with it. 








THE SPECTATOR. 
Dear Mr. Spectator : 

Isn’t all ‘“common sense based on metaphysics ’’? Now, 
that is just like Coleridge (in prose), just like ali these 
philosophers. They ‘‘say an undisputed thing in such a 
solemn way.’? My husband is something of a metaphysi- 
cian. He reads Herbert Spencer, and Mill, and the rest of 
them. I sometimes look into his books, and when I dol 
am always filled with a mixture of vexation and amuse- 
ment to see how long it takes them to say two and two 
make four. And after all, when they have said it—you 
knew it to begin with. Blessings on the man who can go 
straight to the mark, like Darwin, or Ruskin, or—well— 
Socrates (nobody will undertake to say that he wasn’t a 
philosopher). When I read such writers as I have been 
speaking of, Iam reminded of the old story—it is old, but 
it is always good—of the fisherman who floated past the 
yacht ‘‘ Psyche”’ one day, and laboriously spelled out the 
name. ‘ P-s-y-c-h-e !’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ well, if that ain't the 
most roundabout way to spell fish !” 

Forgive me, dear Mr. Spectator, my little temper, and 
believe me 

Your irritated but nevertheless affectionate friend, 
SIMPLICITAS. 


Dear Mr, Spectator : 

You are observing,’and you are wise; you know the evils 
of life; you know, therefore, that the sin of punning 
abounds. I marvel at the apathy of men in the presence of 
this widespread and apparently ineradicable evil. They have 
organized for reform in other directions ; why not in this ° 
Is there no Bergh who will take pity on a tortured language 
and found a society to protect it against the oppressions and 
crueliies of the punsters? Women everywhere are enlisting 
against intemperance, with ribbons and pledges and coffee- 
houses and appeals for the ballot; shall punning, that 
insidious vice which creeps into the happiest homes and 
profanes our noble speech at the most refined dinner- 
tables, go unwhipt of justice? Let me state my own 
case, as one of a thousand. I am a woman of educa- 
tion, wealth, and social influence. I have a husband 
who has risen to eminence in his profession, and a lovely 
group of children at my knee. People say that I ought 
to be happy; and I should be but for one shadow, once 
transient, but now steadily darkening: my husband has 
become aconfirmed punster! This is bad enough ; but there 
is a depth below it : my little children are acquiring a taste 
for punning. I blush to write it, but the other day my 
sweet little blue-eyed, three-year-old girl not only made a 
pun, but actually laughed at it herself! Could the hereditary 
taint show itself earlier? I am a modest, retiring woman, 
but I am willing to lead a crusade against this evil. I will 
fight with any and all weapons. I am ready to prohibit it 
by legislation, to restrict it by strict regulations, to tax it 
heavily, to license it ata high figure, to pledge men to a 
moderate use of it, or to leave it to domestic option. Who 
will join the crusade ? A SUFFERING WoMAN 





The Spectator was the other evening at what may be 
termed a revival meeting. There were three ministers in 
the pulpit, one of whom was an evangelist. The congre- 
gation was not large ; and as the event proved, nearly all of 
its members were professing Christians. There was half an 
hour of singigg, then a short and simple sermon, then an 
address by the evangelist, all of which was healthful and 
not uninspiring or uninstractive. Then came a vigorous 
but quite unsuccessfal attempt to get some show of feeling 
on the part of the auditors. The evangelist asked for testi- 
monies ; but no one was inclined to testify. As the Specta- 
tor looked over the audience, he could not wonder at the 
somewhat painful silence. Most of the men were men of 
action, not words—mechanics, storekeepers, farmers, and 
the like ; there was not one among them who was accustomed 
to speaking in public, and one could not be surprised that 
there was not one who was inclined to follow the carefully 
prepared addresses of skilled and professional speakers with 
unprepared words given out with an embarrassing sense of 
lack of needful skill and proficiency in public address, 
Then the evangelist endeavored to get some one to rise, but 
no one rose. Finally he asked all the Christians in the room 
to rise, which brought eight-tenths of the audience to their 
feet. Then, while the congregation sang, a vigorous persua- 
sion was addressed to the few remaining ones to rise and so 
also profess their love forthe Saviour. The Spectator was 
tired, though not more so, perhaps, than his fellow-anditors, 
and he was not in the best mood to measure a spiritual 
meeting ; but he could not but painfully {eel that lack of 
spontaneity which seems to him the first, if not the abso- 
lutely necessary, condition of true devotion ; nor could he 
avoid a wonder whether it would be any particular pleasure 
to Christ to see one or two rise to profess a very doubtful 
and reluctant love under such a pressure. He ratber 
thought not. Nor can he recall anything in the methods of 
either Christ or the Apostles which such an attempt to kindle 
a flame without heat can be said in any sense to imitate— 
even afar off. The Lord loveth a cheerful giver ; a method 
as applicable to the giving of testimonies or professions as 
of money. 





No mistake is more common in America, and few mis- 
takes are mwure fatal to practical efficiency, than the im- 





pression which confounds haste with vigor, aud quantity of 


work with quality of work. Goethe’s motto, ‘‘Without haste, 
without rest,” isone Americans need to study ; most of them 
accept only the latter half of it. There is strength in a quiet 
mind ; the man does best what he does easily, with a full 
consciousness of a reserve behind that has not yet been 
called on, but can be if necessary. The Spectator recalls 
one friend of his youth, now dead, who built upa large 
and prosperous business, which he has left as an inherit- 
ance to his heirs; who cirried it on his shoulders, and who 
mastered every detail, though he did not personally attend 
to them, yet who always seemed at his office like a gentle- 
man of leisure, and, in over ten years’ intimate acquaint 
ance, was never seen to be flurried or hurried. The Spec 
tator recalls, too, a lady who is to all her own and her hus 
band’s friends an ideal of what a wife and mother should be, 
who has carried her full share of the cares and perplexities 
of life, and who is certainly no idler; and yet whose restful 
spirit gives a sense of calmness from mere contact with her. 
It is not he who does the most, but he who does the best, 
who is the most useful member of society; and it is multi- 
plicity that burdens, hurries, and distracts. 


“Law and Order ’’ republishes the ‘‘ Temperance Plat- 
form’’ from The Christian Union, which it indorses in all 
points save one: ‘‘Wedo not believe in beginning an agi- 
tation to change our so-called license system for a tax law.’’ 
We do not propose to commence such an agitation. We 
doubt whether any advantages are to be gained by a high 
license as id Illinois, over a high tax as tried in Ohio, but 
we are seeking to find a platform on which the greatest num- 
ber of temperance workers can stand, and we do not pro- 
pose to dividethem by raising, or at least battling for, a new 
issue. We throw the question out for temperance men to 
consider, and leave it there. Isthere practically any ad- 
vantage afforded by a license law not afforded by a tax 
law ? and is, practically, a tax commissioner anything more 
than a tax collector ? 


The Rev. Jesse Jones, in ‘‘ John Swinton’s Paper,’’ says 
that he bas never heard of any evangelical minister who 
has even tried to understand the labor problem, unless the 
Rev. Washington Gladden should make that claim. That 
only shows how much a man in this age of newspapers can 
not know. If Mr. Jones had even read The Christian Union 
he would bave heard of the Rev. Heber Newton, the Rev. 
Newman Smyth, the Rev. J. H. Rylance, the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, of Providence, the Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb, of Bos- 
ton, the Rev. Dr. Bradford, of Montclair, and at least as 
many more, who have discussed the labor question in some 
of its many phases in their pulpits during the past twelve 
months, and to whose discussions reference has been made 
in our columns. 


“The Workman,”’ of Cleveland, Ohio, calls the statement 
that certain officers of the Cleveland Knights of Labor were 
arrested for dynamiting the street-cars in St. Louis a canard. 
As we published the report, we publish the denial, only add- 
ing that the original report was telegraphed from 8t. Louis, 
if we mistake not, from the Associated Press, and the only 
cenial we have seen is in ‘* The Workman,” which is appar- 
ently an organ of the Knights of Labor. 


The editor of the “ Interior’ is puzzled to know how the 
editors of The Christian Union can invite the friends of The 
Christian Union tocall and seethem. ‘‘ How can men edit 
a paper and hold a perpetual levee?” Itis as easy as Co- 
lumbus’s problem of setting an egg on end upon the table; 
andif the editor of the ‘‘ Interior ’’ will only pay The Chris- 
tian Union a visit we will show him the secret, on which 
there is no patent. 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


R. 8. E. Herrick, of the Mount Vernon Church, two 
years ago greatly delighted and edified his Sun- 
day evening congregations by a course of lectures which 
has since been printed under the title of ‘‘ Some Here- 
tics of Yesterday,” the volume having passed into 
several editions, appearing, I think, in an English edi- 
tion. This winter the Doctor, inspired by the Gospel 
spirit, will give u course of Sunday evening lectures 
upon ‘‘The Great Pioneers of Christianity, from St. 
Paul to Count Zinzendorf.”” To enable the pastor thor- 
ougbly to do this work, he has arranged for a series of 
Sunday morning exchanges with leading preachers in 
the neighborhood, beginning with December and run- 
ning to March, the pastor being out of his pulpit at the 
morning service seven times in the three months. Some 
of the subjects for the evening lectures are: ‘‘ Patrick, 
the Apostle of Ireland,” ‘‘ Chrysostom,” ‘‘ Columba, the 
Missionary to the Picts and Scots,” ‘‘ Gregory, the Mis- 
sionary Pope,” ‘‘ Olaf the Viking and Olaf the Saint,” 
‘« Francis Xavier, the Apostle of the Orient.’’ Dr. Her- 
rick prepares his lectures with great care and finish of 
style, and delivers them with earnestness and power. 

I have been surprised by the revelations of some of 
the early Massachusetts town archives, where histories 
are now preparing, by the large number of men who 
made their marks instead of writing their signatures 
in legal transactions ; and tbe women who did this far 
outnumbered the men. Illiteracy among the early set- 
tlers, after the first: companies who laid the foundations, 
was considerable, especially among the women ; a fact 
that now is quite overlooked in eulogistic praise of the 
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Massachusetts teachers held the forty-first annual 
meeting of their Association in Boston last week, which 
was well attended, and the papers and discussions were 
timely and suggestive. Dr. Edward Everett Hale read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Pubiic Schools and the Family,” tak- 
ing the ground that the public schools of New England 
should not interfere with the home life, and combating 
the idea of some journals and some educators, that the 
teacher is more competent to dictate what the home 
employment of the child shall be than the parent. He 
claimed that the teacher has no right to say what a boy 
or girl shali do with their time in the family. The end 
of education is not to prepare good teachers, but to turn 
out good men and women. Education should be prac- 
tical; parents ought to know their children better 
than they do now ; the church and the Sunday-school 
should have more opportunity for religious and moral 
teaching. He would abolish the study of school lessons 
at home, unless the school year shall be greatly short- 
ened, and would have the girls trained at home for domes- 
tic duties. Teacher Harlon, of the Shurtleff School in 
Boston, showed that the obstacle in the way of beautiful 
theories is that we cannot get a large fraction of the 
community to be well born. The point of departure in 
this paper was that the community could and should 
move toward a determined and conscious improvement 
of the human stock. ‘‘Let the future take care of 
itself” is sometimes the answer to expostulation. It is 
the insufficiency of reason and knowledge to cope with 
passion—perhaps the hope that we shall be the exception 
to law. This is the case at the worst with careful in- 
struction. Itis now the status in a multitude of czses 
that could and ought to have been avoided. Parents, 
college professors, high school men and women, medical 
professors, and the more general leaders in public morals, 
have less than half discharged their duty. 

It is a cheering and healthful sign that the family ino 
many ways is now pushed to the front in the problems of 
Church and State ; and, if 1 mistake not the significance 
of current discussions, the churches will soon find that 
the primal problem is not to snatch as many as they 
can from perdition, but to take Christian principles to 
the source of society, and here and now, to-day, in Bos- 
ton, the boasted modern Athens, bring principles of 
divine judgment to bear upon the “ out-populating” 
forces of society, and so lay the ax at the root of the 
tree. The family is the real point of departure for to- 
day’s socialistic and Christian reforms. Bad families, 
diseased families, corrupt families, ignorant families, 
and social license are the volcanic fires over which 
civilization now slumbers. Conversions from adults are 
no more adequate to solve this problem than dew-drops 
are to be the substitutes for the showers that water the 
future harvests. 

Emerson used to say, ‘‘ Let the passion for America on 
these shores cast out the passion for Europe.’”’ Bostonians, 
and all other Americans, I suppose, still have a passion 
for foreigners ; and certainly very many choice speci- 
mens come to us. Friday evening last a choice and 
brilliant audience pscked Chickering Hall to see 
Mme. Gréville, and hear her deliver a lecture in 
French on Russia. The only man in Boston, or any- 
where else, who could do such a thing with that inim!- 
table humor which leaves him with no fear for such an 
occasion, Oliver Wendell Holmes, made the felicitous 
address of welcome and presented the noted novelist to 
her audience. Her response to Dr. Holmes was in 
English, full of emotion and noble sentiment. Speak- 
ing of the religious nature of the Russians and their 
fondness for convent life, Mme. Gréville remarked 
that Nihiliem is one result of need of devotion to a 
cause. The death of the Emperor Alexander, she said, 
retarded constitutional reform by tying the hands of 
those who were ready to bring about great changes in 
the government. 

There is nothing in social or dramatic life which Bos- 
ton is now raving over, as is often the case when a dude 
like Oscar Wilde or an actress like Langtry are here ; 
but the admirers of Mary Anderson have given hera 
greeting that is appreciative, and her reception is flatter- 
ing. 

Thankegiving Day, with its wild storm, preceded by 
several days of bad weather, the rising of tides to an 
almost unwonted level, and heavy damages along the 
coast, was, nevertheless, an occasion of great interest, 
festivities running high, and charities to the poor flowing 
in abundant streams. This New England institution 
seems as permanent in the life of to-day as is American 
civilization—the one great festal scene of the year. 

The ‘“‘ Andover Review,” which is soon to enter upon 
the third year of its publication, has propitious outlook, 
and is fully equipped with means to be a permanent 
periodical. Those who have been attracted by its timely 
and able pages will be glad to know that after the first 
of January it will be enlarged by the additicn of sixteen 
pages, and that its editorlal work will continue to be, as 
it has been, abreast the times, keenly alive to the issues 
now at the front, with the courage and spirit to grapple 
with them manfully. From the first this Review has 
impressed me as a noble specimen of intellectual sincer- 


ity. Its work is done in the interests of truth ; it has no 
shibboleth to defend. Open to criticism, it is able, schol- 
arly, incisive, and candid. The editorials on ‘‘ Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy” will be printed in book form by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. After January the 
price will be raised to $4; but up to that date new sub- 
scriptions, and renewals of old subscriptions, will be at 
the present rate, $3. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HANKSGIVING Day was more generally observed 

in Chicago than ever before. Business for the most 
part was suspended. Religious services were well 
attended, and though there were many union services, 
several of the churches had services of theirown. The 
Chicago Avenue Church, in accordance with its custom 
of previous years, received food, articles of clothing, 
material for clothing, and hedding for distribution 
among the poor. It is thought that not less than $1,000 
were given out through this church alone. Other 
churches have also been generous in their gifts. The 
hospitals, the Old People’s Home, the orphan asylums, 
the Home of the Friendless, and similar institutions were 
bountifully remembered. The South End Flower Mis- 
ston, whose members make weekly and semi-weekly 
distribution of flowers among the hospitals and homes 
of the southern part of the city, every year becomes the 
almoner to these hospitals and homes of whatever ma- 
terial is put into its hands. This year contributions 
were quite large, and of considerable variety. The 
value of these gifts seems to increase year by year. The 
Mission does its work very quietly, with very little ex- 
pense, and through voluntary labor. From the attend- 
ance at its annual sociable at the Memorial Baptist 
Church Tuesday evening, and the readiness with which 
singers and elocutionists volunteered to enrich its pro- 
gramme, it could be seen how strong is the hold it has 
upon the community. For these Thanksgiving periods, 
which bring Christians and neighbors together in efforts 
to brighten the lives of the poor, we cannot be too thank- 
ful. 

The discussions at the various ministers’ meetings, 
Monday, are still assuming a practicel turn. Last Mon- 
day the Baptists considered the question of city mis- 
sions, and the Methodists gave a portion of their time to 
a consideration of the best way to give efficiency and 
success to their new training school for missionaries. 
At this meeting reports of work among the Indians were 
also heard, and incidentally it was asserted, ty one 
who knew, that President Cleveland is determined to 
do all that he can to secure the Indians their rights, and 
to ald those who labor among them for their good to 
the extent of his power. As an illustration of his sin- 
cerity it was said, it having been brought to his know]. 
edge that an agent whom he had appointed was un<t for 
his place, that he gave orders for his removal in twenty- 
four hours, saying, as he did so, that he had been en- 
tirely deceived in regard to the man’s character. The 
Presbyterians met in Presbytery, and jn addition to the 
transaction of routine business, dismissed, on account 
of continued ill health, the Rev. Walter Forsythe from 
the pastoral charge of the church at Englewood. Mr. 
Forsythe has been in this church fourteem years, and 
has seen it grow from smal! beginnings to its present im- 
portant and commanding position as one of our leading 
suburban Presbyterian churches, Not content with the 
discussion of the interests of the New West the week 
before, with hearing from Japan and her needs through 
the Rev. Joseph Neesima the week before that, and 
prior to that from the representatives of the American 
Missionary Association and tbe American Board, the 
Congregationalists Jast Monday gave their time to 
a consideration of the prospects and needs of city 
missions. It came out incidentally In the report of the 
Superintendent that the Soclety, in four years of work, 
had aided in the organization of eight churches and ten 
Sunday-schools, and that nothing but lack of money 
had made the number so few. 

For various reasons interest centers just now in the 
efforts which the Rev. E. A. Adams is making to give 
the Gospel to the more than 40,000 Bohemians in our 
city. Mr. Adams said, in his report of the field as he 
finds it, after having been in it rather more than a year, 
that it has more atheism in it now than a year since ; 
that during the last ycar two freethinking churches 
have been formed ; that the opinion is generally ex- 
pressed that religion is of no value for this life, that the 
less one bas of it the better; that the Bohemians are 
clannish ; that they feel that they have not been received 
as a welcome addition to our population ; that they care 
nothing for the country or the State or the city, and 
therefore vote only for men and objects which benefit 
themselves. There areseveral Bohemian papers printed, 
and in one of the ablest the most blasphemous represen- 
| tations of the Bible are published week by week, and 
readers are exhorted, by all that is dear to them, to keep 
the Bible out of the home as an immoral book. 








On the other hand, Mr. Adams meets with persons 
in whose hearts a longing after God still exists. He 
believes that there are materials among thes: Bohemians 
for an earnest, self-sacrificing, self-supporting church ; 
and that it will be found, when these people understand 
the nature of our institutions, that they will not be 
entirely destitute of public spirit or patriotism. The 
Sunday-school work among these people has been very 
successful. The room in which it meets is crowded to 
suffocation week after week. Halt an hour before the 
school begins the sidewalk is full of children waiting 
for the doors to open, that they may not be locked out, 
as many areevery Sunday. The English Sundsy school 
and the preaching services are also most encouraging. 
An appeal has been made to the Sunday schools of the 
city and county for the money needed to put this Bohe- 
mian work on its feet. But money {s hard ‘to raise for 
any object just now, and we greatly fear lest the favor- 
able time for reaching this most interesting people slip 
from our hands. 

We have bad another lecture from Archdeacon 
Farrar—two, in fact, for Tuesday afternoon he ad- 
dressed, informally, the students of the various theo- 
logical seminaries in or near the city. He had some 
five hundred students in his audience, and enough other 
persons to bring his hearers up to twelve hundred. He 
spoke in Farwell Hall, and was introduced by Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, The Archdeacon took for his topic 
‘True Success in Life,” and said that what the minister 
needed to secure it was self-possession in the sense of 
self-control, the government of the whole man, and 
self-devotion. A man without an object into which he 
can put his whole soul the Archdeacon thinks is not 
likely to win success in life. Happy reference was 
made to the enthusiastic devotion of the four young men 
at Williams College who, under God, were the means 
of cal'ing the American Board into existence; to the 
work of Clarkson and Wilberforce in England, and of 
Willlam Lloyd Garrison in this country. Mr. Farrar 
claimed that England, having led the way in the eman- 
cipation of her slaves, has left America in her debt—a 
debt which she may discharge by sending a temperance 
wave over to England. The lecture was timely and im- 
pressive, and warmly received. An immense crowd 
gathered at the Third Presbyterian Church Tuesday 
evening to hear the lecture on the Talmud, of which 
there is space only to say that it held the attention of 
the audience for nearly two hours, and that if the lect- 
urer were to speak again the persons who have already 
heard him would surely be found in his audiences. 

At a recent meeting of a few leading business men at 
the Palmer House, Mr. Paxton, of the Citizens’ League, 
reported 159 persons as prosecuted during October for 
selling liquor to minors and habitual drunkards, eighty- 
five of whom were found guilty and fined. President 
Ramsey suys that the League requires about $10,000 a8 
year for its work, though it gets only about $7,000. 
Those present contributed about $2,000. Mr. Paxton is 
in demand all over the country to aid in the formation 
of these leagues. Last night Mr. Paxton was knocked 
senseless ou the street by some unknown person, doubt- 
less some one whom his energy and fidelity to Jaw had 
arrested and punished. His assistant, Mr. Carey, who 
was with him, was assaulted at the same time. No 
serious injury was inflicted. The assault wili make Mr. 
Paxton’s work better known, and aid in securing for the 
League the funds it needs with which to prosecute its 
work. The weekly prohibition meeting, of which men- 
tion was made in last week’s letter, was held Jast even- 
ing. Dr. Herrick Johnson read a paper defending 
prohibition from the objections commonly brought 
against it, and claiming that it is legal and right. 

The sudden death of Vice-President Hendricks shocked 
everybody here, and gave as tinge of sadness to all our 
Thanksgiving dinners. Mr. Hendricks had many warm 
friends here, and had just returned to Indianapolis from 
a visit to this city. Notwithstanding his extreme 
partisanship he was honored and loved by many who 
did not believe in his politics, but who could not fail to 
recognize the purity of his motives, the uprightness of 
his character, the warmth of his friendship, and the 
magnetism of his personal presence. In private life he 
was above reproach. His death is a serious loss, not 
only to the party of which be was a member, but to the 
country at large. 

November 28. 








A Committee, of which the Editor of The Christian Union 
is Chairman, has been appointed to present the subject of 
Systematic Giving to the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, to be held in October, 1886, in Chicago. 
The Committee would be glad to present to the Council, in 
lieu of any theories on the subject, some statement of the 
results of practical experiments in organizing systematic 
giving in the churches, or in initiating it as an experience in 
individual! life. We would therefore thank any of our 
readers who can furnish, not theories and ideas, but facts 
and experiences which would throw light on the subject, to 
send them to Mr. Abbott’s personal address at Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., for the use of the Committee in presenting 
this subject to the Council. 
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RARE MOMENTS. 


By Cnartres Henry PHELPs, 
ee of us is like Balboa: once in all our lives do we, 


Gazing from some tropic summit, look upon an un- 
known £ea ; 


Bat upon the dreary morrow, every way our footsteps seek, 
Rank and tangled vine and jungle block our pathway to the 
peak. 








THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


I. 
WHAT WORKINGMEN WANT. 


a ET the workingmen tell us what they want,” 

impatiently cries Mr. Let-well-enough-alone. 
‘* We are weary of perpetual grumbling which pro- 
poses nothing. Letthem give us a definite statement 
of what they want and how they would bring it 
about. When they have done that it will be time 
enough to consider it. We cannot discuss mere 
execrations. Tellus what you want. That is reason- 
able, is it not ?” 

No, sir! it isnot reasonable. The horse-car drivers 
work from twelve to fifteen hours a day; it is not 
reasonable to expect that in the hours remaining they 
will be able to study the labor problem and formulate 
a remedy. The bakers of Brooklyn, Mr. Bradford 
told the Boston Congregational Club last spring, work 
sixteen hours a day ; it is not reasonable to expect 
that they can discover what is the matter with our 
industrial system that our bread costs so much of 
human life. The sewing-woman who enacts again 
in this year of grace 1885 the tragedy which Hood 
puts into verse cannot, as she nods over her needle, 
explain the causes of the poverty and hardship which 
she suffers. Men of brains, of culture, of leisure, 
men not overworked in the daily grind of dull rou- 
tine, must listen to the complaints of overburdened 
and underpaid workers, and interpret their wants for 
them, and discover the secret causes which create 
injustice, and evolve the remedies. That is what 
men of brains and leisure are for. The great class 
who suffer most from industrial injustice are neces- 
sarily dumb, or express their complaining only as 
the dumb—in almost inarticulate cries and moans, 
now of pain, now of rage. The physician must study 
the disease as well as prescribe the cure. ‘‘ Wuat is 
the matter with you?” asks the doctor. ‘‘ That is 
just what I have come to ask you,” replies the 
patient. We try here to formulate the wage-workers’ 
complaint ; we throw it out into the air, and wait to 
see whether any wage-worker has aught to add to or 
subtract from it. In reporting the demand of the 
wage-worker we neither commend nor condemn it ; 
we only give voice to it. 


THE WAGE-WORKERS’ DEMAND. 


We are not beggars. We do not ask charity of our 
employers. We do, indeed, ask that they treat us as 
men and women, not as ‘‘hands;” as flesh and 
blood, not as bits of machinery, implements of toil, 
or acommodity to be hired in the cheapest market. 
We expect them to remember that we are not labor, 
but laborers. But we ask no charity. We neither 
grumble when they do not build libraries and reading- 
rooms and coffee-rooms for us, nor are we satisfied 
when they do. We resent the notion that we are 
paupers, whose claims are on the generosity of the 
more fortunate. All we ask of society is a chance to 
take care of ourselves ; and that we ask, not as an 
act of charity, but as an act of justice. In a well- 
organized society there should be work for every one, 
and fair remuneration for every work ; with a tread- 
mill for the idle, a jail for the vicious, a hospital for 
the sick. We can pay our own way—if we have a 
chance. That chance we want; and no charity, 
large or little, can serve instead of it. 

We ere not revolutionists. We do not believe 
that ‘‘ property is theft.” We do not follow the red 
flag or the black flag. We do not want the rich ‘to 
divide.” We resent the use of dynamite. Under 
great provocation some of us have sometimes resorted 
to violence ; we pardon such excesses, but we do not 
justify them. Every such excess does us both a 
wrong and an injury. Herr Most and Mr. Parsons 
are not our prophets, and have no right to speak for 
us. We have said this with tiresome reiteration in 
our trades meetings ; and we wax indignant when 
the constantly disproved charge is again preferred. 
We are neither paupers nor robbers. We do not 
wish to live either by charity or by violence. We 
ask only justice. 





What would justice give us ? 

1. It would give to every willing and industrious 
man a chance to work. In the fluctuations of in- 
dustry individuals might indeed be for a time thrown 
out of employment. But enforced idleness ought in 
a well-organized state of society to be very rare. In 
modern society it is very common. Three months 
ago it was stated in the newspapers that five hun- 
dred thousand workers in America were out of em- 
ployment. The number of enforced idlers was 
greater in Minnesota than in Massachusetts ; so that 
this was due to no labor famine in a single in- 
dustry or a single locality. It was a national dis- 
tress. And the distress falls on us. If out of our 
meager earnings we have laid by a little for a rainy 
day, such a flood as this soon washes it all away. If 
we have not, we soon get mired in debt from which 
it is almost impossible to extricate ourselves. Hard 
times mean to our employers less accumulation ; 
they meau to us poverty, debt, perhaps cold and 
hunger, and, worst of all, dependence on the charity 
of neighbors for ourselves and our little ones. Car- 
lyle has said that idleness is the Englishman's hell. 
We complain of an industrial system that thrusts 
half a million of us, through no fault of ours, into 
this hell. 

When we ask the reason of these recurring crises, 
we can get no satisfactory information. The eco- 
nomic doctors disagree. The Protectionist assures us 
that it is due to free-trade agitation ; but we experi- 
enced the same ‘‘hard times” some years ayo when 
there was no free-trade agitation. The Free- 
trader assures us that it is due to protection. But 
England, we understand, is a free-trade country ; 
and English laborers are subjected to the same 
periods of enforced idleness. Wise editors assure us 
that it is due to ‘‘overproduction.” Our children 
go barefooted because there are too many shoes ; 
they cry for bread because there is too much grain ; 
they shiver by empty fireplaces because there is too 
much coal. This seems like a satire; at times like a 
very bitter satire. We do not know the cause of hard 
times ; we do not know the remedy ; we only know 
that we want a chance to do steady work; and we 
believe if our industries were rightly organized 
this chance would not every ten years be denied 
us. 

2. We want fair remuneration for our Jabor. What 
is fair remuneration? We do not know. But we 
believe it ought to be enough to feed, clothe, and 
house ourselves and our families, and leave some- 
thing to be laid by for a rainy day. We do not 
think the iron men who in parts of Pennsylvania 
get from sixty to ninety cents a day, or the cotton 
workers who in parts of New England get from ninety 
cents to one dollar a day, on which to support a 
family, are getting a fair share of the products of 
their toil. We do not believe the cotton spinners of 
Massachusetts two years ago got fair remuneration 
when the manufacturers reduced the price of their 
goods, and took the reduction off of the wages of the 
operatives. We are told that a majority of the winter 
ovcupants of the jails in the Empire State are work- 
ingmen who get themselves committed on trumped- 
up charges or for petty offenses, as the easiest if not 
the only way of getting through the winter; and we 
suspect that they do not get a fair remuneration for 
their summer work. We arc certain that fair remu- 
neration would give us enough to keep ourselves and 
our loved ones in tolerable comfort, in food for mind 
and soul as well as for body, and would enable us to 
lay up a little every year for the future. So far 
as we can <ee, all value comes from labor of either 
brain or brawn. The coal in the hillside is worth 
nothing till the pick has brought it out ; the juices in 
the prairie are worth nothing till the plow has brought 
them out. And we do not believe that labor gets its 
fair share of the profits of labor ; while men who do 
not labor, or who labor to little apparent purpose, 
get a great deal more than their share. We do not 
want a ‘divide ;” we donot want all labor paid 
alike. The head is worth more than the hand ; some 
head work and some hand work more than others. 
But when we see one man accumulating a hundred 
millions of dollars in a lifetime, paid au average of 
four millions of dollars a year, or more than $12,000 
a day, while many of us struggle to keep our heads 
above water at a dollar ora dollar and a quarter a 
day, we think there is an injustice somewhere. We 
want some one to tell us where it is and how to 
correct it. 

3. We want liberty. We are not followers of the 
demagogues who sometimes pretend to represent us. 
Enough of our number fought in the Civil War, to 





put down rebellion and establish the authority of 
government, to prove the loyalty of our class to law 
and order. We understand that industry must be 
organized, and organization must have ahead. But 
we live ina country and under a government which 
has proved that law and order are not inconsistent 
with liberty. We do not wish to carry on railroads 
and factories by universal suffrage. But we are 
men, with the minds and wills of men; and we pro 
test that we are not to be treated as machinery. The 
forms of labor, the amount of labor, the hours of 
labor, the rules under which we labor, all are deter- 
mined for us, without consideration of cither 
our judgments or our desires. The men who 
are put over us are chosen without regard to 
our wishes or even our rights. If a foreman in- 
sults our wives or daughters, or maitreats our chil- 
dren, we are without redress. If we complain, we 
are told that we can go elsewhere ; if we strike, we 
are lectured for attempting to dictate to our employ- 
ers. Our houses are owned by the great corporations 
which employ us. They fix the rent, and establish 
regulations which follow us into our homes. In 
many instances they own all land near our works 
and forbid us from buying our homes, even if we 
bad the means and the assured employment which 
would enable us to do so. In many cases they prac- 
tically compel us to buy at the ‘‘ company store” at 
their own prices, and deduct rent, repairs, fines, 
and cost of purchases out of our monthly wages. 
We are thought wise enough to help elect legislators 
to make laws, judges to interpret them, and gover- 
nois and presidents to enforce them; why are we 
not wise enough to have some voice in determining 
what shall be the laws regulating our daily toil, who 
the officers to execute them, and what the courts to 
determine questions at issue between us and our em- 
ployers? To that question we want an answer. 
And, until we get it, we shall think that laborers 
have a right, not merely to a larger share of the 
profits of labor, but to a larger measure of liberty 
and control in the organization and administration 
of labor. As citizens we are freemen ; as laborers 
we are serfs. 

4. We want a larger measure of time for leisure, 
for rest and recreation, for self-culture, and, above 
all, for home life. Some of us work sixteen hours a 
day; many of us ten or twelve. We leave our 
homes before our babes are awake in the morning, 
and return after they are asleep at night. Our 
homes are only sleeping-places; our children half 
orphans, whom we know only because they are a tax 
upon us. We have no time to render those little 
services which give beauty and comfort to a home, 
which only the husband and father can render, and 
which are the joy of love. We are chided for our 
ignorance ; but have no time and no opportunity for 
self-education. To many of us even the Sabbath 
brings no rest ; or if upon that day the toil ceases, it 
brings but little opportunity for true rest or health- 
ful recreation. 

We do not ask charity of our employers ; we ask 
only justice. And when we try to state to ourselves 
what justice includes, it seems to us to include at 
least these four things : Steady employment ; a share 
of the profits; a share in the control of our own 
labor ; less hours of labor, and therefore more hours 
for self-culture and home life. 


We know the answer which the employer's advo- 
cate would make to this fourfold demand. He would 
say to the first: Employers cannot compel people to 
buy shoes and cotton cloth and hardware ; they can 
only furnish the means to make such a people wish 
to buy. To the second: There is no better way to 
determine what is the laborer’s share of the profits 
than free competition in an open market. To the 
third : We do not make rules for the fun of making 
them ; we make only such as experience proves nec- 
essary for successful work. Tothe fourth : It is best 
to trust to the effects of machinery and the general 
uplifting influence of civilization for shorter hours 
of labor than to strikes and legislation. But in this 
article our aim is not to measure or to criticise the 


justice of the wage-workers’*demand, only to inter 
pret it. Something is done toward settlement of 
controversy when misunderstandings are cleared 
away. In this article we simply put into expression 
an unexpressed discontent. What justice there is in 
it we may consider hereafter. Meanwhile, if any 


wage-worker thinks we have misinterpreted his de 
mand, we shall be glad to receive and consider his 
corrections. 

L. A. 
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MR BEECHER AT CENTENARY CHURCH, 
CHICAGO. 
By Proressor G. B. WrLicox. 


NY one who supposes Mr. Beecher’s hold in the 
pulpit on the people to be failing, if he bad been 
at this church on November 15 last would have found 
reason to revise his opinion. An hour before the doors 
were opened there was a crowd on the sidewalk that 
spread out indefinitely on every side. The press in- 
creased till ladies were alarmed, one fainted, anda child 
was rescued by being passed out over the heads of the 
throng. Though all were good-natured, though it was 
a gathering of merchants, ministers, physicians, as well 
as of clerks and mechanics, it was a jam such as one 
cares not to endure often. 

The spacious church was packed to its utmost ca 
pacity of sitting and standing room, on floor and in 
galleries. Evidently, too, it was no crowd of mere 
sightseers. The long processions crowding up the aisles 
after the service to take the preacher’s hand evinced an 
interest that struck deeper than the eyes orears. What- 
ever may be thought of his radicai views, the throng who 
follow him hereabouts show clearly enough that they 
believe in the man. 

It is not often that Chicago congregations are seen 
wiping their eyes at the cluse of the ‘‘ long prayer ;” but 
they were on that occasion. His words, * We are al- 
most home, thank God!’ uttered with tremulous feel- 
ing, drew the great audience into quick, irrepressible 
sympathy. 

Though it would be too much to say that ‘‘ his eye 
was not dim or his natural force abated,” there was a 
gratified surprise that in his seventy-third year he should 
speak with such vigor of thought and of utterance. 

The sermon was on the Transfiguration of Christ. 
Auditors from the East, who heard him tweaty or 
thirty years ago, saw less of the marvelous histrionic 
power, the word-picturing, the spontaneous and uncon- 
scious impersonations, that used to thrill and startle bis 
audiences almost to their feet. But there wes a deeper 
spiritual vein, a more profound tenderness of sympathy 
with the experiences of souls, and a more complete ab- 
sorption of self in his theme, and in the hope of some 
fruit of his message. 

Occasionally there were gleams of his irrepressible 
humor that sent ripples over the sea of upturned faces 
Referring to the eagerness of Peter to remain on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, he said, in substance : ‘‘ Men 
go up into high experiences, celestial ecstasies, wonder- 
ful communings with unseen things—and then come 
down to scold the cuildren and abuse the servants, and 
raise a bediam round them. They go to heaven, to re 
turn with twice as much of the devil in them as before !” 
Again : ‘‘They want a cozy time for themselves in 
their religious delights andluxuries. They build a nice 
nest for themselves in the tree of life, and settle down 
into it, and look out over the edge and sing hallelujabs ” 
Again, on Christian character as preceding Christian 
hope : “‘ Most people bern into Christ's kingdom are like 
babes born into the natural world, without knowing it 
themselves. They find out slowly what has happened.” 

In this sermon there was more than one example of 
that insinuating, naive way in which Mr. Beecher 
comes heart to heart with his hearer till he has taken him 
into possession, and then, as with one grand uplift, 
raises him, absorbed and delighted, to some new height 
of spiritual view. A marvelously short step it is with 
him often from the familiar tothe sublime. Or, rather, 
the familiar often is the sublime. 

If this sermon showed less of vehemence, the belliger- 
ence, the defiance of organized wrong, of the great 
preacher's earlier years, there was a quiet depth of faith 
and hope, a reaching out of the heart toward all sed 
souls in the fellowship of suffering, that went further 
into the innermost life of the hearer. The stream that 
once plunged and dashed and foamed now flows with 
quiet current serencly on toward the sea whose tide 
seems already setting back to meet it. 

The announcement by the pastor of the church that 
on account of the sudden death of Mr. Horace B. Claflin 
Mr. Beecher would be obliged to postpone a lecture ad- 
vertised for the next evening, sorely disappcinted the 
audience ; and Mr. Beecher’s own reference to his friend 
of forty years brought the great assembly consciously 
within the valley of the shadow of death. But notrace 
of gloom fell on either his face or his words. The vic- 
torious joy with which, as his own church so well 
know, he looks eagerly en to the breaking day, glowed 
through his eulogy of the dead. 

Whatever judgment may be passed on many of the 
Plymouth pastor's acts and opinions, that is true of him 
which will probably not be true of any other American 
preacher for generations to come: refer in any intelli- 
gent circle, without mentioning a name, to ‘‘ the great 
est pulpit orator iu the United States,” and nine tenths of 
all present, whether they agree with your opinion or not, 
will know whom you mean. But make such a refer- 
erence after Mr. Beecher shall have passed away, and 
there will be almost as many guesses as there are indi. 





viduals present. There will be no one man standing, 
intellectually at least, head and shoulders above his con- 
temporaries in the pulpit. 

Moreover, this country owes him an incalculable debt 
for that magnificent serles of addresses in England at 
the sternest crisis of the war with the Rebellion, which 
Mrs Stowe says he has always considered the greatest 
efforts of his life, and which, hardly less truly than the 
leadership of General Grant, saved us from the peril of 
foreign intervention. The value of that service can be 
measured only by the worth to the world of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 


SUNDAY MUSEUMS. 


VIGOROUS agitation bas been inaugurated in 

New York City for opening the two great mu- 
seums on Sunday—the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Museum of Natural History. The New York 
** Herald ” favors it, and has been publishing interviews 
for and against—mostly for. It is said that the Free 
Religious Association, of which Robert Ingersoll is Presi- 
dent, is circulating the petition and heading the move- 
ment. It is strenuously objected to on the ground that 
such Sunday opening would be an act of bad faith. It 
appears that the contents of both museums are largely 
the gift of Christian men tothe city ; that many of the 
donors would be strenuously opposed to such an 
opening ; that in the deed of gift to the city in one, 
if not both cases, the deed expressly provides that 
the museum shall be opened on all holidays ‘‘ except 
Sundays,” and this exception, it is contended, was intend- 
ed to prevent Sunday opening ; while on the other it is 
insisted that it only restricts the obligation, not the 
right, of the city to keep open on Sunday. 

The same question has long been agitated in England, 
where the workingmen are very much divided in opin- 
ion respecting it. In 1883, when the proposition was 
before Parliament, a petition against it was preceot- 
ed, signed by representatives of 2,300 labor organiza- 
tions, with an aggregate membership of over half a mill- 
ion workingmen; and at the Congress of the Trades 
Unions held last September, a motion in favor of Sunday 
opening was defeated by a vote of 51 in favor to 67 
against. In this connection the Sabbath Committee of 
New York City, availing themselves of the interest 
awakened by this discussion, have commenced the pub- 
lication of some Sabbath leaflets, and of the first two 
150 000 copies have been issued and putin circulation. 
No. 2 brings together some interesting facts showing the 
commencement of a vigorous labor agitation on the con- 
tinent for laws prohibiting Sunday labor. This is one of 
the demands of the Socialistic Labor Party of Germany, 
of the Workingmen’s Society in France, and of Louis 
Blanc, the famous Socialist leader ; under similar agita- 
tion such laws have been recently enacted in Austria. 
In Boston the Art Museum and the Public Library have 
been opened for two or three years on Sunday, without 
apparent evil results. They are well patronized by the 
working people ; the former, especially, by large num- 
bers of working-girls and shop-girls; and it is said that 
they often, after the visit to the Art Museum, go across 
the street to some one of the numerous churches in the 
vicinity. 


THE PROHIBITION VICTORY IN 
ATLANTA. 


HE exciting contest which has just resulted in the 

carrying of Atlanta, Ga., for Prohibition, by a 
majority of about 225 votes, is the culmination of a 
movement that has been spreading over the State for 
the past few years. In the slang of this extraordinary 
canvass, there are now but fifteen or sixteen ‘‘ wet” 
counties left, as against 120 or 121 ‘‘dry ”"—i ¢., pro- 
hibitionist counties. But Atlanta is the first large city 
of the State, and indeed of the South, to make the exper!- 
ment. The largest previous vote of the city was about 
6,500 ; but on this occasion the registration was over 9,000. 
For many weeks both sides have foreseen that the con- 
test was to be a close one, and have strained every nerve 
to gain adherents. From the beginning it has been 
clear that the negro vote (about one-third of the entire 
registration) would be the decisive element, and ‘‘ wet” 
and “dry” men have both used special efforts in this 
direction. The negro preachers have, to almost a man, 
favored prohibition, and have held nightly meetings for 
three weeks, exhorting and praying fervidly. The 
speeches of the Rev. Sam Jones, the urgency of the editor 
of the Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution,” one of the few really able 
papers of the South, the hearty support of Senator Col- 
quitt, Judge Loclffane, Ben Hill, Jr., and other influen- 
tial men, and the untiriog efforts of the Rev. Drs. Haw. 
thorne, Kendall, McDonald, and other clergymen, all 
contributed to the finai result. The favorite argument 
of the anti-prohibitionists was that many hundred people 
would be thrown out of employment, and certain busi- 
ness intereste—such as the Atlanta Brewery and the 
Kimball House—would be ruined. To this it was 
answered that the real material interests of the city 
would be benefited, and that it was impossible to cite 

















an instance of a city which had suffered by turning its 
back on liquor. 

As the day of election approached, the excitement be- 
came intense. Both parties offered to pay the poll-tax 
of all who would vote with them. For once the color 
line and the political party line were both lost sight of. 
The ladies of the churches gave free lunches, and the bar, 
roomsfree drinks, Brass bands were imported from 
distant cities. Prizes of money were offered to the 
clubs that would poll the most votes. On the night 
before the election, after long street parades, the colored 
Prohibitionists were marched into their . hurches, and 
there entertained all night with speeches, tableaux, 
magic lanterns, and ‘‘ possum feasts.” In the morning 
they were marched to the polls at five o'clock, and voted 
ina body. The ‘ wet” party, of course, had its barbo- 
cues and other peculiar attractions. Runners in car- 
riages were sent-everywhere to bring in the halt and the 
blind. The scenes about the voting places were excit- 
ing, but, when the intenseness of feeling is considered, 
the city is to be congratulated on the general peaceful- 
ness with which the day passed. When it became 
known a: night that the Prohibitionists would have a 
majority of 500 outside of the South Atlanta district, 
which was considered ‘‘ wet” by from 400 to 700 votes 
the enthusiasm and excitement redoubled. With the an- 
nouncement that the district had gone anti-prohibitionist 
by a majority of only 330, the fierce contest was nominally 
ended. But the struggle may not yet be finally settled 
The anti prohib{tionists declare their intention to fight 
the matter in the courts, and to ask for an injunction 
while the constitutionality of the bill is tested in the 
United States Courts ; while their opponents have inti- 
mated that they will carry the matter into State politics, 
and will stand by their old party only in case of its be- 
coming prohibitionist in principle. 








WASHINGTON NEWS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


pies the talk made by Congressmen who have 

arrived in town, and a partial canvass of all the 
members elect, the prospect seems to be brighter than 
many expected for a revision of the rules of the House. 
This is of the utmost importance, not because the public 
cares especially for the precise details of these rules, but 
because, as they are now constituted, they form a means, 
not of expediting, but of hindering, and in many cases 
of prohibiting, public business. No one who has 
watched the progress of legislation need be told that the 
Senate, with its small membership and simple rules, is 
always ahead of the House. The latter body, neces- 
sarily unwieldy, is made the more so by its rules, so 
complex that none but experienced members pretend to 
understand them, aud so framed that the nominal ma- 
jority practically avails nothing unless it be strong 
enough to carry a suspension of the rules by a two- 
thirds vote, or so zealous for a certain measure that, a‘ter 
dzys of filibustering and long sessions, it absolutely 
tires out the minority. 

As the rules now stand, there are three calendars of 
business ; one for bills involving raising of revenues 
or appropriations, another for general legislation when 
no appropriation is required, and the third for private 
bills. According to the primary plan, each of these 
calendars should receive proper attention, taking up bills 
in their order. As a fact, the last two are seldom 
reached, for the multitude of bills upon them is so 
great, many of them of slight importance, that it is use- 
less to think of considering them seriatim, and to get at 
any particular one it is necessary, by a formal vote, to 
lay aside each of the preceding ones, whose friends suc- 
cessively oppose each step, and so the task is too great. 
As is uatural, the less important bills are generally re- 
ported first, and therefore crowd the head of the calen- 
dars. As for the list of billsthat come from the Senate, 
they lie in order on the Speaker's table. They would be 
treated in order if the House votes to ‘‘ go to the Speak 
er’s table.” But the opportunity for filibustering by get- 
ting up a small bill, and then proceeding to kill time in its 
consideration, is so great that for two sessions of Con- 
gress the extremely natural proceeding of taking up 
Senate bills in order has been reached just once. The 
calendars are so overburdened, and the difficulty of get- 
ting at important bills so great, that, as things go, they 
are practically a dead letter. Their use is based upon 
the idea that members desire to transact business in 
order, giving to each measure proper consideration, and 
then disposing of it. The growth of filibustering tac- 
tics, by which the minority on every bill thinks it justi- 
fiable to proceed to the greatest lengths to delay bust- 
ness, has rendered it impossible to transact legislation on 
apy other basis than that of brute force and endurance. 

Four plans sre now employed for pushing general 
legislation through, a)] evidently intended not for ordi- 
nary legislation, but special cases. However, as common 
parliamentary methods will not suffice, others must be 
resorted to. It need hardly be premised that commit- 
tees, and not individuals, are almost the only channels 
of bringing business before the House, 1, The Appro- 
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priations and Ways and Means Committee are privileged 
to the extent that they are always free to move to take 
up matters referred to them, as they have in charge the 
raising and spending of money. This privilege is made 
comparatively little use of by the Ways and Means 
Committee. Its bills are seldom matters of detail save 
where a tariff revision is afoot, and as they go on a cal- 
endar of their own they can only be reached in order. 
Thus, last winter this committee tried to pass a measure 
to render operative the Mexican reciprocity treaty. But 
it could only ask to go to its calendar ; enemies of the 
bill filibustered on laying aside those which preceded, 
and so prevented its being reached. Now a favorite 
scheme is, early in the session, to move to give equal 
precedence to bills from other committees, as was the 
case Jast winter with that on public lands and on rivers 
and harbors. This is done by a two-thirds vote, thus 
benefiting that class of bills to the exclusion of others. 
2, It is a favorite way to ask early in the session that a 
cettaln measure be assigned for a certain date, well in 
advance. The House is likely to agree, so that by New 
Year’s the following months are dotted with dates, when 
various matters are given special ass{gnments, and thus 
gain a certain advantage. 3. Two Mondays each month 
are given up to committees in order to move the passage 
of one bill by it reported. Only half an hour's debate fs 
allowed, and then it must receive a two-thirds vote, or 
fail. 4. The other Mondays individual members are 
recognized by the Speaker for motions, debated the same 
time, and likewise demanding a two-thirds vote. 

Now, see how this works. Practically, all the busi- 
ness is done under some form of evasion of ordinary 
parliamentary procedure. The two methods last de- 
scribed, requiring a two-thirds vote, are so manifestly 
wrong, as they nullify a majority by demanding a vote 
that cannot often be obtained for important measures, 
that they ought to be resorted to only in extreme cases. 
Yet they are very popular, and even with the limited time 
allowed them, much is done under that rule, especially 
in the short sessions, where it is in order to suspend the 
rules during the last six days. Last winter, driven by the 
threat of an extra session, the Appropriations Committee 
forced the House to pass bills carrying millions of dol- 
lars, without debate, under a suspension of all rules. 
But the whole system requiring a two-thirds vote {s radi- 
cally wrong. It takes the power and responsibility 
away from the majority and places it with the minority. 
It induces trading among the friends of different meas- 
ures, and, as employed, it stifles debate. 

As regards the practice of assigning bills in advance 
to certain dates, the evil comes in this way: by the 
rules, when the date assigned is reached, that special 
order is operative. It remains so until disposed of. By 
the middle of the session a dozen such orders are reached, 
and constantly increasing. They stand on a level. When 
the morning business—consisting chiefly of datly routine 
matters—is transacted each day, the question of consld- 
eration can be raised, and then, if a few so desire, a pan- 
demonium ensues. Friends of each special order rage 
to get theirs taken up, and the committees whose bills 
have been placed on an equality with money bills also 
join in the tumult. Unless one bill has a majority over 
all the rest, the confusion of successive votes and roll- 
calls follows, and when the order is decided so much 
time is spent that the House adjourns. This much- 
abused plan of special orders creates no end of confusion 
and wasted time in the strife for precedence, and has 
grown to be such a nuisance that instead of expediting 
it impedes business. 

The plan of giving certain committees equal 
precedence with those on Ways and Means and Appro- 
priations causes a tangle every time they come to the 
front. Already, in a mild way, they begin to reflect the 
evils so prominently made clear by the Appropriations 
Committee, or rather by its chairman, Mr. Randall, who 
uses the power thus given the committee to embarrass 
and stifle every movement which he does not approve. 
Of course, the appropriation bills must pass. But they 
are pretty much the same each year. The majority of 
them are very easy to prepare, and the House has no 
trouble in working along with them, when once re. 
ported, expeditiously and quietly. There is a great stir 
made about them, but, as a fact, they are among the 
easiest measures to originate and to pass. But under the 
present system the man who occupies the place held by 
Mr. Randall is an autocrat. He holds these bills back. 
The simple ones might be reported and passed before 
the holidays. But no, it is well along in the session be- 
fore they begin to appear. Then Mr. Randall has the 
House at his mercy. He keeps them along so that he 
can launch one just when he wants to stop something 
else. If he approves the business in hand, his bills are 
delayed ; if not, they are thrust in, and the other goes 
to the wall. Always entitled to consideration, he can 
overrule and overawe the rest of the House. In the last 
two weeks of the session, when all kinds of matters 
press for consideration, he becomes a tyrant. Half a 
dozen appropriation bills can be held back untfl then. 
They are in all stages of progress, many in conference 
committees. They are full of numberless details, and 


can be slurred over or debated indefinitely, according as 
the chairman wills. He can make occasions for delay, 
or, by threatening to prolong the session, can put them 
through under the spur. It was never intended that this 
power should be abused, but it needs only to have the 
appropriation bills, obliged to originate in the House, 
and passed each session, in the hands of a bold and able 
man to enable him to dictate, after the middle of the 
session, to the entire House. 

Iam not personally hostile to Mr. Randall, but it is 
just to say that hfs action as chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee has stopped the wheels of legislation for 
years. Asa rigid economist and honest man he is en- 
titled to respect. But he does not believe in legislation. 
He does not dare trust the House to do it, and believes 
in doing little more than pass the appropriation bills. 
Some other things he favors, not many. The few he 
likes never find an appropriation bill in the way ; the 
others nearly always do. During his long service as 
chairman he has steadily aggrandized the position, until 
its possessor is now in fact, though not in reputation, 
the leader of the House. Never swerved from his plan of 
using the place to prevent legislation, he has incurred 
the ill-will of the House, until the cry is general either 
to depose him from the position or divide the appropria- 
tion bills among the cugnate standing committees, with 
the object of expediting their preparation and taking 
away from any one person the power which their entire 
management carries. Just how much this demand is 
based upon hostility to Mr. Randall, and to what extent 
upon a desire to expedite business, {s a question. But 
he has certainly by his arbitary use of his postition 
given the advocates of stripping the Appropriations 
Committee of its prerogatives a greater strength than 
they could otherwise have. 

But this may go too far. Mr. Randall and hie fol- 
lowers are entitled to credit for their courage in resisting 
all kinds of raids upon the Treasury, especially extrava- 
gant schemes for internal improvements, public build- 
ings, and that kind of local expenditures, which are 
‘*log-rolled” through. The small men in the House 
want to break down the bars in order to give their 
schemes greater freedom of passage, and they are urging 
on a change in the rules. Bad as this is needed, it 
should be done with moderation, to enable the minority 
to keep iis brake on the wheels. Mr. Randall’s ideas 
are vastly preferable to those of a very large section, 
that as long as money remuins in the Treasury it ought 
to be spent. 

But what is the needed and sensible remedy ? I will 
not attempt to answer in technical detail, for the ma- 
jority of readers do not care for that. Let me keep on 
in general terms, I have tried to show that the four 
great evils are (1) too many bills, (2) conflict of special 
orders, (3) inability of a majerity to take up and dispose 
of a particular measure, except after a great fight, with- 
out a two-thirds majority, (4) the practical veto on legis- 
lation by the Committee on Appropriations. To the first, 
Mr. Randall says that all special pension cases and claims 
should be transferred to outside tribunals. This ought 
to be done, and will be, but not this winter. Then no 
special orders should be allowed toconflict. Instead of 
fixing dates way in advance for considering measures, 
only two special orders should be allowed, the second to 
be taken up immediately on the disposal of the one in 
hand, and each to be finally cleared from the docket 
before another is considered. The one to be assigned 
for the second place to be determined, upon the disposal 
of the pending proposition, by calling the roll and letting 
each member answer the number of the bill he wants 
considered, and if no bill has a majority, the roil to be 
called again to determine between the two highest. In 
that way there would be no conflict, the majority would 
decide upon the order of business, and the list could not 
be blocked up, thus leaving the House free at all times 
by a direct vote to select, in the vast mass of measures 
before it, the one to be then considered. This would be 
simple and put an end to all the wrangling over prece- 
dence of special orders. Each committee should also 
be allowed once a month to call up one bitil reported 
from it end press it to a vote, leaving only the Ways 
and Means and the Appropriations the privilege of 
special precedence. 

With the latter the appropriation bills should all be 
left. To distribute them round would cause delay and 
great extravagance. Very few committees can be trnsted 
to draw a money bill, and the same men should have 
general charge of the expenditures. But the committee 
should be compelled to begin reporting the smaller bills 
within a fortnight, and so on at certain intervals, so that 
all will be in the House in ample season to be passed in 
the usual course. It has been done, and can be. Thus 
treated, these bills can be passed in good season, and 
need occasion no more friction or trouble than others. 

The power of the minority should not be lessened ; but 
the roll-call should be taken automatically in five min- 
utes, instead of taking half an hour, as now, to fill- 
buster, and members in the House should be counted as 
present, thus making it possible to have a quorum, 





instead of allowing a hundred members to sit in their 


seats, refusing to vote, and therefore treated as absent. 
By this method, in the closing of the Forty-seventh Con 
gress, Mr. Randall brought the House to astand still for 
two days, except to pass the appropriation bills. With 
these simple changes embodied in the rules the House 
could accomplish all that could be asked, and do it tn 
an orderly and seemly way. I do not think that in the 
present methods the House will consent to be led by any 
leaders or ‘‘ steering ” committee on either side, as is the 
case in Parllament. The members are too jealous of 
their individuality for that. All that is necessary is to 
devise a plan whereby the majority can decide what to 
do and then go ahead with it. The present arrangement, 
within a month after the committees are appointed, finds 
the House entangled in its own meshes, wasting time in 
floundering around trying to extricate itself, and when 
about to do so grimly met by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee and upset. 

This letter is too long, and I will not illustrate further 
than to instance the fate of the Bankruptcy bill last 
winter. It passed the Senate and was reported by the 
House Committee. Every one conceded its importance, 
and that a majority of the House favored it. They 
could not take up the Senate bill, because so many were 
ahead of it on the calendar. They could not get it up 
for consideration from the committee because of the 
number of prior special orders and the opposition of Mr. 
Randall with the appropriations bills. They tried, under 
a suspension of the rules, to set a day for it, and then to 
pass it. But a majority is not two-thirds, and they 
failed. So with hundreds of others. No wonder that 
the House and the country demand that a change shall 
be made, so that the legislation of the lower branch 
shall be put in the hands of the majority instead of the 
minority. The way adopted will be something in the 
line outlined above. 

WASHINGTON, November 27. 


EMERSON. 


ROYAL FAMILY SQUABBLES. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE “ Greville Memoirs” continue to be the’ talk of 

the town. A society gossip circulated the report 
that the editor, Mr. Reeve, had submitted the proofs of 
this second part of the ‘‘ Memoirs,” which is a journal of 
the reign of Queen Victoria from 1837 to 1852, to her 
Majesty, but there is no truth in the statement ; and the 
volumes themselves sufliciently show that there {s none. 
Indeed, it is well knowa in court circles that the Queen 
is very angry at some of the personal and private revela 
tions which Mr. Reeve has allowed to pass his editorial 
revision. It is even said that influence will be used to 
check the publication of pages that are held back for 
future use. Mr. Reeve, rather than curtail the diary, 
which deals with events much closer to our own time 
than 1852, has postponed their publication to a future 
day. I wonder if any present Clerk of the Council or 
other quiet gentleman behind the scenes is making notes 
for posterity! Mr. Greville, as you know, was a bland, 
amiable, courtly official; nobody suspected him of tak- 
ing any particular interest in the events of histime. He 
was regarded as a careless, pleasant man of the world, 
who took no very deep interest in anything, and he 
certainly would have been the last man to suspect of 
writing a sharp, incisive, cynical, observant, sarcastic, 
and graphic diary. The least important man amongst 
the great people with whom he was associated, he be- 
comes the most interesting of the crowd. He has not 
only become a historical personage, but he has made 
history for the rest. If he has a successor in these days, 
he must have been very busy lately with the personal 
troubles which have been going on between the courts 
of London and Berlin. The marriage of Prince Henry 
of Battenberg to Princess Beatrice is the central inci- 
dent of a curious royal history, which may yet have 
serious and lasting influences upon the Eastern question. 
Prince Henry of Battenberg and his brother, Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria, as you know, are the offspring 
of a morganatic marriage. They are discredited at 
Berlin in consequence. The Prussian Court does not 
acknowledge them as royal personages belonging to their 
set ; they ere outside the regal pale. Moreover, it is un- 
derstood that Prince Bismarck personally dislikes both 
of them. Now, the Princess Royal of Prussia (the 
Crown Princess) is generally thought to be the most in- 
tellectual of Queen Victoria’s children. She has on 
several occasions thwarted the policy of Prince Bis- 
marck. They are, almost for the first time, at one and 
in harmony on this question of the Battenbergs. The 
Crown Princess and her family would have nothing to 
do with the marriage of the Queen’s youngest daughter 
to Prince Henry of Battenberg. The Queen, however, 
has been so long accustomed to have her own way that 
she preferred a coolness with the Court of Prussia, and 
even with her eldest daughter, rather than to throw over 
Prince Henry. He is a fine, handsome young fellow, 
and there is every reason to believe that on the part of 
the two young people the marriage was the result of a 
love match. The Queen’s English subjects were there- 





fore content with it, and, by presentsand congratulatory 
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addresses, did all they could to console the Queen for 
the opposition of Berlin. Her Majesty has made Prince 
Henry a Royal Highness, a distinction, however, which 
Emperor William and his court refuse to acknowledge. 
But Queen Victoria is very firm and persistent in pro- 
moting any object she has at heart. She not only takes 
@ great personal interest in Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
but she has taken into her special consideration all his 
family, notably his brother, Prince Alexander of Bul- 
garia. If there isa modern Mr. Greville at work, the 
records of the closing days of Queen Victoria and her 
court will prove quite as spicy to a future generation as the 
three volumes of ‘‘ Memoirs ” which have been devoured 
by all the first-class subscribers to the great libraries, and 
for which the middle classes of Eagland are now wait- 
ing their turn. The American reader who does not 
know England will hardly understand that at present 
these ‘“‘ Memoirs” can only be obtained by the richer 
classes of the Empire. They are published at a prohib- 
itive price, and circulated chiefly to subscribers of the 
great libraries of Mudie, Smith & Sons, and others. 
When they have served this first turn they will come 
into the hands of the smaller subscribers, and so on until 
they are published in cheap editions. By this time next 
year they will probably be in general circulation ; 
whereas to-day in America, owing to the absence of in- 
ternational copyright, you can buy them at ten cents, 
and the great public of the United States have read and 
cast aside volumes for which the great publit of the 
United Kingdom will have to wait nearly a year. 
JosEerH Harton. 
LonDoN. 


THE FLEXIBILITY OF ENGLISH. 
By W. R. ScnvyLer. 


T has been said that the greatest enemies of our 

mother tongue are the teachers of its grammar. By 
this, doubtless, is meant that their rules and methods 
hinder the enlargement of the thought-expressing capa- 
bilities of the language, the growth of idioms, in which 
especially lie force and beauty, and tend to produce a 
cast-iron mold for all thought, to the evident develop. 
ment of a dull, lifeless uniformity unpleasant to the ear 








and mind. Without deciding upon the truth of this 


wholesale charge against the pedagogues, let us consider 
some tendencies in this direction which undeniably exist 
in many schoolrooms. 

All teachers lay down the dogma that the usage of 
cultured writers and speakers is to decide what is proper 
or improper in writing and speaking. If they were 
really guided by this maxim, the simple recalling of the 
early learned rhyme, 


‘* Many men of many minds,”’’ etc., 


would keep them from the narrow and unscholarly 
course often pursued; but in practice many treat lan- 
guage as if it were an exact, and nota historical, science ; 
they have a procrustean bed upon which are stretched 
all forms, however well indorsed by usage. 

If the village pastor on Sunday requests his congrega- 
tion to omit, in singing, the ‘‘ two last” stanzas of a hymn, 
on Monday he is called to account. The teacher’s math- 
ematical mind thinks there can be but one last ; and 
yet Professor March, at the Cambridge meeting of the 
Philological Association, showed very clearly that the 
prevailing usage of the best writers indorses the pastor. 
By the same mental process the following forms are con- 
demned, cum nullo grano salis: ‘‘ Which is the best of 
the two?” ‘‘ His speech was most perfect.” Excellent 
authority, however, supports them, and they are often 
more graceful than the forms that might take their 
place. 

It should never be forgotten that language is the most 
direct product of the mind, and so we should expect it 
to reflect all mental peculiarities. In this there is a 
great analogy between history and language. It would 
be folly for a teacher to narrate the events of a cam- 
paign, not as they actually occurred, but as they would 
have happened had ‘the opposing generals followed 
strictly the rules of military science without heeding the 
special deviations therefrom required by exigencies that 
cannot be foreseen. And yet he often follows a course 
very similar to this in teaching grammar, no account 
being taken of mental exigencies. 

It is characteristic of the mind to forget, and we find 
many instances of this in language forms. Thus the 
form, ‘‘ He has come,” absurd, if we consider the orig- 
inal meaning of the parts, has almost wholly supplanted 
the logical form, ‘‘He is come.” No one objects to 
this, but strenuous objection is made to a form that is 
really needed, is coming rapidly into use among good 
writers and speakers, and shows the same mental tend- 
ency. It is seen in the sentence, ‘‘The house is being 
built.” It is said that we should say, ‘‘ The house is 
building.” This is not always intelligible, as in “‘ The boy 
is tying.” Is the boy the actor or the one acted upon ? 
Here lies the explanation of another great stumbling- 
block—the occasional use, by good authors, of preposi- 
tions in senses not justified by their etymologies, as 
** between ” when more than two objects are spoken of. 





Graceful speech sometimes requires this, and the mind 
neglects the original meaning ; and, as the writer is easily 
understood, good rather than harm is the result. 

The mind is not always logical, and hence we find 
that such expressions as, ‘‘ My interests were taken care 
of,” ‘‘He was handed a book,” ‘‘ This letter of my 
wife’s,” ‘‘This naughty world of ours,” have become 
firmly established in the language, notwithstanding the 
emphatic condemnation of the first by Goold Brown. 
As they are not ambiguous, give elasticity, and often 
are more expressive than their equivalents, no teacher 
should condemn them. Let him rather hammer away 
at those expressions which have no adequate indorse- 
ment. To remove these from the language of his pupils 
will abundantly tax his ingenuity and patience. 

It may be said that the method of teaching, merely 
suggested here, will pave the way to great corruption of 
‘* the pure well of English undefiled,” and that the ordl- 
nary teacher, not being well read in English literature, 
will have no guide. All of our district school teachers 
cannot be thorough scholars in English, it is true ; hence 
the wise course would be to put into their hands a text- 
book whose author is a man of wide reading and re- 
search, able to discriminate between growing forms that 
are desirable and those that are not. Such an author 
would do much to keep them from the mistake of ex- 
pecting in language the precision of arithmetic. But 
the resort to a superficial process of mathematical or 
logical reasoning in such cases does not help the matter. 
Before the writer is a school grammar written by a 
teacher who seems to depend a great deal on this method. 
To give one illustration, his logic leads him to supply 
‘‘drives”’ after Jehu in the sentence, ‘‘ He drives like 
Jehu,” and to call Jehu a nominative. Put the personal 
pronoun in the place of Jehu, and what have you? 
‘* He drives like he !” Can anything be more absurd, or 
more corrupting to the mother tongue ? 

Let teachers remember that nowhere is dogmatism 
more out of place than in teaching our own excellent 
language ; let them practice a wise liberality, and they 
will do much to remove the reproach under which the 
grammar teacher still rests, notwithstanding the great 
progress he has made in recent years. Our language, 
like other great tongues, reached its highest perfection 
and beauty before grammars, in the modern sense, were 
made and taught. This fact should make the teacher 
modest ; it is not his work to mold the language, but to 
let his pupils know what the language is, to give power 
to understand it, and a phase of mental discipline that 
no other study will impart. 








A DISASTROUS PARTNERSHIP. 


By Hsatmar H. BoyesEen. 


IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
I. 


JOURNEYMAN cabinet-maker is an unherolc 

figure, and two journeymen cabinet-makers are 
doubly unheroic ; nevertheless, as it is the story of two 
journeymen cabinet-makers I am about to relate, they 
will have to do for heroes. Truls, the son of Berger, 
or, in English, Truls Bergerson, was a younger son, and 
had, therefore, a legitimate grudge against Providence ; 
for his elder brother took the farm, and he had no 
choice but to learna trade. And, as trade was dull, 
his second chojce was to goto America. Onthesteamer 
coming across he met rather a nondescript sort of fel- 
low, named Jens Moe, who also confessed to a pro- 
clivity for cabinet-making. Truls did not exactly like 
him, but they somehow drif‘ed together and stayed 
together. It may have been the sympathies of cabinet- 
making which attracted them to each other; it may 
have been a mere business instinct ; neither would have 
maintained that it was kinship of soul. As for Berger- 
son, he was wont to take life as it came along, and he 
accepted acquaintances in the same fatalistic way, with- 
out much reflection. He had remarkably few opinions 
on men or things; and, outside of his trade, the few 
he possessed were not valuable. Altogether he was a 
thoroughly neutra! individuality—an uninteresting man. 
Of stature he was smail, thick-set, and round-shouldered. 
His face was round, grave, and stolid—like a moon 
with side whiskers. His hair, as well as the fringe of 
beard around his face, tended forward, and would, with 
one year’s growth, probably have met, from all polats, 
about the tip of the nose. Over the left ear there was 
a projecting roli which had been twirled (though with 
no decorative intent) into the semblance of acurl. For 
when Truls Bergerson was embarrassed or {ll at ease, 
which he usually was except when he was handling a 
tool, he seized hold of this curl and twisted or pulled it 
until his embarrassment was relieved. He had a strong, 
obstinate-looking jaw, grayish-blue, expressionless eyes, 
and a mouth that shut likea vise. His arms gave the 
impression of being too long for his body ; but they were 
hard and sinewy, and inspired respect. Altogether, he 
was not aman to joke with; nor would you think of 
seeking him to while away an idle hour. And when 





Jens Moe nevertheless sought him, as obviously he did, 
it must have been either because he was hard up for 
company or because he had a design. 

Jens Moe, or James K. Moe, which he blossomed into 
soon after his landing in New York, was an effective 
contrast to his comrade. He was a city boy, tall, slim, 
insinuating, with all the quick adaptability and abun. 
dant resource of the street Arab. He had seen a good 
deal of life in the course of his brief career; had been 
engaged, arrested, and threatened with jail for play- 
ing an audacious prank on a high dignitary. His 
mother had in her palmy days been pretty and a 
dre:smaker, but had degenerated into taking in wash- 
ing ; she wept over him occasionally, but, after futile 
attempts at discipline, left him to the street and his 
own devices. He tried various trades, but found 
smithing too exhausting and tailoring too confining. 
Therefore, after some vacillation, he settled upon cabi- 
net-making, in which he passed through some sort of 
an apprenticeship, and in consideration of his intended 
emigration received his journeyman’s papers, and made 
his bow of adieu. There was scarcely any one in the 
capital of Norway who regretted his departure. Even 
his mother, though she shed copious tears at the parting, 
had a sense of relief when he was gone. His restless- 
ness, and the incalculable directions which his activity 
took, kept her in a state of excited apprehension lest in 
his next enterprise he should bring disgrace and misery 
both upon himself and her. He had no sense of his 
station, his mother once said ; but to this he made such 
a stinging reply that she never ventured to harp upon 
that string again. As long as sho left him in doubt 
about his station, he maintained, he felt at liberty to 
aspire for anything. But in Norway it is a very thank- 
less task to aspire, especially for one whose mother is a 
washerwoman. And it was the realization of this fact 
which induced Jens Moe to turn his back upon the coun- 
try of his birth. 

Besides being a journeyman cabinet-maker, Jens was 
also a connoisseur of men : 

‘ For, mind you, when a boy starves in the streets 
Eight years together, as my fortune was, 
Watching folks’ faces to know who will fling 
The bit of half-stripped grape-bunch he desires, 
And who will kick and curse him for his pains— 
The soul and sense of him grow sharp alike ; 

He learns the look of things, and none the less 
For admonitions from the hunger pinch.”’! 


Jens Moe’s pleasant blue eyes, which seemed to skim 
so lightly away over the surface of things, possessed this 
swift insight into character. He knew the keynote of 
a man at the end of a five-minutes’ chat, and could 
have told you exactly what he could do and waat he 
couldn’t do. As for Truls Bergerson, it required no 
great sagacity to see that he was a circumscribed soul, 
tough aud unpliable, who understood but one thing, 
but understood that well ; and as he had devoted his 
youthful years to cabinet-making, it was fair to infer 
that his forte lay in that direction. James therefore re- 
solved to cultivate him with a view to future partner- 
ship. 

II. 

The firm of Bergerson & Moe, cabinet-makers, hired a 
tumble-down shanty in an out-of-the-way street in 
a flourishing Western city, and hurg out a big sign, 
which served the double purpose of hiding the insignifi- 
cance of the shanty and inviting custom. This sign 
was Moe’s idea; the money that paid for it was Ber- 
gerson’s. As they were contrasts in everything, so also 
in this: Bergerson had a little capital, but nu ideas; 
Moe had an abundance of ideas, but no capital. He 
was 80 handsome, however, so overflowing with life and 
activity, that his impecuniosity did not trouble him. 
The streets delighted him; the enormous drays and 
trucks, loaded with merchandise, gave him the keenest 
enjoyment ; even the bridges, which tried the souls and 
provoked the profanity of good citizens, exhilarated 
him. He swam like a dexterous eel through the laby- 
rinthine turmoil, and noted the unlimited possibilities 
for advancement which this seething industrial democ- 
racy afforded. He saw himself in spirit as one of 
the pillars of the city, commanding multitudes of men, 
signing subscription papers with a grand flourish (which 
he practiced in secret), and making speeches at public 
dinners with the proud feeling of a representative cit- 
izen. He saw himself vividly in all these situations, 
and felt his bosom expand with the anticipated triumph. 
In the meanwhile Bergerson was making chairs and 
tables, which no one bought. Moe was not fond of 
making chairs, but he made some clever and tasteful 
designs, which, after much discussion, he induced his 
partner to copy. He also got up an ingenious puzzle 
with polished sticks and rings, and, after having peddled 
this invention for a few days on the street, he sold it to 
a large firm for two hundred dollars. He gained im- 
mensely in Bergerson’s esteem by this enterprise; but 
lost again more than he had gained by investing his 
surplus in a tall hat and a fine suit of clothes of the 
latest fashion. Bergerson was on the point of dis- 


* R. Browning's “ Fra Lippo Lippi.” 
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solving the partnership when he saw him enter the shop 
in this inappropriate attire ; but he only growled, and 
worked on with flercer energy. Talking was always a 
serious business with him, and not to be engaged in ex- 
cept on severe provocation. And he had reason to con- 
gratulate himself in this instance that he did not act on 
his first impulse. For during the next days he was 
dumfounded by a sudden rush of customers, who 
bought everything he had to sell at prices which he 
himself regarded as exorbitant. 

It turned out that Moe, dressed in his modish cos- 
tume, had marched through the most populous streets 
with a chair on his head, and on his back an enormous 
placard, on which the following verse was painted in 
big letters : 

Ho! ho! ho! 
For Bergerson & Moe ! 
They make chairs that never break, sir, 
Of the latest style and make, sir! 
Speed on nimble toe 
To Bergerson & Moe. 

This jingle had a kind of captivating rhythm to it 
which made men unconsciously march to it, hum it, 
curse it, and lay awake repeating it in the small hours 
of the night. One tormented man recited it to his 
neighbor in the hope of getting rid of it, and the 
neighbor, finding all other remedies unavailing, took 
the hint and sped to Bergerson & Moe. With the pro- 
ceeds of their unexpected popularity Bergerson & Moe 
hired a larger shop, and engaged s couple of journey- 
men. As it happened, their chairs were equal to their 
poetic reputation, for Truls Bergerson knew but one 
way to work, and that was the solid Norwegian way, 
which had a view both to time and eternity. You 
might sit on his chairs, or stand on them, ride horse- 
back on them with your children, or fling them at in- 
convenient visitors—they bore it all with perfect equa- 
nimity ; they scarcely changed their complexion, an’ 
they never broke. These qualitics came to be remarked 
upon, and Moe took pains that no one should remain in 
ignorance of them. At the same time he visited, in the 
guise of a critical customer, every furniture dealer in 
town, and took note of prices, designs, and workman- 
ship. To the factories, too, he gained access as a work- 
man out of employment, and made everywhere profit- 
able observations. He had a natural knack at designing, 
and kept Bergerson and the journeymen busy executing 
his brilliant ideas. Within a year a second removal 
became necessary, and a dozen journeymen scarcely 
sufficed to satisfy the public craving for the furniture of 
Bergerson & Moe. 

If Bergerson had been capable of any such violent 
emotion as surprise, he would, no doubt, have indulged 
in vague wonder at his own prosperity. But Bergerson 
was not atall emotional. He pocketed his money stolidly, 
and with no reflection except where he had better keep 
it. And after having carried some twelve hundred dol- 
lars on his person for several munths, he began to make 
cautious inquiries, and ended by investing his surplus 
in two building lots. The ground, he reasoned, could 
not run away, nor could any one run away with it. 
For more than a week he entertained himself, every 
evening, by reading the deed (with the aid of a pocket 
dictionary), and gazing at the seala and signatures with 
quiet satisfaction. Like all his countrymen, he had the 


earth hunger. 
III. 


James K. Moe had always had a weakness for the 
ladies, based upon the belief that the ladies reciprocated 
his regard. In Norway he had the nickname Pigernes 
Jens ; «. 6., the girls’ James ; and he rather gloried in it, 
as a title of distinction. His heart must have been 
made of very inflammable stuff; for on the sight of a 
pretty girl he usually fell in love with astonishing 
promptitude. He knew himself how absolutely he was 
at the mercy of these fair marauders ; and as his ambi- 
tion was for the moment uppermost in his mind, he con- 
scientiously confined his attentions to those whom he 
considered harmless. Nevertheless, as ill luck would 
have it, he one day encountered, in an ice-cream saloon, 
a most beautiful damsel, whose vocation it was to attract 
custom to the place by means of a pair of miraculous 
black eyes. James, who wasa connoisseur in the matter 
of eyes, became convinced that Netty Wood indisputably 
possessed the finest specimens extant. He seized the 
first opportunity to tell her so, and she was not inclined 
to disagree with him. He contracted an immoderate 
appetite for ice-cream, but had to call a halt while life 
yet remained. Then he took Netty to the theater, talked 
tender nonsense to her, and kissed her inadvertently at 
parting. She blushed very prettily, but made no further 
ado about it; wherefore he was induced to repeat the 
experiment at briefer intervals. Thus the winter passed ; 
and at the end of it he woke up, one morning, and found 
himself engaged. He could not tell exactly how it hap. 
pened ; but he did not question the fact. He was head 
over ears in love. In the mere effort to express the 
loveliness of his fiancée, he had acquired a vocabulary 
which, for a foreigner, was quite surprising. Her father, 
John Wood, who worked as foreman in a piano factory, 
approved highly of James, and only regretted that he 





was not, like himself, an American. As for Netty, she 
suffered herself to be adored. She was not by any 
means so infatuated with the Norseman as he was with 
her. She even disapproved of his exuberant affection, 
which she found it hard to reconcile with his character 
as a successful man of business. What fascinated her 
was not so much his shapely figure and his dashing man- 
ners as a certain shrewd sense and solidity which lay 
hidden under his superficial graces. What she adored 
above all things was success; and she gauged with 
extreme nicety those of his qualities which seemed to 
furnish a basis for a rational ambitfon. Miss Netty was 
determined to rise in the world, and she had looked 
upon the ice-cream business merely as a stepping-stone 
to further distinction. She had read story papers by the 
hundred, and had learned from them that there need be 
no limit to the aspirations of a young girl with fine black 
eyes. She had made up her mind, therefore, to love 
James only in so far as he realized her ambitious dreams. 
She was filled with tenderness for him when he came 
and told her of a successful stroke of business, and her 
eyes gleamed with pleasure when he silenced her pugna- 
cious father in argument by 4 clever repartee. She was 
so entirely on his side in all domestic disagreements 
that the family (of which she had been the autocrat 
from the time she was twelve years old) gradually 
came to look upon him as the sharer of her author- 
ity, and treated him with a respect even beyond his due. 

James Moe, clever as he was, was not aware what an 
education this engagement was to him. He was thrown 
daily into the society of Americans, familiarized himself 
with their modes of thought and speech, and began, quite 
unconsciously, to grow into accord with the land and its 
institutions. His love for Netty made him feel kindly 
toward the country to which he was indebted for so 
precious a treasure. The land from which she had 
sprung must needs be a good land ; and he twice got 
himself into difficulty by maintaining this proposition at 
Scandinavian church festivals, where the opposite senti- 
ment prevailed. Netty, on the other hand, did not 
return the compliment by a favorable disposition toward 
his people. On the contrary, she professed a very low 
opinion of the Norsemen, and cut out of the pollce reports 
of the papers all sorts of irritating paragraphs tend- 
ing to justify her prejudice. On Sundays, when he 
dined with her family, she asked him teasingly whether 
they bad potatoes in ‘‘ Norroway ” (as she persisted in 
pronouncing it), whether they had roast beef, whether 
they traveled in boats with reindeer; and exhibited 
pictures of Eskimos in proof of her assertions. It must 
be admitted, however, that she looked so ravishing when 
she propounded these preposterous queries that he 
adored her only the more abjectly for her perverseness. 

Poetic justice would seem to demand that these two 
people should have a wretched time of it in their matri- 
monial copartnership ; but, probably because they were 
such thoroughly prosaic people, poetic justice refused 
to visit them. There waz so much that was good and 
estimable in James Moe that no normally constituted 
wife could live with him very long without becoming 
fond of him. And as for Antoinette (who was to the 
late Netty what the butterfly is to the chrysalis), she 
was, with all her prudent ambitions, so full of kindly 
impulses that it would have been strange if she had 
failed to make a good wife. She had too much strength 
of character to be what is commonly called romantic. 
But she clung to her husband with wifely loyalty ; she 
felt that his cause was hers, and she was bent upon ad- 
vancing his fortunes by every means in her power. 

IV. 

I regret to be obliged to intro’uce my reader to a 
courtship a step ower down than the foregoing. For it 
happened that, simultaneously with his pariner’s, Truls 
Bergerson’s fancy gently turned in the same direction. 
The enchantress to whose charms he succumbed was 
a Norwegian cook, named Randie. If she had any 
surname, it was not generally known; but that was 
not of any consequence, as it was one of the first things 
with which her husband would supply her. What 
chiefly appealed to Bergerson in this maiden of his choice 
was her muscle and her proficiency in cooking—a rare 
accomplishment in persons of her class. She had re- 
ceived her culinary education in the house of the famous 
Mrs. Judge Halland, who kept the grandest establish- 
ment in all Northern Norway, and whose meat puddings 
and fish puddings had a national renown. There was a 
strict military régime in that house, and Mrs. Halland 
had noscruple in boxing the ears of her cook if the steak 
was burned or the soup too salt. These practices had 
filled Randie with admiration, though she herself had 
frequently suffered from them ; and her one unquench- 
able ambition was to reach a similar station cf authority, 
in which she could exercise Mrs. Halland's magnificent 
privileges. She set her cap deliberately for Bergerson, 
chiefly because he was reputed to be rich. Handsome 
he certainly was not, but that was a secondary considera- 
tion. When he was slow in responding to her overtures, 
she began to bombard him with delicate attentions, such 
as fish puddings @ /a Mrs. Halland, and other dishes 
which were not known outside of his native land. He 


retarned her favors with specimens of his own handi- 
craft, such as a spinning-wheel, reels for yarn, and cards 
for combing flax and wool. These gifts, he shrewdly 
reasoned, would make her more valuable to him when 
he should want her; for it would erable her, in accord- 
ance with the custom of Norse peasant girls, to make 
her own trousseau, from the raw material up to the last 
stage of its completion. He paid her occasional visits 
after working hours, and kept a strict account of the 
progress of her manufactures. When he thought she 
had accumulated enough, he built a modest litile house 
on one of his lots, and, after a preliminary visit to the 
parson, invited Randie to share it with him. 

Although the firm of Bergerson & Moe was nowa con 
siderable institution, employing fifty men or more, the 
senior partner worked as steadily at his bench as if he 
had been a common journeyman. He took a noiseless 
walk now and then in the sawdust and the shavings, and 
kept a strict watch over his men. If he caught any one 
doing slipshod or flimsy work he was instantly dis- 
charged. Moe, in the meanwhile, sat in the office, kept 
the books, and made new designs. The two partners 
were on a very friendly footing, though they said little 


that the other had contributed made them feel a mutual 
respect in spite of little private criticisms which each 
made upon the other’s character. 

Thus matters stood when Bergerson went to house- 
keeping with Randie; and when Moe made a sim- 
ilar venture with the young lady of ice-cream antece- 
dents, contentment reigned supreme in the firm of 
Bergerson & Moe. The first cloud upon their matri- 
monial horizon was occasioned by the first formal call 
which Mrs. Bergerson made upon Mrs. Moe. Mrs. Ber- 
gerson, in her honest Norse heart, had looked forward 
to this event with pleasure, as she expected to find a sym- 
pathetic friend and counselor in the junior partner’s 
wife. She had arrayed herself in her home-made finery, 
and had been persuaded that she looked quite imposing, 
until she rang Mrs. Moe’s door-bell and was asked by the 
servant forhercard. Poor Randie might with equal pro- 
priety have been asked for her coat-of-arms. It began 
to dawn upon her that Mrs. Moe, perhaps, wanted to 
insult her; but she bridled her wrath and seated her- 
self, bristling with animosity, in cne of the large 
chairs in the parlor. It was a perfectly preposterous 
parlor, in Randie’s opinion : heavy silk plush curtains, 
Axminster carpet, of a rich, subdued tint, spindle-legged 
chairs of different sizes, which seemed only to be walit- 
ing for a signal to dance a waltz, and the figure of a 
naked man on the top ofacarved stand. When Mrs. 
Moe finally appeared, attired in silk—actual silk, at five 
dollars a yard—and with her heavy black hair banged, 
crimped, and elaborately dressed, Mrs. Bergerson con- 
ceived such a hatred of her that she would have given 
fifty cents for the privilege of treating her as Mrs. Hal- 
land did her delinquent cooks. Mrs. Moe, on the other 
hand, though she put her visitor down as a ridiculous 
vulgarian, was at pains to receive her, for her husband’s 
sake, as civilly as possible. She was relieved, however, 
when the call was at an end ; and she had a good mind 
not to return it. But James begged her so earnestly 
that at last she yielded and went. Mrs. Bergerson her- 
self answered the bell, but when shesaw who the visitor 
was she had such an access of wrath that she slammed 
the door unceremoniously in her face. There could, of 
course, be no mistaking that ; {t meant war—war to the 
knife. 

It was a severe disappointment to Mrs. Moe that 
James, when this incident was reported to him, refused 
to declare war. He put his foot down firmly on this 
occasion, and demanded that no hostile measures should 
be considered ; and Antoinette was made to promise 
that, however trying it might be to keep the peace, 
she would assert her superiority by ignoring the insult. 
James was really so good to her that she could well 
afford to make a sacrifice where his interests were con- 
cerned. He submitted good-naturedly to the process 
of ‘‘ being Americanized,” to which she systematically 
subjected him when they were alone together. She 
corrected his accent until there was scarcely a trace 
left of it ; she exper{mented with his hair until she hit 
upon a way of parting it that was both fashionable 
and becoming ; and she trained him in all those super- 
ficial arts of bowing, entering and leaving a room, 
etc., which her observation rather than her experience 
had taught her. She was determined he should be a 
gentleman in the narrowest sense, and she found him 
an apt pupil. A certain dash of manner was, somehow, 
Jatent in him by inheritance, and waited only for the 
opportunity to make itself apparent. He carried his 
head no longer as a petitioner, but as a commander 
Wherever he went his free and easy amiability made 
him friends ; and business acquaintances began to seek 
him also in private. His handsome wife, tuo (whose 
humble antecedents were rapidly forgottei), was a 
welcome addition to social circles; men flocked about 
her, and did homage to her beauty, and respected 
her for the tact she displayed in keeping tnem at a 
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@ne Home. 


A SONNET. 


. when some workers, toiling at a loom, 

+ Having but little portions of the roll 

Of some huge fabric, cannot see the whole, 

And note but atoms, wherein they entomb— 

As objects fade in evening’s first gray gloom— 

The large design, from which each trifling dole 

But goes to make the long much-wished-for goal : 

80 do we seek to penetrate the doom 

That lies so heavily upon our life, 

And strive to learn the whole that there must be ; 

For each day has its own completed piece. 

The whole awaits us, where no anxious strife 

Can mar completeness : here but God’s eyes see 

What death shall show us when our life shall cease. 
—{Chambers’s Journal. 


“LES PETITS SOINS.” 


By EnizaBeTH CUMINGS. 


‘ ITTLE cares” (for others), ‘‘little attentions,” 
‘little mercies,” are all meant by this French 
phrase, which has no exact English equivalent, perhaps 
because the earnest, reserved Englisa nature is prone 
to neglect small matters, though, like the rest of the 
world, a frown can cloud its day, or a smile brighten it. 
The most cutting wounds given by those who do not 
observe ‘‘les petits soins” are those of careless speech. 
Comments upon their own decaying looks, toilets, fort- 
unes or misfortunes, are of course intensely disagreea- 
ble to them, but they forget that the rest of the world 
also find them unpleasant. ‘‘Oh, how you have 
changed! I shouldn’t have known you!” exclaimed a 
lady to an elderly friend, whom she met after an ab- 
sence of sixteen years, and who had just lost her only 
son. ‘‘ Your hair’s so gray, and you're so thin and 
wrinkled ! Dear me! You'll find mother changed ; but 
don’t tell her of it. She is very nervous, and it hurts 
her feelings very much to be told she has grown old.” 

The lady to whom this careless speech was addressed 
told me of it withtears. ‘‘I know I am changed,” she 
said, ‘‘ but I had gone back to O—— to bury my son, 
and slie cut me to the heart.” 

It was once my "misfortune to bein very feeble health. 
I knew my friends were anxious about me, but a warm 
day, or some little pleasure, so brightened me up, I felt 
sure that the spring would bring me new vigor. Every- 
body told me I looked well, and I was made to feel that 
I was at least a very healthy appearing invalid. But 
one bitter January day, a lady came whom I had not 
seen in six months. ‘‘ Why, how ill you look!” she 
cried, taking my hands. ‘‘ Why, I should scarcely have 
known you !” 

A deadly chill crept over me, and it was weeks before 
I recovered from Mrs. A.’s ill-timed interest. 

‘If there's one person in this world whom I cordially 
detest, itis B.,” said a relative to me of a mutual ac juaint- 
ance. ‘‘She was at my wedding, and as she bade me 
good-by, she whispered, ‘So sorry the bride cake was 
heavy.’ I was nervous and weary, and that whisper 
tormerted me the whole period of my wedding journey. 
It was like a burr in my shoe.” 

To descend to smaller matters, how many times the 
thoughtless man may, and does, lay his finger on his 
neighbor's secret sore! To be sure, it may be a sore of 
vanity, but it is quite as real as a boil or a bunion. 
Smith, who is not thirty-five, is quite bald. The spot is 
two inches across, and will not be concealed. Moreover, 
his blond hair is half gray. He is dreadfully cut up over 
it, but his mirror tells him his face is ruddy and plump, 
and that, after all, he does not look older than he is. 
When, therefore, old Jones, who is sixty-five, and wrin- 
kled, but has thick black hair, like a young man, says, 
** When you and I were young, Smith,” as a preface tu 
an anecdote antedating Smith’s birthday by a dozen 
years, Smith writhes, and the smart keeps him awake at 
least one night; for youth is capital in his profession, 
the ministry. 

Youth is also capital to Miss Brown, who is a school- 
ma’am, and at twenty-eight is compelled to wear artifi- 
cia] teeth. The dentist and her family assure her that 
no one will ‘guess that her mouth is full of porcelain. 
Not so Mrs. Becket, who is fifty-five, and one of her 
most influential patrons. ‘‘ I’m thankful I haven’t got 
to false teeth yet,” she says, placidly. ‘‘Do you think 
you can speak as plain as you did in recitations? So 
much depends on clear pronunciation in a teacher.” 

It is rare luck if we can patch up our house of life, 
or try to save expense by sending our garments to the 
dyer’s, without some observant blunderer exclaiming, 
* Ah, yes! I see—fixcd over.” 

I once knew a sensitive woman whose best-loved 
brother was intemperate. As if the fact were not enough, 
he was never the worse for liquor that an officious 
neighbor did not hurry to his sister with the news, and 
a full description of the details, if there were any. 

When a man meets 8 stranger socially there is a rare 
opportunity for ‘‘les petits soins.” Even the basest 








selfishness ought to prompt care in this regard. For 
who knows what hand may be nearest one in one’s 
direst extremity ? When we look into a stranger's face 
we never know what worry is just then gnawing at 
his heart, or what an effort he may have made to meet 
us. I well remember being asked to call upon a cer- 
tain much talked-about man, against whom I had taken 
a secret prejudice. My position wss such that I felt 
constrained to accept the invitation, though I was so 
weary I would not willingly have crossed the road to 
see a real live phoenix. Arrived at the house where he 
was stopping, Timotheus and I tried to be polite. But 
the great man folded his fat hands across his capacious 
paunch, and answered our modest attempt at conversa- 
tion elther by grunts or monosyllables. Happily his 
wife soon came in, and, seeing the situation, gave herself 
anxiously to our entertainment; when he expressed 
his mingled sense of relief and ennui by sucking air 
through his teeth, yawning unrestrainedly, and snapping 
his watch. His relations, well-bred people of consider- 
ation, whispered excuses for him as we left, but I con- 
fess that I felt like saying to him at parting, “‘ Sir, the 
past ten minutes has been no greater trial to you than 
it has been to me. I came not because I wanted to, for 
I doubt your sincerity in your public work, but because 
I had to.” 

Weare all at times ‘‘objects of interest.” We are 
guests of loving friends, who have made their circle of 
friends feel it will be a pleasure to meet us, or accident 
may suddenly bring us in a more or less limited way be- 
fore the public. We all of us need, from the highest tothe 
lowest, to cultivate ‘‘les petits soins.” As I have said, 
the basest selfishness may prompt one to it, but the true 
motive is as nigh the heart as our Blessed Lord. A par- 
lor full of ordinary peopleis not an inspiring company. 
The older people talk of their ailments, or their busi- 
ness, babies, and neighbors, and the best the younger 
folk can do is to chatter about school ; but underneath 
this commonness is something too great for words—self- 
denials, self-sacrifices, and love as strong as death. 
Only a few days ago the papers chronicled a deed a 
Homer might celebrate. An engineer of a fast through 
express saw that his train was carrfed by a misplaced 
switch into an unused siding. Bebind him was a 
heavy train full of passengers ; before him a short track 
at the end of which was a huge vile of ties. Reversing 
his engine, and setting the air brakes, he told his fire- 
man to jump. Then, bracing his feet, he grasped the 
throttle and nerved himself for death. ‘‘ Haylor was 
found crushed and unconscious, but with his hand 
firmly grasping the throttle,” read the paragraph which 
told the story in sixteen lines. But he died not in vain ; 
he saved the lives of his passengers. This engineer was 
no doubt a plain man. He may not have known any- 
thing about music, or painting, or agnosticism ; he may 
not have understood why Gladstone resigned his place, 
or have taken much interest in the last election ; but, at 
the supreme moment, he made achoice which ranks him 
with great souls forevermore. 

But it is in the home that “les petits soins” are most 
needed, and most keenly felt. A kiss, or ‘‘ You have 
done well,” or ‘‘ I love you,” are manna to the soul 
from those we love. Not one of us would exchange 
them for atun of marble and no end of verses in our 
honor after death. How quickly the children bred in 
homes where gentle courtesy is observed can be known ! 
To correct a child before others, to wound his sense of 
justice, to in any way treat him as if he were nota 
little man with a right to consideration and care in 
exact proportion to his weakness and ignorance, is a 
fatal mistake, which may warp his character for life. 
A cyclone may not visit our locality in five hundred 
years, but every summer the canker-worm, the moth, 
and a dozen varieties of bugs and blights nibble at our 
harvests and the work of our hands; and it is little 
things which make homes, churches, and society cen- 
ters of content and happiness or sources of pain and 
contention. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


O association, organized with philanthropic aims 
in view, appeals so directly to one of the most 
vital interests in the home as does the Industrial Educa- 
tion Society of New York ; for certainly nothing is more 
vital in the home than the methods of education adopted 
for the children. For years the changes have been 
rung on educational systems, and the cry has constantly 
risen for ‘‘ higher education.” After years of study we 
have now reached a point where those who claim to 
have made our social system a study stand up and tell 
us that our present system of education is entirely false 
and prejudicial to the best interests of the rising genera- 
tion ; in fact, that our system does not educate. Educa- 
tion does not mean the mere accumulation of knowledge 
of facts ; education means the acquisition of that power 
that will enable the student to be of the most benefit to 
himself and to his generation. 
When General Webb, at the last meeting of the Indus- 
trial Education Society, said that, after close observa- 
tion of the young men who were pursuing secondarily a 











technical education in the College of the City of New 
York, he found they made better students, developed 
greater moral power, and acquired a broader and keener 
conception of the relations existing between themselves 
and thelr fellow men, he made a strong point in favor 
of the grafiing of an industrial education on our pres- 
ent school system. He said that in speaking to a junior 
that day, whom he found busily engaged at a black- 
smith’s forge, he asked the question, How is it that after 
your four hours of hard study in the schoolroom you 
are willing to come bere and work at this manual labor ? 
The young man looked into his face and replied, ‘‘ Why, 
Mr. President, I find that this gives me all the physical 
exercise that I need, and I learn something every min- 
ute. Iamtrying now to find out, without appealing to 
the instructor, why it is that I have split every piece of 
iron that I have attempted to weld, and Iam going to 
keep at it until I do find out.” 

It is a mistaken idea in the minds of many people that 
the labor of the hands, except in purely artistic work, 
does not require brain effort. There never was a greater 
mistake than this, for every movement of the hand, 
made with a definite purpose in view, requires a certain 
amount of action on the part of the brain, else the move- 
ment would not accomplish the designin mind, In- 
dustrial education compels the practical application of 
mathematical knowledge. A boy could not learn to cut 
a square until he is able to measure and make its four 
sides equal; and, as the figure that he cuts becomes 
more complicated, there is the greater need for the 
knowledge acquired before the blackboard. 

When Mr. William E. Dodge, whose name is identi- 
fied with the work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
clation, says that hundreds of applications are made 
daily at the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
clation in every city by men well educated, many of 
them graduates of college, for employment, but who 
have not been educated in any specific direction, he 
states a melancholy fact. They are willing to work, 
have no particular inclinations to any kind of work, 
have no knowledge that would naturally lead them to 
any one kind of work, and are forced to take minor 
clerkships at three or four dollars a week, in a field 
where there {is little or no opportunity for promotion, 
and so their life drifts on from day to day. But the 
mechanic, without comparatively any book knowledge, 
but whose hands and brain have been trained to a spe- 
cial kind of work, is earning three and four dollars a 
day. In answer to the ques ion, Why is it that this 
state of things exists? you are met with the answer, 
Because the American people look upon manual labor 
asa disgrace. The misery of it! Who are these boys 
and men who are battling for opportunity to work, un- 
trained, unfitted in any specific direction? They are 
the sons who have been educated in our village graded 
schools and high schools, whose fond parants have seen 
in each one the future President, or at least a United 
States Senator, and who have bent every energy of body 
and mind to keep the boy in school long after school- 
books have ceased to interest him, and when he has 
been conscious enough himself that it was not by brain 
work that he would move the world. 

This matter of industrial education must apneal to the 
intelligence of every father and mother, for it is only by 
educating the individual father and mother that local 
Boards of Education will be forced to listen to the de- 
mand, and graft on to their village school some system 
by which the hands of boys and girls can be trained to 
be of use to them in some othér way than by the mere 
holding of the pen ; certainly all cannot earn their living 
that way, and it is a disgrace that our American school 
system of education, which ostensibly exists for the benefit 
of the poorer classes, should instead be a great detriment 
to them by utterly ignoring the education of the hands, by 
which bread must be earned for themselves and their 
future families by the great majority. Hundreds of boys 
and girls are taken out of school by their parents and 
put to work in lines in which they get but little remu- 
neration for the present, and with scarcely any hope for 
future progress, because they recognize the fact that 
these children must earn a livelihood, and that the public 
school system does not educate them in a line that will 
enable them to be self-supporting. 

The shuffling walk, the sullen expression, the listless 
way in which work is performed, are due in a vast ma- 
jority of cases to the hopelessness born of conscious 
ignorance. And it is right here that the value of the 
Industrial Education Society can be seen. It seeks to 
prevent this from the very beginning of a child’s en- 
trance into school by a graded system of industrial train- 
ing that shall be in the line of future self support ; and 
when this is done, it will be found that a poor man 
will bend all his energies to give his boy and girl a 
longer time in school, because they will come out par- 
tially equipped in some one direction for the business of 
life. 

Nothing can save your son or your daughter from 
meager remuneration, from a hopeless struggle, but 
intelligent development lying in the line of their talent 
and the possibilities of their station. For, whatever 
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height we reach in this life, we have to start with our 
individual inheritance, the impressions of our individual 
homes, and the training received in the special school or 
under the special system of education to which we have 
access. And one thing is certain: that knowing how to 
use the hands never kept a man from the presidential 
chair, nora woman from filling that highest and best 
office that God could give her—that of wife and mother ; 
or, if this is not to be her blessed portion, the knowledge 
of how to use her hands as well as her brains has never 
been a detriment to her material progress. 


VARIETY FOR 
By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 


HE same quality that makes life more agreeable 
makes breakfast more enjoyable. Variety imparts 
tone to a meal, as well as zest and vim to life. Plain 
meat and potato may, indeed, sustain the inner man, 
but a few delicious hot cakes, or a few toothsome little 
side dishes, give a new relish to the substantials. Of one 
kind the taste soon wearies, though it is of the very best ; 
s0 we must have a variety from day to day. Do not, in 
homely country parlance, ‘‘ get into a rut” in this mat- 
ter, and have nothing but popovers and muffins, because 
you have perfect success in making them. Change the 
programme daily, and make a success in other directions. 
Those white English muffins you see at the baker's are 
considered very nice, when split open and toasted ; but 
youcan have them’even better—hot, fresh, home-made— 
in this wise : In one pint of warm water dissolve one 
half a two-penny cake of yeast ; add one pint of milk— 
no salt—the beaten whites of four eggs, and flour enough 
to makeastiff batter. Set it to rise over night, and bake 
in muffin-rings, on well-buttered griddles, for breakfast. 
The next morning you have some cold ones for toasting ; 
for ‘‘the fragments must be looked after, that nothing 
{s Jost.” 

Waffles are acceptable as a breakfast dish. They are 
considered very difficult to make, while in reality they 
are very easy. A good waffle-iron can be bought for 
half a dollar, very strong and serviceable. It is a uten 
sil that must be kept scrupulously neat and clean. In 
deed, what kitchen utenst] should not? That virtue 
which is ‘‘ next to godliness” is very charming in the 
kitchen, 

WAFFLES. 

To the beaten yolks of three eggs add one large spoon- 
ful each of butter and sugar. Beat well, and add one 
quart of milk, flour enough to make a stiff batter, with 
two full teaspoonfuls of Royal baking powder. Lastly, 
add the beaten whites of the three eggs, and they are 
ready to bake. A little washing soda or a plece of pum 
ice stone will keep the waftle-iron always smvoth ; and 
much of the beauty of the waffles depends on this. 

Corn-bread, old-fashioned, but as good and handsome 
in its place as pound-cake, is made of one cup of the 
‘‘new process’ yellow corn-meal and two cups of flour. 
Into this mix one spoonful of butter or clear beef 
drippings, one small cup of sugar, one full teaspoon 
of salt, and two of Royal baking powder ; then beat 
the yolks of two eggs, and dissolve in a little milk. 
Pour this into the other ingredients, and as much 
more milk as is required to make a thin batter. Lastly, 
add the beaten whites. This amount makes one large 
sheet. If the batter is too stiff, the bread will be hard, 
for the corn-meal swells. It requires a moderate oven, 
and to bake nearly an hour. 

Hominy cakes, made of perhaps some hominy left 
from the breakfast of yesterday : One quart of milk, two 
beaten eggs, one spoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
salt, two of Royal baking powder. Into this put your 
hominy, beat well, and add flour enough to make a bat- 
ter. Fry on griddlesas light cakes. Hominy croquettes 
are made by adding eggs, milk, salt, and a little flour 
and baking powder to cold hominy, and then fry in 
boiling fat, dropped in by spoonfuls and browned. The 
mashed potato left from yesterday’s dinner may be made 
up, with an egg only, with croquettes, and fried, or made 
into pear-shaped rolls, set up on end, with a plece of 
butter on the top of each, and well browned in the oven. 

Toast in various forms—milk, dry, vr butter toast— 
will be what some one will want. Eggs in various styles 
may suit others. A little cold lamb, the remains of yes- 
terday’s roast, may be minced, warmed in the gravy, 
and served on dipped and buttered toast ; or some cold, 
lean ham, minced and scrambled with eggs, on toast. A 
slice of any cold meat may be just to somebody's taste 
and liking. Stew in milk a few potatoes, or fry a few 
sweet ones. The steaks and the chops and the cutlets all 
are supposed to know how,to cook ; but the ‘‘ odds and 
ends” of previous meals can all be utilized and presented 
in an appetizing shape and a variety of ways, if only a 
little thought and study is given to the matter. I[t is also 
a point of economy, which should be considered by every 
good housewife. 


‘‘He who is false to present duty breaks a thread 
in the loom, and will find the flaw when he may have 
forgotten the cause.’’, 





HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed } 

The lines called for by your correspondent ‘* L. C. T.,”’ in The 
Christian Union of November 12, are by Coventry Patmore. In 
the hope that you will give them to your readers I send the whole 
poem. 

“ My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes, 
And moved and spoke in quiet, grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey'd, 

I struck him, and dismissed 

With hard words, and unkiss’d ; 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own ; 
For, on atable drawn beside his head, 

He had put within his reach 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two French copper coins ranged ‘there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart 

So, when that night I pray’d 

To God, I wept, and said : 

Ah, when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys. 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than T whom Thou hast molded from the clay, 
Thou'lt leave Thy wrath and say, 

‘I will be sorry for their childishness.’ A. L. W. 


Knowing that you efther know or have the means of knowing 
most everything, I take oceasion to ask for a little Information 
First, I want to get. if possible, views of the principal incidents 
of the ‘“‘Sunday-School Lessons’’ for the year 1885, such as 
can be used in a magic lantern; second, I want to get the 
magic lantern. If they are to be had, no matter how many. I 
think there fs no way to impress npon the minds of the children 
what they have studied equal to having it brought vividly before 
them. Please give me what information you can withont too 
much trouble, and greatly oblige a long-standing subscriber and 
great admirer. E.¢C B. 


Will some one help our correspondent ? 


I should like to ask a favor of some of the kindly people who 
have loads of old Christmas cards lying neglected in desks and 
corners. A few weeks agol visited many camp schools and 
isolated missions on the Great Sioux Reserve in Dakota, and I 
ean faney what strange, vivid messages of Christmas kindness 
these might be to the picture-loving Indian children. Your 
Christmas cards of lest year and the year before last have ful 
filled one mission, dear friends) Can you not send them on an 
other? Please address immediately Box 54, H. N. and A. Insti 
tute, Hampton, Va. 

Will you please te'! me in your paper why Scott's novels were 
called the ** Waverley "' novels? M.S 

Sir Walter Scott’s first novel was called ‘*‘ Waverley,” and 
was published anonymously, and other books following 
were said to be by the ‘author of Waverley,’’ and thus 
they came to be called ‘“ Waverley’ novels. Why the 
author chose such a name as ‘‘ Waverley ”’ for his first book 
we do not know. 


In reply to a query in your paper of November 19, I would 
inform correspondent that the old ballad, ‘* My Mother's 
Grave,’’ can be found in the * Dalcimer,”’ a singing book 
compiled by J. B. Woodbury about thirty years ago. Think 
it can be obtained at any second-hand bookstore 

Mrs. J. W.S8. 

It is also to be found in ‘‘The Lute of Zion,” an cold col- 

lection of sacred music of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
a We 





I want to ask if you can send me the addresses of one or two 
persons who would be glad of papers—weekly or monthly — 
which I could send them. There are so many people who burn 
their Sunday papers that I think if this were put in your column 
it might catch the eye of some such person A. H. B. 

It is an excellent plan to make good papers and maga- 
zines do double duty. 

1. When did ancient Greek history end ? 

2. Under what leader did Roman and Greek soldiery first come 
into conflict ? E.c. D. 

1. B.C. 146, when Greece was annexed, as the province of 
Achaia, to the Roman Republic. 

2. Pyrrhus, 


A Sunday-school on the Hudson desires to be put in cor- 
respondence with some other school or association, with a 
view to the temporary exchange of a set of slides for a large 
magic lantern, the slides to be returned by each, in order 
to exchange with others. Address The Christ!an Union. 


In The Christian Union of 19th instant ‘‘ Mrs. U. F. T.” 
asks the author of ‘‘In Trust; or, Dr. Berirand’s House- 
hold.”” The book was written by Am nda M. Douglass; 
published by Lee & Shepar4, Boston, 1866 Cd. %. 





Perhaps some of your readers would be pleased to learn that 
if they burn embroidery silk or sewing silk instead of biting, 
breaking, or cutting it off, it makes an end lke a hard point 
almost, to thread the needle with saving considerable time. 





Please inform me who are the publishers of Blaine’s ** Twenty 
Years in Congress.”’ M. E. O. 

Henry Bill Pablishing Company, Norwich, Conn. 

Miss L. O. Cowles, Hatfield, Mass., would like the address 


of CC, A. B.,” who inquired concerning books on Mineral- 
ogy in this column a few weeks ago. ~ 





Our Youne Fotks. 


AN HONORABLE FAILURE. 
By EpitH Roprnson. 


" AY, there’s goin’ to be another Town Meetin’.” 
‘* What for? They had one last week.” 

‘“They want to have school keep longer. Guess they 
wouldn't if they had to do the studytn’,” said Tom, in 
an aggrieved tone. 

** You'll never be rich {f you don’t get some learnin’,” 
returned Sue, with the superiority of her two added 
years. She was trimming a ple as she spoke, balancing it 
carefully on the tips of her left-hand fingers. Tom was 
outside, resting his arms on the buttery window. 

‘“‘T should if they’d call Town Meetin’ every week,” 
he rejoined, ‘‘learnin’ or no learnin’. It’s quicker work 
than woodchucks at ten cents apiece, or grasshoppers at 
a dollar a bushel. I declare, why wouldn’t it be payin’ 
business to raise woodchucks, with a dime for every 
tail? I could build a pen on the north side—” He was 
off on a fresh track, and paused as this bran-new and 
enticing speculation came into bis busy brain. 

‘‘And if you didn't have enough for the wholesale 
trade, you could re-tail them,” put in his s{ster, flippant 
ly. ‘‘ Maybe father’d have something to say about it.” 

Tom apparently agreed with this latter view, for he 
sighed. 

‘‘Tt would be quicker work, anyway, than pickin’ 
dandelions or snarin’ squirrels. It makes my back ache 
to look at a strawberry. No, sir, when I grow up, I 
won't. be a farmer and earn money by pennies. I'll go 
into business and get rich without quarter the work.” 

‘It’s sure, if it is slow,” said his sister, prudently. 
‘Folks in business are always faflin’, and that when 
you least expect it.” 

‘“‘ That’s because they don’t go to work right,” said four- 
teen-year-old Tom, in his most superior way. ‘‘I made 
five dollars last Town Meetin’ In one day, and it usually 
takes me three months. I tell you what, Sue—” 

‘* Tell me what when I get back. I’ve got to put my 
pie in now.” 

While she went to the oven, Tom meditated. He 
was full of something, Sue had seen. He usually was. 
Most of his schemes related to making money, though 
whence ke bad obtained his keen eye to a good bargain 
and love of trade no one knew, Mr. Foster being a 
steady-going farmer, whom it would have been impos 
sible to persuade to put his hard-earned money, as Tom 
would fain have had him, into the speculations that 
might give such dazzling returns, but were far more 
likely to yield none at all. Ir a small way Tom had dis- 
played his native bent since he was in petticoats, in 
trading jackknives, ‘‘swapping” woodchucks’ tails for 
dandelions that might or might not fetch a good price 
in town—tbat was part of the charm, its uncertainty ; in 
holding periodically, in the barn, auction sales of odd 
traps collected in divers ways and at different times. 

There was even pow accumulating inthe loft—another 
Fourth was not far distant—almost enough to justify the 
announcement nailed up on the biggest tree in the neigh- 
borhood of the schoolhouse that there would be an 

‘** AucTION.—Goods of great value and immense variety to 
be disposed of at lowest market prices. To be held in the 
barn on the premises next Saturday p.v. TT. Foster.” 

Opinion might differ as to the value of the articles to 
be disposed of ; of their variety {t could not, for the list 
embraced everything from an anvil to a dozen milk 
pans that would have been as good as new if they had 
not leaked. But, like other of his ventures, Tom had 
not discovered that till too late. 

His last speculation had, however, been really suc- 
cessful. Town Meeting had been held last week, and he 
had fitted up a stall on the green, by the side of the 
Town Hall, stocked with refreshments for the hungry 
legislators. Pies, coffee—a little kerosene stove kept that 
hot in the two-gallon coffee pot that was another of his 
‘bargains ’’—corn balls—they went like maglc-—and 
lemonade. He could have sold twice as much, he de- 
clared regretfully to Sue, when, tired and hungry, but 
happy, he triumphantly emptied his heavy pockets. 

Sue had had an interest, too, in this speculation, 
having made the pies, and receiving therefor ten 
cents aplece. Made in the biggest ple plates and judl- 
clously cut into s{x pleces, they had brought thirty cents 
apiece. Tom had the generosity that is often the accom 
panying virtue of rashness and headlong hurry Un 
like some capitalists, he would not try to screw labor 
Twenty pies at ten cents apiece hat brought no des 
picable sum to Sue, as he counted her share from the 
day's profits ; and she felt she had honestly earned it, too, 
for it had been no small labor to fill the heavy order, in 
addition to all the other bouse 
only daughter in a farmhouse. 

This morning was Saturday, and of course there was 
all the extra baking. She had been at it since wasbing 
the breakfast dishes, and was only just through now 
that it was time to get out the potatoes and cut up the 
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cucumbers for dinner; so wicn she returned to the 
buttery, it was to say, briskly : 

** You'll have to talk fast. Fs 
will be wantin’ their dinner.” 

‘*T’ll talk shorthand,” reassured Tom. ‘‘ Now then, 
I’m goin’ in for a speculation. Mean my supply to 
come up to the demand, and I intend to monopolize 
the market this time.” 

“I’ve heard that monopoly wasn’t a good thing,” in- 
terrupted Sue, who was {occasionally a dead weight on 

her brother’s ambitious schemes. 

“You never heard a monopolist say it. I shall dothe 
square thing by the fellows, and clear a good round sum 
besides, myself. I want one hundred pies.” 

**Good land! I hope you don’t expect me to make ’em 
all.” Sue turned a startled face from her dish-water. 

“I want twenty from you. I’m goin’ to get six other 
fellows to supply fifteen apiece ; I shall pay them fifteen 
cents, which will leave me a profit of fifty per cent. 
That’s doin’ the handsome thing—more than most folks 
would.” 

If Tom had a failing, it was an overweening good 
opinion of himself. 

** Mis’ Dudley makes the best custard pies, but no- 
body can beat mother on a meat pie. I wish J could 
make apple and meat anda little spice taste as she does,” 
meditated Sue, after a few moments’ reflection. ‘‘ Well, 
I'll make the twenty pies, for I’d be awful glad to get 
enough for a new dress.” 

‘* You'll have it fast enough. All right, then; next 
Thursday, mind.” 

Tom left his position by the window to go back again 
to planting potatoes, which employment he had aban- 
doned to come to the well for a drink, and, no longer 
able to keep to himself the scheme that had been revolv- 
ing in his busy brain since Cy Rogers had shouted the 
news to his father, as he drove by on the adjoining 
road, he had stopped to consult Sue as to her share in 
the scheme, and as he dropped Early Roses into the hills 
he went on with his calculations and aircastles. Tom 
had never read the Arabian Nights and the disastrous 
end of the air castle with the shivering of the basket of 
goblets, and there was no “‘other side” to the bright 
dream in which, no longer tied down to back-aching, 
hand-blistering work, he saw himself in his own office, 
in a big leathern easy chair, and an office boy and tele- 
phone to save the wear and tear of his own lege, and 
with nothing to do but sit at the desk and make mill- 
ions. 

It was not always that he was obliged to devote his 
weekly holiday to uninteresting, if useful, potatoes. 
But it was a busy time with farmers, and, in spite of the 
two hired men, Mr. Foster had felt obliged of late to 
call in his son’s services in his leisure hours. Possibly 
this extra strain and the enforced prosaic labor had its 
reactionary influence in expanding this latest and most 
magnificent scheme of Tom, Junior’s. It was pretty 
well thought out by the time supper and chores were 
over and he was at last his own master. There were 
half a dozen calls made on the various boys whose 
mothers or sisters had the name of excelling in this or 
that variety of ple. Pie and beans were the staple 
of the country. The goods were not to be paid for 
C.0.D., ke explained to his youthful fellow-citizens 
having a canny taste for that method of business, but 
after Town Meeting. Molasses—for pop-corn balls— 
coffee, and lemons would take all his cash on hand. But 
pay was sure as the bank, he hastened to add, at theslight 
but unvarying shade that came over the face of each 
coadjutor at this announcement. So it was—as some 
banks. As collateral, he gave to these minor firms—of 
course each boy had to persuade mother or sister to bake 
for him—his note drawn up in due form : 

“ For twenty cranberry ples delivered in proper con- 
dition on or before Wednesday P.m., I promise to pay 
Jerry Nods the sum of three dollars, on demand, after 
Thursday, June 20th.” 

The number of cranberry and rhubarb pies had been 
increased, as the legislators were known to be particu- 
larly fond of those species. Tom would see himself to 
the corn cake, which he did with dire effect, for not a 
knob on the kitchen doors—there were eight of them— 
but what adhered to the hand that grasped it; and 
scrunch, scrunch, followed the unwary tread over the 
mat-strewn floor. Butthe result—three huge milk-pans 
heaped with the tempting white balls—was well worth 
these smal] annoyances. Then, back and beyond this 
scheme was another, that in its magnificence completely 
dwarfed it. About a year before, Tom had answered 
one of the advertisements for making money by the easy 
and rapid method, and ever since then letters, adver- 
tisements, circulars, from Maine to Oregon’s wilds had 
poured in upon him, alluringly setting forih this or that 
gold mine, lottery, stock and bond investment, method 
of coloring photographs, opportunity to sell this or the 
other book. Tom’s desk was stuffed full of them ; each 
in turn had given him that delicious thrill and wild 
longing that made him vaguely discontented and out 
of sorts for daysafter. The last circular had arrived from 
the firm that invested so shrewdly for its patrons that 


uer and the hired help 





loss was unknown to the holders of those stocks and 
bonds it selected with unerring sagacity. Hitherto 
Tom had not had money enough to invest. Now—a 
bicycle, a new boat, and a rifle gun that would hit the 
mark were mingled oddly with boyish dreams of Wall 
Street, and the receipt of checks that would astonish his 
family, and cause his father, who frowned darkly on 
his son’s correspondence, to own there were better and 
quicker ways for making one’s fortune than his old- 
fashioned one of steady-going work. 

The six boys were as good as their word. Early 
Wednesday morning the contribution began with Johnny 
Dean’s quota of epple pies, with the flaky, confectioner- 
like crust that was a secret to that part of the country ; 
and it kept up through the day. Rob Ward, with the 
stipulated number of equash and pumpkin, mixed, did 
not eppear till nearly dark, when Tom was almost in de- 
spair over their non-arrival. 

‘**Don’t they look immense!” said the latter, in a tone 
of satisfaction, as he stood contemplating the row on 
row of crusty cover, criss-crossed cranberry and lemon, 
or the brown and old gold of pumpkin and squash. 
They were all on the long table down cellar. By its 
side was a bushel basket of corn balls and two mammoth 
stone pots of lemonade. Tom intended to be on the 
spot bright and early, as some of the men had a consid- 
erable distance to travel and might be tempted to patron- 
ize before beginning the business of the day. Sue had 
been helping the boys take the last load down; poor, 
tired Sue, who had toiled since day-dawn to get her 
own twenty completed ! 

“They do look bully!” assented Rob, admiringly. 
‘*Let’s sample. I'd just like to pitch in.” 

** You'll get pitched out if you try that on,” said Tom, 
warningly. Rob had the reputation amongst his mates 
of never hesitating to get the best of anybody if oppor- 
tunity offered and there was no chance of detection. 
An inherited reputation and character ; nobody could 
ever fasten downright fraud on the elder Ward, but a 
man who had had dealings with him once was slow to 
traffic with him again. But people rarely spoke of his 
failing, his over ‘‘’cuteness,” least of all those who had 
been taken in, for it was usually in so neat and unex- 
pected a manner that the victim felt crestfallen enough 
to keep his loss to himself. Ward was even first select- 
man and head and front of town affairs, so well was 
his dishonesty within the bounds that law, not honor, 
sets. 

**Can’t make out to pay me to-night, I s’pose ?” said 
Rob, as they turned to go upstairs. 

“That isn’t in theagreement.” Tom prided himself 
on being rather more than the equal of Rob in sharp- 
ness. Tom prided himself on other things. 

‘« There are a good many pies. Trade might be slow. 
S'pose you give me a mortgage on your boat,” sug- 
gested Rob, with considerable show of indifference. 

“TI don’t mind. You needn’t be afraid of your 
money.” There was mingled in the reply an honest 
scorn of the lurking dishonesty that was ready to sus- 
pect its like in another, and a pleasure in the business 
document proposed. The boys went into the wood- 
shed together, and Tom drew up the mortgage in word- 
ing which, though not the accepted form, was fully as 
intelligible, and handed it to his watchful companion. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t be as suspicious as he is for—something,” 
said he, with emphasis, as he watched Rob down the 
road. ‘‘Is’pose ’cause he isn’t square himself he thinks 
everybody else is crooked ;” which was not an unfair 
statement, as, in general, the world is but a mirror in 
which we behold ourselves. 

“JT wish you hadn’t given him the mortgage.” Sue 
had finished her last chore, the washing of the big two- 
gallon milk cans, and was standing with her brother by 
the shed door. 

«* Women don’t understand such things,” he returned, 
loftily. ‘‘It was merely a business form. ‘It’s be- 
neath a fellow to be always on the lookout for tricks ;” 
by which remark Tom displayed a striking lack of one 
trait that might have fitted him for a business life. 

“°Tisn’t if somebody means to trip youup. What 
did he want that paper for if he don’t mean to get that 
boat he’d been wantin’ ever since you built it, and his 
father too mean to buy him one, and him not smart 
enough to make one for himself ?” Sue spoke in rather 
an offended tone, and, woman-like, had run somewhat 
off the track. ‘‘ Besides, the crust wa’n’t near as good 
asmine. They hurried on those pies so.” But then, 
Sue was a girl, and inconsequential in her arguments. 
Tom smiled at the last words ; seeing which, his sister 
turned, half angrily, to leave him. 

“*Hain’t heard yet, Tom?” She caught the words 
on the threshold, and stopped to listen. It was one of 


the hired men. ‘‘ There ain’t goin’ to be any town 
meetin’ to-morrow, after all.” 
‘« What !” 


It was a double What, though uttered simultaneously. 

‘Cy Rogers just stopped to tell us. Notice was given 
this mornin’, but it’s been a considerable time travelin’ 
our way. Ben Ward says ’tain’t legal to reconsider.” 

There was & full minute’s pause, broken at last ina 





way characteristic of mam and woman in such a situa- 
tion. 

“If I don’t give Rob the biggest thrashing he ever 
deserved. He must ha’ known it last night!” It was 
such a relief to the crowd of mingled feelings, the sea of 
trouble he saw ahead, to have somebody’s head to 
punch. 

‘*Tom,” softly, ‘‘ you needn’t mind about paying me. 
That will make it less.” 

‘Kinder tight place for you, and no mistake,” said 
the man. Then he went to the barn to tell the others, 
and Tom and Sue were alone. 

It was the very next day that the familiar notice ap- 
peared on the trees in the school yard informing the 
public that on the following Saturday T. Foster would 
hold an auction at his barn and dispose of his large 
stock without reserve. They were pretty well attended 
to, these notices, less on account of the wonderful bar- 
gains to be obtained than the fun. Everybody went to 
T. Foster’s auctions. So, on this particular Saturday, 
nearly all the boys in town were gathered in the big 
barn. Pretty soon the now empty lofts would be filled 
with hay, but Mr. Foster never thought of beginning 
the mowing till the first Monday after the Fourth, so 
the auctioneer had it all his own way. 

He had taken his stand in the hay cart with his stock 
piled up behind him and an old iron bolt for a hammer. 
Bidding was not particularly lively, in spite of the glow- 
ing terms in which each article was described. There 
was competition on a dark lantern, for which none of 
the bidders had a well-defined use, but it savored so 
pleasantly of romance and midnight marauders that 
more than one boy eagerly coveted it. Bidding also ran 
high on a couple of rabbits that were destined to be- 
come the sorrow of the boy to whom they were knocked 
down, for no bolts nor bars could for them a prison 
make, while they disdained all diet other than the bark 
of the choicest young trees and the shrubs fullest of blos- 
soms or young fruit. 

The terms of the auction were always cash down, the 
money being deposited in an old collar-box. 

“‘ There, that’s the last, fellows,” said the auctioneer, 
as six Indian arrow-heads and a primitive musical instru- 
ment made from atin can and rosined strings were all 
sold for one cent. No wonder Tom’s auctions were not 
popular with his elders. ‘‘ Now you just hold on till I 
count up.” 

The boys obligingly waited, displaying and examin- 
ing their bargains and eating pop-corn the while. Tom 
furnished that, and it was another attraction of these 
gatherings. It did not take long, unfortunately, to 
count the contents of the box, and the auctioneer once 
more demanded attention by a thundering blow of his 
hammer. 

‘‘A meeting of my creditors will now be held in the 
first stall!” he announced. ‘‘The company will please 
remain, and be so good as not to snap corn out of the 
chest at each other. You sit on it, Bert.” 

The creditors filed into their commodious quarters 
with anxious faces, each of the slx—no, the five: Rob 
Ward was not there. He had been promptly paid on 
the Thursday morning set forth in the mortgage. To her 
disappointment, Sue did not have the new dress toward 
which she had saved half; but then, Rob Ward did not 
go rowing in the boat of whose handiwork she was so 
proud. Each of the other five had received a note, 
reading : 

‘* Dear Sir,—I regret that I am at present unable to meet 
my liabilities, as agreed. You are hereby invited to attend 
@ meeting where we can arrange a compromise. 

** Respectfully yours, T. Foster.” 

It did not read promisingly ; certainly none of them 
were quite sure what a compromise was, either. The 
dictionary, to which more than one applied, said that it 
was “to adjust a difficulty by mutual concessions,” 
Were they to be asked to make a ‘‘concession ” of half ? 
But they had conferred together, and agreed at least to 
wait and see what Tom meant to do before pressing 
matters. Tom was a good fellow ; they all sympathized 
with him, and were indignant with Rob Ward for not 
saving him, at least, the squash and pumpkin liabilities. 
He had known:all along, his father being first select- 
man—oh ! yes, and had just hurried up at the last 
finding that Tom’s father would be one of the last to 
whom the news would get, living, as he did, on the bor- 
der of the wide-spreading, scantily-settled town. 

They would not be hard on Tom ; they would agree 
to most any decent proposal he had to make ; this was 
in conclave behind the horse-blanket that served as por- 
tiére to the stall. But still, Fourth of July was at hand, 
and they had their own engagements to meet. If Tom 
would pay something down—perhaps they did not com- 
mit themselves to positive statement, the five. There 


was in them much of the New England thrift and close- 
ness that rarely allows weak-minded sympathy to get 
the better of it. The debtor’s first words were not reas- 
suring. 

‘‘T’ve counted up the money from the sale,” he began, 
“and all the rest of the money I could scrape together. 
I’ve sold my gun to Cy Rogers ”—there was a murmur 
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of unalloyed sympathy here ; to lose a gun went straight 
to every boyish heart there, without a thought of self- 
interest—‘‘ I’ve sold my boat to Sue, with the privilege 
of buying it back soon as I can; and Sam Horsford’s 
taken my boxin’ gloves and new skates, But, all the 
same, fellows,” Tom went bravely on, finding it hard to 
bring out the words, though encouraged by the unmis. 
takable good-will of his creditors. Yet, underneath it 
all—the honest dismay at debts he could not pay, morti_ 
fication at the failure of his last and biggest scheme, 
anger against Rob Ward, and worry as to how and 
when he could square all up—was an odd kind of pleas- 
ure in the words with which he concluded : “I find it’s 
no use. I cannot meet my Habilities. I must declare 
myself bankrupt. I can only pay, I find, thirty cents 
on a dollar.” 

Sympathy had not entirely vanished, but anxiety had 
increased. 

‘«T went to father, and told him how I was fixed, and 
offered to hire out to him Saturdays, and through the 
summer, if he’d advance rhe as much as I wanted. 
’Twon’t matter so much, as I sha’n’t have any boat or 
gun, maybe. And, say, fellows, I’ve given up specula- 
tion—promised father I would—and am goin’ in for 
work, steady and sure, if awful slow,” and Tom heaved 
a sigh to the memory of that brilliant, if evanescent, 
bonfire of the night before, that had sent New York 
Stock Companies for Mutual Benefit, Louisiana State 
Lotteries, and a score of odd schemes by which ‘‘ an 
enterprising young man can easily make thirty dollars a 
week at home,” to ashes and thin air. ‘‘ I'll bring the 
rest of the money round to-night, so as to equare up be- 
fore Sunday, and you can feel safe for the Fourth.” 

Perhaps the most creditable part of the whole transac- 
tion was the matter-of fact, taken-for-granted air with 
which Tom alluded to ‘‘squaring up,” as though any 
other course was not for a moment open. No, decidedly 
he would not have shone as a speculator. 

**Good for you, Tom! We'd ha’ waited, but we did 
want it for the Fourth. Too bad you got taken in. 
Why didn’t you sell some of the pies ?” 

‘‘T did. Mother and some cf the folks round bought 
some, but it’s too hot to keep ’em long ; then there was 
such an all-fired lot. Anyhow, fellows, I've never done 
anything to be ashamed of in the business line, and I 
don’t think cheating and smartness are the same, if some 
folks do.” 

That was all the allusion he made to Rob Ward. Way 
underneath, the episode may have had something to do 
with his relinquishing speculation in favor of work ; for 
to find somebody ‘‘’cuter” than himself was a blow to 
his self-confidence from which he never quite recovered. 
There was a speech he made to the whole company, as 
he mounted the hay-cart again, that for long after re- 
mained engraved on the hearis of the community : 

‘** Fellow citizens, this is the last auction that will ever 
be held on these premises. I am about to retire from 
public life””—Tom had not attended town meetings with 
unfailing regularity for nothing—‘' with the esteem and 
affection—that is, I wish to celebrate by a banquet. After 
disposin’ of all possible, there are yet considerable 
many remaining, squash, custard, and rhubarb predom- 
inating, as bein’ of the more perishable kind.” The 
company waited breathless; this seemed to promise 
something better than pop-corn, which was dry, and, 
somehow, always left an aching void—an effect of min. 
gled emptiness and pain impossible to be produced by 
any other known comestible. ‘‘ Having come to terms 
with my creditors, I now invite the whole meeting to 
adjourn to the loft, and we will proceed to eat up the 
assets,” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
HERE is so much interest in clubs just now that I 
think you will like to know some very good rules 
that were adopted by the girls about whom Miss Banks 
tells in her book, ‘‘The Children’s Summer.” They 
will help you, perhaps, when you organize your little 
societies, of which I hear there are very many all over 
the country. We shall surely find the world growing 
better very fast if all these good rules are kept : 

‘““RuLe First.—The name of our society shall be ‘The 
Vacation Club,’ and the members shall be called ‘ Brotherly 
Lovers.’ The motto shall be: ‘ Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love.’ 

*‘ RuLE SeconD.—Each member shall have a book-mark 
of blue ribbon for a badge, with the name and motto painted 
on it, which she shall keep in her Bible and look at very 
often. 

“‘ RULE TurrRD.—We will all try to put into our lives this 
summer thoughtfulness for others, and to gather as many 
things as we can from the garden of brotherly love. 

‘“‘RuLE FourtH.—We will not forget to ask the King for 
his help and to study his letter that we may know what he 
wants us to do and to be. 

“‘ RoLe Firta.—We will try to put a little happiness into 
the life of some poor, sick, or sorrowful person.” 


This last rule is really the rule of the 10X1—10 Clubs, 
and I think that of itself would make a good foundation 











for a ‘‘Lend a Hand” Club ; and that brings me to a 
short letter which contains a plece of good news and 
asks an important question. I hope the question will be 
answered by some of my young people better than I can 
do it. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have read in The Christian Union about the 10Xi—10 Club. I 
write to ask you how they are organized, for we want to form 
one here with some boys and girls. 

Your loving niece, Ores H. 

You may organize your club very much as you like, 
with officers elected and a constitution and by-laws as 
formal as'you please, but if;it is to be a real 10X1—10 Club 
it must not be formed to have a “ good time,” nor to 
study something for its own improvement or advan- 
tage, but its object should be the “uplifting of some 
person, neighborhood, or institution” outside the club 
itself, and it must be a growing club. It may begin 
with as few as three, but it ought to bring one new 
member to itself every month, and when it numbers 
twenty it should divide into two, and thus go on to in- 
clude everybody. That is what the 10X1—-10 means. 
For 10X10—-100, and 10X100—1,000, and soon. It means 
growth by multiplication. I’m very glad you are going 
to organize a club, and I hope you will tell us how you 
sucoeed. You can buy the badges at asmall cost. Some 
one of the cousins will tell you where to get them, and 
to whom to write to hear about all the clubs that have 
been formed in different parts of the world. 


WasuHineTon, D. C., November 22, 1885. 


And now, while we are thinking about this subject of 
organized effort among young people, I want you to 
read carefully this letter, which has come in response to 
my request, and I hope it will touch the hearts of the 
young people who need one another’s help in Christian 
living : 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I was much pleased to receive your kind letter, and thank you 
for it. You asked—did you not ’—for a few words more about 
The Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 

I would say that the Society was but four years old last Febru. 
ary, yet at the conference in July there weve 223 societies re- 
ported, with a total membership of 14,892; and many societies 
have not reported to the Conference. The Society itself, in the 
words of its friends, “issimp'y an organized effort to lead the 
young people to Christ and into his church, to establish them 
firmly in the faith, and to eet them at work in the Lord’s vine- 
yard.” And its object {s “to promote an earnest Christian life 
among its members, to increase their mutual acquaintance, and 
to make them more useful in the service of God.” ‘The active 
members of this society shal! consist of all young persons who 
believe themselves to be Christians, and who sincerely desire to 
accomplish the results above specified... They pledge them- 
selves to “be present at every meeting, unless detained by 
some absolute necessity ; and to “take some part, however 
slight, in every meeting.” The associate members are 
“young persons of worthy character who are not at present 
willing to be considered decided Christians. They are expected 
to ‘regularly attend the prayer-meetings,’’** but shall be ex- 
cused from taking part.’ Itis the special prayer and work of 
the Society that all the associates “ willin time become active 
members.” 

“ The various committees are very important features of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor.’ The most 
important of these is thought to be the Lookout Committee. 
Part of this committee’s work is to bring in new members. “ But 
its most delicate, and at the same time important, duty is the 
reclaiming of those who have grown lax and indifferent to their 
vows. .. . There are few young people who stay away who can- 
not be reclaimed and brought back to their allegiance by a wise 
and faithful Lookout Committee ”’ 

The Prayer-Meeting and Social Committees are the other two 
of the important and essential committees. Others may be added 
to suit local needs; as, the Sunday-School Commitee, the Call- 
ing Committee, the Music Committee, the Missionary Committee, 
the Flower Committee, the Temperance Committee. 

The questions are often asked, ‘* Who may become members?” 
“ Should there be anage limit?’ Wita most societies the heart 
is the age limit. “ Many a man is old at twenty-five; manya 
man at fifty is still young. ... It is very essential that there 
should be in the Society a number of the older young people, say 
those between twenty and thirty-five, to give stability to the 
work and to take the lead in the committees. On the other side 
the age limit easily takes care of itself. Children whom their 
parents allow to be out in the evening are not too young to be- 
come members.” One thing I have not said anything about, as 
yet—‘‘ The Experience Meeting.” ‘‘ This meeting is one of great 
importance,” and is the one at which the roll of members js 
called. There are “various names : ‘ Experience,’ ‘Consecration,’ 
‘ Progress,’ or simply the ‘ Monthly Meeting ;’ but by whatever 
name it {is called, it should and may be made a‘real power. At this 
meeting, in some way, some expression of renewed loyalty to 
Christ should be obtained from every active member. When the 
roll is called it should be made a very serious matter, and the 
mere response to the name should be considered a reconsecration. 
Some societies have found it best to call the roll not at the close, 
but during the progress of the meeting, so that each may respond 

to his name with a prayer or a word of testimony, or a passage 
of Scripture. This plan, for many societies, is the best.” 

Forgive my quoting so liberally from the Rev. Mr. Clark’s 
paper, and from the constitution ; but it seemed the best way to 
tell you and the little ones about the Society and its work. 

One more quotation as a summary: ‘The essential features, 
then, of the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor are 
pledged and constant attention upon the weekly prayer-meet- 
ings, pledged and constant participation therein by every active 
member, pledged and constant work for others, through the 
committees, and in any way which may be suggested. A few, 
living up to these pledges faithfully. will, with the blessing of 
God, soon become a powerful host in any church. There is no 
danger that the rules will be toostrictly enforced. There is great 
danger that they will be regarded too loosely. The society that 

ooks to God for all blessings, and strictly observes their vows, 
voluntarily taken by each young person, cannot fail.” 

Now, Aunt Patience, if I am not too far overstepping the bounds 


of a letter, let me say that at the conference in July last, at Old 
Orchard, under the general laws of the State of Maine, a corpo- 
ration was formed under the title of the ‘‘ United Society of 
Christian Endeavor,”’ with Mr. W. J. Van Patten, of Burlington, 
Vt., President, and Mr. George M. Ward, of Lowell, Mass., 
‘Treasurer. *‘ Annual membership in the United Society is ob- 
tained by payment of an annual fee of one dollar.” Twenty 
dollars will constitute a life membership. Any desired informa- 
tion, copies of By-Laws, etc., may be had through the Treasurer, 
or through the General Secretary, the Rev. S. W. Adriance, Box 
1,235, Boston, Mass. 

I feel almost guilty in writing so long a letter on the one sub- 
ject ; but perhaps you can abridge it, if you think the nieces and 
nephews, with perhaps their fathers and mothers, would rather 
have a still more condensed description. If you like, I will send 
you a Conference Report, and Mr. Clark’s little book, ** The Chil- 
dren and the Church.” 

Hoping this letter is what you wanted, and with much love to 
you and yours, Your niece, ** Evsig. 


You see in this the same spirit that Mr. Hale put into 
his mottoes, ‘‘ Look up, and not down ;” “Look out, and 
not in ;’ *‘ Look forward, and not back ;” and ‘“‘ Lend a 
hand,” doing all ‘‘in His name.” 





HoRNELLSVILLE, November 10, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


It has been an everlasting time since I wrote to you last. You 
asked me how I was spending my vacation. I will tell you. I 
went to Buffalo, as I always do, and then mamma and a friend 
of hers took me down to Long Branch, and we stayed there two 
weeks, and then we went up to New York. You said you went 
into the country as much as you could, so mamma said, ** Well, 
I do not see any use in going to see her, because she wrote that 
she stayed in the country so much,” so I did not come. AfterI 
left New York I went down to Manhattan Beach, and wasthere 
ten days, and then I went up to New York again, and then to 
Orange, N. J., for awhile, and then we went upto New York and 
took the ** Mary Powell’? up the Hudson to Poughkeepsie, and 
then to Albany, and then to Buffalo. We were gone a little over 
amonth. Mammaand my little sister Margaret have gone up to 
Buffalo to stay a few days. | just got home from school. I go 
to school morning and afternoon, and I take German and 
music lessons, and my brother Nathantel takes lessons on the 
‘cello. I think now I have written quite along letter; so good- 
by. From your loving FLORENCE. 

The time you did not write was not quite ‘‘ everlast- 
ing,” for you ended it with a very good letter. Young 
people newadays use words that sound very queerly to 
me. Becarefui that you learn German correctly, and 
don’t put into your sentences there any such out-of- 
place words as that ‘‘ everlasting.” What a fine time 
you had in the summer! Which did you like the best, 
the sea or the hills? I think itis beautiful to look off 
at the ocean, and I like the broad river between the 
hills. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

DO YOU KNOW WHO IS WRITING TO YOU ? 
MY NAME IS CLARA, AND I AM FIVE YEARS 
OLD. MY LITTLE BROTHER CHARLIE IS 
VERY CUNNING, AND HE CALLS ME DIZZY 
BECAUSE HE CAN’T TALK VERY WELL. I 
GO TO SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH. IT 
IS PRETTY HARD TO SIT STILL IN CHURCH 
SOMETIMES. WON'T YOU PLEASE SEND ME 
YOUR PICTURE SOMETIME ? 

GOOD BY. CLARA P. 

Yes, it is hard to sit still in church, but you will be 
glad by and by that you learned how to do it when you 
were young. Give my love to your sister and brothers. 


Dersy, Conn., November 9, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I thought I would write you a few lines, I have never written 
before, but Alice Austin was going to write to you, so thought I 
would write, too. I have no sisters, but I have a brother about 
seven years of age. I am eleven years old to-day. I don’t have 
much tim3 to write. Iam writing thisin school. Please excuse 
me if Imake some mistakes. I have just studied my geography. 
I have a cat; itis about six years old. I have nine dolls; the 
largest my aunt brought me last Christmas. I have also a large 
set of dishes which my father gave me two years ago Christmas. 
I can think of no moreto say, so will close. 

Your niece, ANNIE R. 

Trixie, who {s about your age, thinks she does not 
have time to write many letters when she is going to 
school. She is trying now to sew a little, but she does 
not feel much like staying in the house while it is 
daylight, and her eyes grow tired early at night. 


Wasiosa, Minn., November 1, 1888. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


Ihave not written to thank you for the beautiful Christmas 
card you sent in December yet, and I fear I have no reasonable 
excuse, but I am very sorry. I am afraid, Aunt Patience, that 
I’m very lazy, but will try to do better hereafter. I have 
been going to the Wesleyan Methodist Seminary of this place, 
but am very sorry that I must leave, to make room for my 
brother. We had acounty fair at Kasson, Minn., which was 
quite a success. I went two days,and saw many things which 
pleased me, but I think I liked the school department best. 

The weather is changeable here ; it was bright and warm for 
atime, and then cold, and now it isdark and dreary. People 
are busy now husking corn and preparing for winter, 

My sister Elsa had a party on her eighth birthday, to which I 
am sure you would have been invited had you been here. 

Can my sister Grace become one of your nieces ? 

I wonder if you will remember me ff I sign myself simply 

Your loving niece, Hauer. 


We shall be glad to welcome Grace when she comes. 
I used to know a little girl named Hallie, but Ler real 
name was not atall like yours, Your first name, Mary, 
is to me the most beautiful name in our language. You 
see I knew who you were immediately. 





Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


; 
; 
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SUNDAY GAFTERNOON. 
SERVICE.’ 


HEN I beheld a lover woo 
A maid unwilling, 

And saw what lavish deeds men do 

Hope’s flagon filling— 
What vines are tilled, what wines are spilled 

And madly wasted 
To fill the flask that’s never filled, 

And rarely tasted ;— 


How that men wander in the wide, 
Wide world of wishes, 

And feast with Pride, that Barmecide 
Of unreal dishes ; 

Devouring all life’s heritage 
And inly starving, 

Dulling the spirit’s mystic edge 
The banquet carving ; 


For gain or glory lands and seas 
Endlessly ranging, 

Safety and years and health and ease 
Freely exchanging ; 

Chiseling humanity to dust 
Of glittering riches, 

Giod’s blood-veined marble to a bust 
For Fame’s cold niches ; 


Loosing the reins to steed that stains 
The rider’s raiment ; 

Outpouring sacrifice and pains 
For worthless payment ;— 

When, ever as I moved, | saw 
The world’s contagion, 

Then turned, O Love! to thy sweet law 
And compensation, , 


Well might red shame my cheek consume ! 
O Service slighted ! 
O Bride of Paradise, to whom 
I long was plighted ! 
Do I with burning lips profess 
To love thee wholly, 
Yet labor less for bleseedness 
Than fools for folly ? 


The wary worldling spread his toils 
Whilst I was sleeping ; 

The wakeful miser locked his spoils, 
Keen vigils keeping ; 

1 loosed the latches of my soul 
To pleading Pleasure, 

Who stayed one little hour and stole 
My heavenly treasure. 


A friend for friend’s sake will endure 
Sharp provocation, 

And knaves are cunning to secure 
By resignation, 

And smiles upon a smarting cheek, 
Some dear advantage, 

Swathing their grievances in meek 
Submission’s bandage. 


Yet for thy sake I will not take 
One drop of trial, 

But raise rebellious hands to break 
The bitter vial ; 

At Hardship, surly-visaged chur, 
My spirit sallies, 

And melts, O Peace, thy priceless pearl 
In passion’s chalice. 


Yet never quite in darkest night 
Was I forsaken ; 

Down trickles still some starry rill 
My heart to waken. 

O Love Divine! could I resign 
This changeful spirit 

To walk thy ways, what wealth of grace 

Might I inherit ! 


If one poor flower of thanks to thee 
Be truly given, 

All night thou snowest down to me 
Lilies of heaven ; 

One task of human love fulfilled, 
Thy glances tender 

My days of lonely labor gild 
With gleams of splendor ! 


One prayer, ‘‘ Thy will, not mine,” and bright 
O'er all my being 

Breaks blissful light, that gives to sight 
A subtler seeing : 

Straightway mine ear is tuned to hear 
Ethereal numberr, 

Whose secret symphonies insphere 
The dull earth’s slumbers. 


‘ Thy will |’? then am J armed to meet 
Misfortune’s volleys. 
For every sorrow I have sweet — 
Oh, sweetest solace | 
‘Thy will!” no more I hunger sore, 
For angels feed me ; 





*The above poem was found among the papers of a young 
lady after her death, and her family believe she wrote it, but 
will be glad to know if they are mistaken. 





Henceforth for days by peaceful ways 
They gently lead me. 


For me the diamond dawns are set 
In rings of beauty, 

And all my paths are dewy wet 
With pleasant duty ; 

Beneath the boughs of calm content, 
My hammock swinging, 

In this green tent my eves are spent, 
Feasting and singing. 








THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR.’ 
By LyMANn ABBOTT. 


HE prophet sees, as in a vision, a panorama of 
redemption : God summoning Zion to arise from 
her dust and ashes, put on her strength and her beautiful 
array, and rejoice in the deliverance which the Lord, 
through his messengers, brings to her. Then suddenly 
his song passes from the major to the minor key. The 
sun which has risen upon the land goes, as it were, 
behind a cloud. He sees the promised Redeemer of 
Israel without form or comeliness, a man of sorrows and 
acquaiated with grief; and he breaks out with the 
lamenting cry : ‘‘ Who hath believed our report? and 
to whom hath the arm of the Lor.] been revealed ?’ How 
clearly he himself saw the suffering Saviour whom he 
described we do not know; we only know that the 
devoutest and best among the Jewish people failed to 
realize the full meaning of his words, and even Christ’s 
own disciples, instructed by their master in the meaning 
of the Scriptures, abandoned their hope that he had been 
the one who should deliver Israel when they saw bim 
dead upon the cross. The light of history illuminates for 
us the page of prophecy, makes its enigmas intelligible, 
and its clouded vision clear. In the light of that history 
ct us try to interpret the neaning of Isafah’s report. 

1. The world’s Saviour saved it by his humiliation. 
In the graphic language of St. Paul, he ‘“‘ emptied him- 
self, taking the form of a bond-servant.”? There was 
certainly nothing in his external life and circumstance, 
and nothing, so far as Gospel history indicates, in his 
physical appearance, to indicate the divinity which 
tabernacled within him. He was a root out of dry 
ground ; when men saw him there was in the sight no 
beauty that they should desire him. Buddha was born 
in a palace, and his princely mien won reverence for 
him even in his childhood : 

**In speech 
Right gentle, yet so wise ; princely of mien, 
Yet softly-mannered ; modest, deferent, 
And tender-hearted, though of fearless blood ; 
No bolder horseman in the youthful band 
E’er rode in gay chase of the shy gazelles ; 
No keener driver of the chariot 
In mimic contest scoured the palace courts.” * 

Jesus was born in a manger, brought up in a car- 
penter’s shop, worked at a carpenter’s bench, and lived 
as a peasant among the peasant population of an insig- 
nificant province of the Roman world. The princes of 
mankind knew not the King of kings and Lord of 
lords ; only those who had spiritual vision could see 
the divineness which his humble garb and Jife dis- 
guised. He looked not down upon mankind, reaching 
a condescending hand to lift them to himself ; he came 
down to mankind, clasping them with an outstretched 
hand to lead them with himself back to the eminence 
from which he had descended. So he at once exempii- 
fied God's nature and illustrated the true and divine 
method of redemption. This is always to go down to 
those whom we wish to lift up to ourselves, to enter into 
their life, to share their experience, to make ourselves in 
all sinless ways at one with them, that they may become 
at one with us. It is characteristic of Christian redemp- 
tion in all its forms that it begins at the bottom, working 
up; not at the top, percolating down. Christianity, in 
all its work, like the Christ who founded it, is non- 
aristocratic. Christian education is education for the 
common people; the Christian Bible is a Bible trans- 
lated into the vernacular tongue, that the people may 
read it; the Christian church is a church which filings 
wide open its doors and invites ‘nu from the highways 
and the byways. The Christian religion transforms the 
under strata of society, and so transforms all. Whatever 
rite or doctrine or method is fitted only for the cultured 
and the refined, and draws men only by its visible glory, 
has fallen from the grave of Him who was as a root out 
of dry ground, without form or comeliness or visible 
beauty, cradled in a manger and dying on a cross, 

2. He whom the prophet saw in his vision, he whom 
the sleeping world awoke to see more dimly in {ts drow- 
siness, he who is gradually winning his way to our 
spiritual perception of his glory, was not only without 
form or comeliness, he was a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. His life was in the minor key, 
There is scarce any pain of soul known to human ex 





: International Sunday-School Lesson for December 12, 1885.— 
Taaiah lifi., 1-12. 

2 Phil. ti., 7, Revised Version, marginal note, 

$* Light of Asia,” p. 18. 





perience which was not known to his. The disappoint- 
ment »f hope, the despite of former friends, public ova- 
tion turned to public scorn, patriotic desire for a nation’s 
redemption ending in a vision of the nation’s death, 
spiritual endeavor reaching out with unutterable yearn- 
{ng for the deliverance of men from their own self- 
slavery, the longing of love for the deliverance of loved 
ones unsatisfied, the deeper burden of the sins of others 
borne in bitterness of soul, prayer seemingly unanswered, 
betrayal by one friend, denial by another, desertion by 
all; a sword piercing his moiher’s heart which a little 
compliance with the customs of the world might have 
guarded from her bosom; all these elements added to 
the discomforts of poverty and the pain of physical 
torture—all these and much more, which human expert- 
ence cannot fathom and human words cannot describe, 
made him a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
He unlocked her secret chambers and went in and dwelt 
with her. 

8. 1 do not know how any thoughtful reader of the 
Bible can think this sufferfng of Christ was but the acctl- 
dent of his time and his surroundings. Sorrow was his 
coronation, and he could not have been Saviour if he had 
not been sufferer. Philosophic theology has perhaps 
done more to obscure than to explain in {ts interpreta- 
tion of the fact ; but that is of all philosophies the shal- 
lowest which denfes the fact because it is inexplicable. 
In some true, deep sense—truer and deeper, perhaps, 
than any we have yet fathomed—he bore our griefs and 
carried our sorrows, was wounded for our transgressions 
and bruised for our infiquities. If I read Scripture 
aright, he could not have manifested God to man if he 
had not been a suffering Saviour ; for God is a suffering 
God. I know how shocking this sentence will seem to 
some readers, who wil] not ponder it long enough to take 
in its full meaning, who think that somehow God’s glory 
is dimmed and God’s honor degraded by attributing sor- 
row tohim. The divine, suffering love is the phrase 
sometimes used by modern preachers to make clear this 
truth of the eternal passibility of God; but in truth 
there is no love which does not possess the capacity of 
suffering, and no heart of love which would not cry out 
against the cruel sentence which should deprive it of its 
power of suffering. Tears are blessed, and unwet eyes 
are of all eyes the most pitiful. In all the homes to which 
this paper goes there is not one mother who, if God 
should ordain for her that henceforth she should be un- 
able to bear her children’s sorrows and be bruised by 
their iniquities, would not cry out to God with clasped 
hands anc agonized heart to take away the baleful boon 
and give her back the blessed privilege of a mother's 
Gethsemane. Jesus Christ tells us in that most sacred of 
all his utterances, his prayer to his Father, recorded in 
the seventeenth chapter of John, for what he came to 
earth: ‘‘I have glorified thee ; I have accomplished 
the work which thou gavest me to do.’””’ He came that 
he might make known to man the glory of the invisible 
God ; and that glory is the glory of a suffering love. I 
will not worship power; the mighty water-wheel de- 
serves no reverence, though its might transcends my 
muscle. I will not worship wisdom ; the wisera man 
the worse he is if he uses his wisdom to oppress the poor 
and the ignorant. But suffering love I will al ways rev- 
erence ; though it be but in a child shedding tears for a 
wounded pet. 

If it be possible, let me not be m{isunderstood. Jesus 
Carist did not teach that he might make exhibition of 
divine truth ; he was the truth, and could not live where 
ignorance abounded and not give of himself, that he 
might redeem men from ignorance. He did not still the 
tempest and heal the sick that he might make exhibition 
of divine power ; on the contrary, he cautioned the 
healed not to proclaim the miracle to which they owed 
their restoration; but, having in himself overflowing 
power, he could not hold it back from those that need- 
ed it. So he did not suffer that he might make exhibi- 
tion of his suffering in a world-wide spectacle, so mov. 
ing on the hearts of men ; on the contrary, as he carried 
his cross to Calvary, he turned and bade the weeping 
women who followed him not to weep for him; he 
was no object for their pity. Buta loving and sympa- 
thetic God could not dwell among sinful men and not 
bear the burden of their sin and be bruised by their in- 
iquity. Asa child in the night, creeping down the stairs, 
discovers his mother weeping and praying for him, and 
now for the first time knows what the mother heart of 
love always is and always must be, so the world sees in 
One wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our 
iniquities what is the eternal heart of a sin-bearing God. 
If this seems to my readers mystical, it is only because 
experience is deeper than philosophy, and love than 
creed. Sin cannot be transferred from one to another, 
like a garment ; but the burden of sin may be borne by 
one for another, as it is continually—mothers bearing it 
for their children, pastors for thelr congregations, mar- 
tyrs for their church, heroes for their nation, all of 
whom are but prophets poiuting to thelr God, who 
bears it for the whole family of mankind. And we are 
saved from our sin and from its burden when by the 
sympathy of faith we enter into a like experience ot 
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suffering for sin, and become one with our God at that 
which is and always must be the first point of our con- 
tact with him—our repentant sorrow for our own trans- 
gression, and his sacrificial sorrow on our behalf. When 
our grief and his commingle, as the tearsof achild with 
those of his father, then we are at one with him, and 
at-one-ment is made between the Father and his son by 
the suffering of divine love for sin. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR. 
By Emrty HuNnTINGTON MILLER. 


OTHER. Who is this that is writing about the 
suffering Saviour ? 

JENNIE. The prophet Isalah ; the same man who told 
King Hezekiah that he was going to die. 

Morner. Had he seen the Saviour ? 

James. Oh, no; helived seven or eight hundred years 
before Christ was born. 

MorueEr. Then did he just guess what kind of a per- 
son Christ would be, and what he wold de ? 

James. God showed him all about the Saviour, so that 
he could write it down, I suppose, for people to read a 
long time afterward. 

Jennize, And I should think it was partly that people 
might know what kind of a Saviour to expect, so that 
they would know him when he came, 

Moruer. Just as if I should show you a picture and 
say, This is the picture of a friend that you will some 
time meet ; I want you to look at it carefully, so that you 
will be sure to know him. Isaiah was called a prophet 
because God showed him many things a long time be- 
fore they happened. If you were watching for a friend 
to come, I might give you a telescope and let you look 
through it and see himalong way of. So God let Isaiah 
look away off hundreds of years and see things that 
were coming; things that nobody would ever have 
imagined. He showed him that some rich, splendid, 
powerful cities were going to be destroyed so that there 
would be nothing ‘left to show where they were built ; 
and it all came to pass as he had said. All the people 
of Israel were expecting that some time a Saviour was 
to be born among them, but they thought he would be a 
great king to help them conquer their enemies, and rule 
over them, as David and Solomon did. Isaiah thought 
so himself, but God said to him, ‘‘I will let you see this 
Saviour that iscoming.” Isafah saw and wrote it down ; 
but no one understood it, because it was so different 
from what they expected. Now that we have read the 
chapter, let us see what kind of a Saviour God promised 
to send, and how he was to liveand dle. 

Mary. The first thing is that people would not be- 
lleve his message, or want him foraking. Itsays, ‘‘ we 
hid as it were our faces from him,” and ‘‘he was 
despised and rejected of men.” That was true about 
Jesus. 

Henry. And he wasa man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. 

JAMEs. He was ‘‘ wounded,” and ‘‘ bruised,” and ‘‘ op- 
pressed, ” and ‘‘ afflicted,” and ‘‘ cut off from the land of 
the living.” That must mean crucified. 

Moruer. A saviour is one who saves'people. Why 
did we all need a Saviour ? 

Mary. Because everybody had sinned. The sixth 
verse says, ‘‘ All we like sheep have gone astray.” 

Mortuer. But how could a Saviour who was despised, 
rejected, sorrowful, bruised, wounded, scourged, and 
crucified save us? If you were carrying a heavy load, 
how could one already burdened help you? If you 
were in great trouble, how could one that was so full of 
grief that he was called the man of sorrows comfort 
and help you? The fourth verse explains this. This 
Saviour had no burden until he took ours ; he had no 
griefs nor sorrows until he bore our griefs and carried 
our sorrows. He had no sins; the ninth verse says he 
had done no violence, neither was deceit found in his 
mouth ; but he was wounded and bruised and scourged 
and crucified for our sins, so that we might have peace 
with God. We cannot understand how this could be. 
We only know that in some way, for the sake of this 
loving, suffering Saviour, our sins may be forgiven us. 
And when we read, ‘‘ Surely he hath borne our griefe,” 
we need not think of the people who lived in the days 
of the Saviour, for just as Isaiah looked forward through 
hnndreds of years to see the Saviour that was not yet 
born, so Jesus Christ looked on through all the years 
that ever will be, and saw every one of his children. 
He knew that you and I would need him to take our 
sins, and carry our sorrows, and give us peace. Isaiih 
looked forward and saw how Jesus was going to suffer 
and die for his people, and we look back and see how 
he did suffer and die to save us. Is there anything 
that we can do to repay our Saviour for what he did 
for us? 

JENNIE. Is not that what this eleventh verse means : 
‘* He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be 
satisfied ”? 

MorHeER. Yes; travail means pain and struggle, So 





when the Saviour sees that his pain and suffering and 
death have saved his people he is satisfied. The only 
way we can repay this suffering Saviour {s by letting 
him save us. A father who rushes into the fire, and 
meets danger and suffering to save his beloved child, will 
count it all as nothing if he only brings him safely out. 
But if the foolish child will not come with him, if he 
insists upon trying some other way, and after all the 
father cannot save him, then he might say, ‘‘I do not 
mind all I have suffered, if I could only bave saved 
him ; but he would not be saved.” 

When Jesus looks at us, what does he see? Does he 
see that it was all in vain that he bore our sins and car- 
ried our sorrows; is he still sorrowful for our sakes ? 
Or is he satisfied because he sees that by his pain and 
love and grief we are saved ? 





THE LIVING TEMPLE. 
By H. M. Goopw:n.’ 

“Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?’—1 Cor. iii. 16. 

HERE are two radically different views or theories 

respecting man and his destination. One is that 
which wholly ignores his supernatural origin and spirit- 
ual being and immortal destiny ; which regards him as 
merely an animal, and classed with other animal organ- 
isms—a birth of nature, as really as the reptiles and 
fishes from which he is said to be developed. His body 
of flesh and blood and bones is no way different in ele- 
mental structure and composition from the flesh and 
bones of other animals. His natural appetites and pas. 
sions are the same as those of the beasts below him. 
What we call mind and thought is the same in kind, we 
are told, with the mind or understanding displayed by 
the dog and theelephant. What need of distinguishing 
the soul of man from the soul of these his ‘‘ poor rela- 
tions "—as if it were of more worth, or dignity, or dura- 
tion? ‘‘ Who knoweth the spirit of a man that goeth 
upward, and the spirit of a beast that goeth downward 
to the earth?” There are some svientists who pro- 
fess to have solved this question, and who say there is 
no difference in kind, but all come from the same 
source, are the product of the same or like material of 
organization, and, when this organfsm is dissolved, all 
go to the same place of primeval dust. 

Even conscience and the moral law, the distinctions 
of right and wrong, and the other institutions of reason, 
which we have been accustomed to call the voice and 
tuition of God, revealing himself and his eternal laws in 
the heart of our moral being, can all be resolved, they tell 
us, into certain inherited habits and associations, or are 
the result of physical impressions preserved and trans- 
mitted in the meshes of the brain. Belfef in spirit and 
a spiritual world is merely superstition, attributing real- 
ity to the fancies and mental apparitions of our dreams ; 
while immortality and the rewards of a future state are 
the fictitious creations of hope and fear under the stim 
ulus of a poetic imagination. 

Thus all spiritual being as distinct from sensible 
phenomena, all morality and religion, freedom, re- 
sponsibility, immortality, and even God himself, are 
ruled out of existence by this all-devouring, all-an- 
nihilating materialism ; and naught is left but a’ blank 
and mindless universe, without Creator, or Governor, 
or Redeemer, in whose iron grasp we and all things 
are whirled onward from an unknown whence to an 
unknown and unknowable whither. 

How different is the view of man when we get out 
of these choking damps of materialism, and ascend 
into the clear alr and sunshine of enlightened reason 
and divine revelation! Man is no mean birth of na- 
ture, of the earth, earthy, though his body be derived 
from earthy materials, and though nature be his 
nurse and foster-mother, in whose ample house and 
kindly bosom he lives and {fs nurtured for a season. 
He ts, in his spiritual and true being, a child of God, 
created in his image and destined to a divine and 
celestial heritage, and although 

‘The homely nurse doth all she can 

To make her foster.child, her inmate Man, 

Forget the glories he hath known, 

And that imperial palace whence he came,”’ 
intimations of immortality and of his divine relation- 
ship are continually springing up in his bosom, 
asserting his superiority to nature, and giving the lie 
to all arguments and theories that would identify 
him either in origin or destiny with the beasts that 
perish. The Apostle in our text presents this truth 
of the sacredness and divine dignity of man in lan- 
guage impressive and almost startling in Its signifi- 
cance. ‘‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any 
man defile the terple of God, him will God destroy ; 
for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.”’ . 

This language carries a reference, of course, to the 
ancient temple of God at Jerusalem, and implies that that 
magnificent structure, with all its precious adornments 
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and sacred uses, was, like the rites and sacrifices once 
performed in it, but a type or symbol of a grander 
reality reveale! or fulfilled by Christianity. What this 
reality ia, or the true temple of God, was declared by 
Christ when he said to the Jews, ‘‘ Destroy this temple 

and in three days I will raise it up,” referring to the 
temple of his body. With our conception of the person 
of Christ, and our belief in his divinity, we see, what 
the Jews could not, the literal truth of this word ‘ tem- 
ple” as applied to,Jesus himself ; since God dwelt in 
him in a personal and ever-present union. But not more 
really or personally than he dwells in every Christian, by 
the very virtue of his divine birth and calling. For Christ 
came not to be an exception and anomaly, but the model 
end perfection of humanity. Though divine in his 
nature, the eternal Son of God, he became man—a real 
and true man—that he might realize and show to the 
world what a true humanity is, according to the divine 
idea. This idea had been lost or unrealized throngh 
man's sin and Ceparture from God. Man had said—and 
every sinful, unregenerate soul continues to say—‘* I am 
sufficient for myself; I am free and intelligent and 
strong ; I have powers of activity and enjoyment within 
myself, and a world of good, of riches, and pleasure 
round about me, which I mean to appropriate. I am 
my own master; my body and mind and will are my 
own, and not another’s ; and I can do what [ will with 
mine own.” 

The higher spiritual nature, and the law of God in the 
conscience, prescribing not pleasure or self-gratification, 
but duty or obedience to God, and the knowledge and 
enjoyment of him as the true end of man, he disregards, 
and says, practically, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I desire not 
the knowledge of thy ways.” The natural and necessary 
consequence of this apostasy follows, and is described 
by the Apostle in the first chapter of Romans: ‘‘ Because 
that when they knew God they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful, but became vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart was darkened. 

Not, as some in our day teach, because they began at 
the bottom, and had not yet attatned to the knowledge 
of God ; but, being created in the image of God, they 
began with the knowledge of him—nota theological, but 
a spiritual knowledge, given by immediate intuftion— 
and held communion with him, asa child with his father, 
and afterwards fell into disobedience, and so iato moral 
darkness and corruption. 

The moral history of the race, as not only the Bible 
but all tradition testifies, is a descent into barbarism and 
corruption, and not an ascent by natural development ; 
and all progress upward has been through divine and su - 
pernatural culture. St. Paul’sarraigament of the heathen 
world is a terrible but true picture of the unnatural 
debasement and criminal folly into which mankind sank 
from a previous state of innocence and divine knowledge. 
‘‘Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, 
and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things... . . And even 
as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do those 
things which are not fitting.” This is the outcome of 
mere natural development and “natural selection” of 
ends and courses by mere appetite and sensual knowl- 
edge, apart from the higher law and knowledge of God. 

Separation from God, alienation and self-exclusion 
from the life and love and peace of God, and a living, 
or attempting to live, from self and for self, isthe essence 
of all sin,and its direst punishment ; as union to God, 
and a loving obedience and living communion with him, 
is the essence of all holiness and blessedness. Hence 
Christ, in coming to redeem man from sin and spiritual 
death, reverses this law of living from self and for self, 
and substitutes the divine law of obedience and self- 
sacrifice. He says, ‘' Lo, I came to do thy will, O God! 
yea, thy law is within my heart.” And this law is no 
barren and formal precept, but the living Spirit of God 
himself, the source and fountain of all law. 

Being himself divine, we might suppose he would be 
a law unto himself, and so do his own will ; that, being 
the Light of the world, he wou!d walk by his own light, 
independent of other illumination. But this would not 
be consistent with his relation as the Eternal Son of 
God, therefore eternally dependent on and obedient to 
the Father. Least of all would it be consistent with the 
human and subject state into which he has entered. 
For in becoming man he took upon him all human condi- 
tions. ‘‘In all things it behooved him to be made like 
unto his brethren.” Hence he was not only subject to 
hunger and weariness and pain as other men, was not 
only tried and tempted in all points like as we are, but 
he was as dependent on God for all spiritual help and 
illumination, for wisdom to teach, for power to work 
miracles, and even for the life which he had in himself 
and bestowed on others. And this dependence he ac 
knowledges by acts of private prayer as well as by ex 
plicit declaration. ‘‘I come not,’ he says, ‘‘to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent me.” ‘As the 
living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father. <: 
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Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son 
to have life in himself.” And again: ‘‘ The words that 
I speak unto you, I speak not of myself, but the Father 
which dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” Yet these 
inspired words and deeds were not the less his own 
because freely and consciously done. When he says, 

‘I and my Father are one,” he asserts no metaphysical 
unity of substance, at least, none that denies a distinc- 
tion of persons, but rather the perfect union that sub- 
sisted between him and the Father, which is signified 
by the words, ‘‘ Believe me, that 1 am in the Father, 
and the Father in me ;” 80, that, practically, it was 
true that ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
He did so perfectly the will of God, his own will was 
o wholly merged in the divine, that there was but one 
will and one spirit between him and the Father. There 
was also but one mind or intelligence; for although 
Jesus, aS 8 Man, was not omniscient, his union with the 
Father was so perfect, and his participation of the 
divine truth and wisdom so unl’mited, that he alone is 
able to say, ‘‘I am thetruth.” His thoughts, though 
cast in human form, and uttered in human language, flow 
directly from the great deep of the Divine Mind, as the 
inlets of the sea tuke the form of the indenting shores, 
but the waters are the waters of the ocean. He speaks 
ever by immediate divine inspiration, or rather as read- 
ing by direct insight the mind of God and the secrets of 
his eternal counsel. And so his words are the very 
words and truth of God, as he himself is the incarnate 
image and revelation of God. Of him alone can it be 
said, ‘‘For he whom God hath sent speaketh the words 
of God: for God giveth not the spirit by measure unto 
him.” 

I have dwelt upon this illustration of the truth of our 
text, that man is the temple of God, as it is seen in the 
perfect man Christ Jesus, that we may see it in a living 
and concrete form, and be able to apprehend its reality 
and the grandeur and glory that it signifies to every 
humblest believer. 

Let us now consider more reflectively what is implied 
in this truth. 

It implies, first of all, that God sustains to man an in- 
ward and spiritual, and not a merely outward or moral, 
relation. 

As this distinction touches the very essence of Chria- 
tianity, and is the essential distinction between the Law 
and the Gospel, suffer me to illustrate it somewhat at 
length. It isa common notion with many—even relig- 
ious and theological teachers—that our relation to God 
and his relation to us is wholly or chiefly a moral one ; 
that is, one of law and government. The analogy most 
commonly employed to set forth this relation is taat of 
human government, which touches man only at certain 
external points of his life, and controls him wholly by 
motives of interest or fear. True, the divine govern. 
ment is represented as touching and encircling all the 
inward as well as outward acts, even the thoughts 
and intents of the heart; but it is still as an external 
and almost impersonal power, operating from without 
upon the wiil through motives, and not from within 
through affection and choice. This analogy of human 
government, contained in the word, is applied over to 
the divine in a literal and not merely a symbolical 
sense, as if this were the whole account of our relation 
to God, not considering that God is Father as well as 
Ruler, and not only Father, but the ground and support 
and inmost reality of our being, in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 

That we do sustain a moral relation to God, that 
we are under a divine law, and that this law is holy and 
just and good and perfect, is a truth not only of revela- 
tion but of nature, which the wisest heathen have ac- 
knowledged as the law of nature, since this law is written 
imperishably in the soul and conscience of every man, 
It is universal, everlasting, and evermore binding upon 
us, from which we can no more escape than we can 
escape from our own being. But government as a posi- 
itive institution, with this law promulgated in specific 
precepts and enforced by positive rewards and penalties, 
was not the primitive and is not the ultimate or true re- 
lation between God and man. Law, primarily, was an 
inward revelation or intuition, written, asthe Apostle 
says, in the heart, or revealed in the conscience, which 
is the voice of God speaking directly and imme: 
diately to the spirit of man. This inward law is not 
derived from the outward and written law. Rather 
is the law of commandments derived from this 
primal and unwritten law of the conscience, being 
the outward and explicit declaration or formulation of 
that. This outward law, or instituted government of 
God, was made necessary by reason of sin. It was 
‘added because of transgression,” as the Apostle says. 
Because men did not like to retain God in their knowl 
edge or consciousness, ‘* being alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that was in them, because 
of the blindness of their hearts ;” because, in a word, men 
had thrown off the divine law, and rejected it as an in- 
ward law of righteousness and love, it was set up before 
them in a visible and tangible form. The inherent and 
necessary consequences Of obedience and disobedience 





were also held up in the form of specific rewards and 
penalties. Temporal and physical good and evil were 
made to symbolize spiritual and eternal realities ; that 
men might see and feel, as motives from without, what 
they had ceased to know as experience ; that law might 
act upon them as a moral and restraining power, when 
it could no longer act within as a law of love and of life. 

The law in this sense, as commandment enforced by 
penalty, the Apostle says, ‘‘is not made for a righteous 
man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for the un- 
godly and for sinners ;” ¢. ¢., by those who are not gov- 
erned by the inward law of conscience, or the perfect 
law of liberty and love. The law against stealing is 
not made for honest men, but for the dishonest, and so 
of all the commands of the decalogue. 

The analogies of nature afford us an illustration of the 
true relation of the law to life. The law of every living 
organism is not without, but within. For example, the 
law which governs the life and growth of the tree or the 
animal is not a written precept, or any external stand- 
ard, but is an organic law of life within it, and is iden 
tical with the vital principle itself. The intelligence 
which guides and tbe force that executes the various 
functions of the life are not two, but one. We call it 
the organific principle in the plant, and instinct in the 
animal, but itis something divine working in nature, 
not blindly or lawlessly, but according to an ideal in 
the mind of God, and shaping every leaf and limb and 
movement after a divine law. And this would be the 
case with man, if he were what his Creator made him 
to be, with the exception that what the irrational crea. 
tion does blindly and of necessity mau would do freely, 
intelligently, and joyfully, of choice, and not of compul- 
sion. But being endowed with free will and ability tc 
disobey and cast off the law of his being, he has sinned, 
and so fallen out of his true and normal relation to God. 
If any proof of this, or of what is called ‘ original sin,” 
were needed, it is found in the fact that the law of God 
is no longer an inward law, and operative from within. 
Conscience and will are not one, but two. Man is at 
discord with himself as well as with God ; and the true 
law of his being is held over him as an outward and 
foreign power, which he must painfully obey, and is 
armed with terrors and penalties for his disobedience. 

What, now, is the nature of this redemption which 
the Gospel brings? and how does it work out restora- 
tion for man? I will name only two or three features 
which have a special bearing on our subject. 

And, first, the Law which man has rejected and thrust 
away from him by sin mnst be brought before him in 
its majesty and authority as a sacred power, haviug in 
it the holiness, the righteousness, and the purity of God; 
having in it also the awful energy and terrors of the 
Almighty ; able to punish guilt, and so awakening the 
conscience to a wholesome fear and reverence for law, 
and intoning in it that primitive law which is the voice 
of God in the soul, and which had been silenced by sin ; 
impressing, also, the conviction that sin is no light or 
trivial matter, but is that which brings death and de- 
struction to the soul. This was done at the giving or 
promulgation of the law on Mount Sinai, amid thunder- 
ings and lightnings and the sound of a trumpet and the 
voice of words, all of which was a grand object lesson, 
designed to impress on a rude age and people the 
majesty and sacredness of law, and the truth that God 
is a consuming fire to them who reject his law and de- 
spise his authority. 

But mingling with the terror and the tempest, and in 
the pauses of the thunder, we hear a still, small voice, 
like the soft tones of a flute amidst the roar of the ocean, 
proclaiming the goodness and mercy of God in that 
‘* name of the Lord” revea'ed to Moses in the Mount. 
‘* And the Lord passed by before him and proclaimed, 
The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
apd sin ;” and following this, the refrain, as of muttering 
thunder : ‘‘ And that will by no means clear the guilty.” 
Thus a gospel is proclaimed even upon Sinai, as it is in all 
the dispensations of God from the creation to the advent. 

The divine law being thus brought near, and voiced 
in thunder, and written with the finger of God, not 
only on tables of stone, but rewritten upon the con- 
science of man in its sacredness and authority, it 
needed to be brought still nearer, and in a gentler 
and more benignant aspect, revealing not its terror, 
but its goodness, and showing that its essence is not 
only righteousness, but love. In a word, the law needs 
to commend itself to the heart of man before it can 
win him back to obedience. And this is the manifesta 
tion or revelation of God which is made in Christ. 
The law in its majesty and severity was given by 
Moses, but grace ard truth came by Jesus Christ. 

In the teachings of Christ we see the law unfolding 
its spiritual import and all-perfect claims: ‘‘ Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 
In the life and character of Christ we see what the law 
of God is, not as an abstract and formal precept, but in 
its living embodiment. We see what the righteousness 
it requires is, in its true and perfect form,.as distin- 





guished from the righteousness of outward legality ; 
what a character it forms when fully and perfectly 
obeyed ; and what divine love is in the heart of it, since 
he in whose heart it reigned was willing to die for it, 
and for those who had rejected both it and him. 

But a still further and final dispensation is necessary 
before the law as proclaimed on Sinai and as embodied 
in Christ can become an inward law of lifeto man For 
it is not enough to have the law before us even in all its 
beauty and perfection as manifested in the perfect life 
and character of Jesus. This is indeed necessary asa 
model and example for us to follow—that we may know 
by actual beholding what a true and ideal and divine 
humanity is. But if this were all, how hopeless and 
ineffectual would be ail our struggles and aspirations 
after thisideal! Its very perfection would serve but to 
reveal in darker contrast our own miserable failures ; 
and despair would take the place of hope. 

But our Divine Master bas not left us like a master 
artist, bequeathing to his pupils only his instructions and 
his wonderful works. He has left with us, or bestowed 
on us, his very genius, to be an indwelling and abiding 
inspiration. In the gift of the Spirit he imparts a divine 
power, the very power he himself possessed, and was the 
secret of his life and character. The 'aw of righteous- 
ness and love, which we see embodied before us in 
Christ, becomes a law of life within us, working in us 
the same graces of character and the same fruits of the 
Spirit which we behold in him. And this law of life is 
no mere commandment, whether followed as precept 
or embraced as principle ; it is no bodiless and lifeless 
law of duty, even though conceived as the ‘‘ Daughter 
of the Voice of God,” but is a living, divine, indwelling 
Spirit, the Spirit of truth, the Comforter, the Helper, 
the Sanctifier, the light and inspiration of the soul, 
helping our infirmities, leading into all truth, a fountain 
of life and joy and blessedness flowing perpetually 
within ; in a word, it is God, or Christ himself, dwelling 
in us and making us partakers of the divine nature and 
the divine life. 

This is the fulfillment of that promise made through 
the prophet under the old dispensation: ‘‘ Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new cove- 
nant with the house of Israel and with the house of 
Judah ; not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand 
to bring them out of the land of Egypt; which my 
covenant they brake. . . . But this shall be the cove- 
nant that 1 will make with the house of Israel: After 
h ose days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts ; and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people.” And again : 
‘* A new heart, also, will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you. ... And I will put my spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and 
ye shall keep my judgments and do them.” 

Herein, too, is fulfilled that greater and more blessed 
promise by our Lord himself: ‘‘ And I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that 
he may abide with you forever : even the Spirit of truth, 
whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him ; but ye know him; for he 
dwelleth with you, and shall bein you. At that day ye 
shail know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I 
in you.” 

Such being the ideal toward which the Gospel points, 
an ideal realized and set before us in Jesus Christ, we 
may see what Christianity is, and what that life is which 
it seeks to perfect in us. Man is no more a child of the 
dust, kindred to the brutes from which he {s said to be 
descended, and perishing with them, but a divine and 
sacred being, a child of God and an heir of immortality. 
Receiving the Spirit of God as the soul of his soul and 
the law of his life, he becomes a living temple, a habita- 
tion of God through the Spirit; and under this divine 
reorganizing law all discordant elements and warring 
forces fallinto harmony. Virtue is no lounger a confilct 
of the higher with the lower nature, or a painful strain- 
ing of the will to obey an outward commandment, but 8 
free and joyous play of the soul in the liberty of love. 
Knowledge, the knowledge of God, is not a process of 
reasoning which, in divine things, leads only to error, 
nor an accumulation of facts and maxims, but an in- 
spiration, an inflowing of truth from the very fountain 
of truth, and beheld in the "ght of God. All the Chris- 
tian graces—faith, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness—are not so much attainments as in- 
breathings, blossomings in the soul and character of 
that divine life which flows from Christ, and shedding 
beauty and fragrance all around. It is the love of God 
shed abroad in the soul by the Holy Ghost. It is the 
peace of God that passeth understanding, keeping the 
heart and mind, and not kept by them. It is the joy of 
Christ remaining in us, and making our joy to be full. 
In a word, it is God living and reigning in us, according 
to his promise: ‘‘I will dwell in them and walk in 
them.” The life thus resulting is an eternal and divine 
life, above the world, and above nature, which knows 
no evil and no termination ; and death is not death, but 
a transition from glory to glory. 
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HERE AND THERE. 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN CHINA. 


In Pekin stands the famous Examination Hall where 
once in three years the candidates who have passed with 
credit the preliminary examinations in their own cities 
assemble for the severe ordeal through which they may 
gain the much-coveted rank of ¢sin sze. A writer in 
‘* Black wood’s Magazine” gives some curious facts about 
these examinations. He says: 

‘‘The name Hall is altogether misleading. It is sim- 
ply a very large walled inclosure, in the center of which 
stands the house where lodge the ten examiners and the 
two imperlal examiners. With the exception of the 
broad central road, the whole remaining space {s filled 
with rows and rows of tiny cells, each about three feet 
square. Each row has its distinctive name, and each 
cell is numbered, so that any man could be summoned 
if requisite. I cannot call these rows streets, because 
they all face the same way—each looking into the blank 
back of the next cell, so that there may be nothing to 
distract the attention of the candidates. The cells have 
no doors, so the whole front is open, and special officers 
are always on the watch to prevent any sort of com- 
munication between the men. Other watchmen are 
posted on the central building, and on towers at the cor- 
ners of the walls, to see that no one from outside attempts 
to assist those within. 

‘There are ten thousand of these cells (which might 
more fitly be termed pig-sties). Each is built with two 
grooves in the wall, to allow for the insertion of two 
wooden boards, one of which acts as a very hard seat ; 
the other (which is slipped into its place after the stu- 
dent is seated) forms the table on which he {is to work. 
These two boards, and a large earthenware wafer jar, 
are the sole furnishings of the cell, which is so small 
that a stout man, clothed in the usual wadded garments, 
must find it impossible even toturn round ; and his only 
rest at night consists in leaning back against the cold 
wall. Government officers bring him his food, and hot 
tea; but on no consideration may he leave his cell from 
the beginning of each examination toitsclose. Happily 
the examination {s in three distinct parts, each of which 
lasts two whole days. From first to last it is all a tre- 
mendous effort of memory ; each student, as he enters 
his cell, being searched to make sure that he has not con- 
cealed any scrap of paper on which he might have jotted 
helpful notes, or, worse than all, a miniature edition of 
any part of the classics. Each man may bring his own 
Indian ink and brushes, but he may bring no paper. To 
prevent all possibility of fraud, he must at the last mo- 
ment, and at an exorbitant price, purchase paper which 
bas been stamped with the official seal. Provided with 
this he enters the cell, and then only is the subject of 
examination announced. These subjects are all themes 
from the fossilized Confucian classics, or essays on the 
history of China, its laws, its rites and ceremonies. At 
one of the examinations each man is required to write a 
poem of twelve lines. Happily for the examiners, the 
length of the essays is limited—720 characters being the 
maximum, and 360 the minimum ; necessary corrections 
being provided for in the allowance of 100 characters 
which may be marked on the margin. 

“The greatest stress is laid upon excellent hand-writ- 
ing ; and as a highly educated Chinaman is expected to 
be familiar with six different styles of writing, he has a 
somewhat perplexing choice. He may adopt the ancient 
stiff characters, or the ordinary free-hand characters used 
in business, or those which are preferred for general 
correspondence, or the regular character used in printing. 
The literary man, however, selects one known as kiai- 
shoo, which is considered the most elegant. 

‘«T scarcely know whom to pity most—the students, 
or the examiners who have to wade through such mount- 
ains of dry Confucian wisdom. On the whole, I think 
the examiners have the worst of it ; for though a student 
is occasionally found dead in his cell, he has only one set 
of essays to produce, and he is always buoyed up by 
hope of success and ambitious dreams, whereas the 
luckless examiners have to wade through and carefully 
weigh the merits of perhaps eight thousand of these 
dreary sets of papers, with no ambition to gratify, and 
the certainty of causing grievous disappointment to up- 
wards of 7,900 students, besides all their parents and 
relations and friends, a multitude of whom invariably 
take this opportunity for a visit to the city, and so com- 
bine a little pleasure with this literary interest. Not that 
this visit is always attended with much pleasure, as it is 
found that epidemics of small-pox in Pekin generally 
occur in the examination year, which Is attributed to the 
influx of at least 40,000 strangers.” 

SOME FAMOUS SPENDTHRIFTS. 

The ancients more than equaled the moderns in their 
ingeniously profuseness of expenditure. A history of 
the spendthrifts of ancient Rome alone would fill a good- 
sized volume and be of unique variety. Apicius, Cras- 








sus, Probus, Claudius, Nero, Vitellius, and Caligula all 
squandered vast sums on most trifling objects. Apicius 
spent nearly a million pounds on his palate, and then, 
casting up his eccounts and discovering that he had not 
quite one hundred thousand pounds left, immediately 
hanged himself to avoid the privatlons of threatening 
poverty. 

Elagabalus regaled the attendants of his palace on the 
brains of pheasants, the tongues of thrushes, and the eggs 
of partridges. At his own meals the peas were sprinkled 
with grains of gold, pearls were scattered in dishes of 
rice, and the costliest amber was used to render palata- 
ble a dish of beans. 

Crassus made a great feast for the populace during his 
candidacy for the office of Consul, at which 10,000 tables 
were heaped with luxuries. Even this was surpassed 
by Csesar, who, at the funeral feast on the occasion of 
his daughter’s death, spread 72,000 tables, accommodat- 
ing three guests at each. 

Tiberius, like Cleopatra, gulped down precious stones, 
crushed and mixed in wine ; and he heaped the plates 
of favorite guests with gold and jewels for them to carry 
away. It was Tiberius, too, who caused to be built 
boats of cedar, covered with gold and precious stones, 
and large enough to admit of their being turned into 
floating gardens, in which were planted flowers, vines, 
and fruit trees. Noscene from the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertafnments” could have equaled this in splendor. 

But it is to Nero that the prize for senseless prodigal- 
ity must be awarded. Inthe simple recreation of fish- 
ing he used lines of purple silk and hooks of gold. His 
tlara was estimated to be worth £500,000, and he never 
wore the same costume twice. When on a progress 
through his dominions 500 asses followed in his trail to 
supply milk for his daily bath. Had Elwes, the famous 
miser, who performed his ablutions in a convenient nook 
and dried himself with sand to save the expense of soap 
and towels, been a spectator of this reckless extrava 
gance, he would, in all probability, have gone clean out 
of his mind. 

DO ANTS KNOW ONE ANOTHER? 

Sir John Lubbock, who has so patiently investigated 
the habits of antsand bees, and who has written so enter- 
tainingly on the subject, says: ‘‘ When we consider the 
immense number of ants in a nest, amounting in some 
cases to over 500,000, it is a most remarkable fact that 
they all know one another. If a stranger, even belong- 
ing to the same species, is placed among them, she is at 
once attacked and driven out of the nest. Nay, more, I 
have found that they remember their friends even after 
more than a year’s separation. This is not by any sign 
or password, because even if rendered intoxicated, so as 
to be utterly insensible, they are still recognized. As 
regards the mode of recognition Mr. McCook considers 
that it is by scent, and states that if ants are more or less 
soaked in water they are no longer recognized by their 
friends, but are attacked. He mentionsa case in which 
an ant fell accidentally into some water. ‘She remained 
in the liquid several moments, and crept out of it. Im- 
mediately she was seized in a hostile manner, first by 
one, then another, then by a third; the two antenne 
and one leg were thus held. A fourth ant assaulted the 
middle thorax and petiole. The poor little bather was 
thus dragged helplessly to and fro for a long time, and 
was evidently ordained to death. Presently I took up 
the struggling heap. Two of the assailants kept their 
hold ; one finally dropped, the other I could not tear 
loose, and so put the pair back upon the tree, leaving 
the doomed immersionist to her hard fate.’ His atten- 
tion having been called to this, he noticed several other 
cases, always with the same result. I have not myself 
been able to repeat the observation with the same spe- 
cies, but with two at least of our native ants the results 
were exactly reversed. In one case five specimens of 
Lasius niger fell into the water and remained immersed 
for three hours. I then took them out and put them 
into a bottle to recover themselves. The following 
morning I allowed them to return. They were received 
as friends, and though we watched them from 7:30 till 
1:30 every hour, there was not the slightest sign of hos- 
tility. The nest was, moreover, placed in a closed box, 
so that if any ant were killed we could inevitably find 
the body, and no ant died. In this case therefore it is 
clear that the immersion did not prevent them from 
being recognized.” 

COMMON BLUNDERS. 

A few out of many mistakes in speech made frequently 
by educated people as well as by those from whom one 
expects little in the way cf grammatical accuracy are 
the following taken from Matthews’s ‘ Words : Their 
Uses and Abuses :” 

‘Directly ”” for as soon as. ‘‘ Directly he came, I 
went away with him.” 

‘« Equally as well” for equally well. Example: “It 
will do equally as well.” 

** Looks beautifully.” In spite of the frequency with 
which this impropriety has been censured, one hears it 
almost daily from the lips of educated men and women. 
The error arises from confounding ‘‘ look ” in the sense 





of to direct the eye, and look in the sense of to seem, to 
appear. We qualify what a person does by an adverb; 
what a person is, or seems to be, by an adjective. Ex- 
ample—‘‘ She looks coldly on him ;” ‘‘ she looks cold.” 

“‘ Myself” for ‘‘I.” ‘‘ Mrs. Jones and myself will be 
happy to dine with you.” 

“ Quantity” for number. Example—‘‘A quantily 
of books.” In speaking of a collection or mass, it is 
proper to use ‘‘ quantity ;” but in speaking of individual 
objects, however many, we must use the word number. 
‘* A quantity of meat,” or ‘‘a quantity of iron,” is good 
English, but not ‘‘ a quantity of bank notes.” 

“Stopping,” for staying. ‘‘The Hon. Joon Jones is 
stopping at the Sherman House.” In reading such a 
statement as this we are tempted toask, When will Mr. 
Jones stop stopping? The true meaning of the word 
“stop” was well understood by aman who did not 
invite his professed friend to visit him: ‘‘If you come 
at any time within ten miles of my house, just stop.” 


“ Rendition ” for rendering. Example: ‘‘ Mr. Booth’s 
rendition of Hamlet was admirable.” ‘‘ Rendition” 
means surrender, giving up, relinquishing to another ; 
as when we speak of the rendition of a beleaguered town 


to the besieger, or of a pledge upon the satisfaction of a 
debt. 


“‘Except” for unless. Example: ‘‘ No one, except he 
has served an apprenticeship, need apply.” 

“‘Try and” for try to. Example: ‘‘ Try and do it.” 

‘‘People” for persons. ‘‘ Many people think so.” 


Better, persons; people means a body of persons re 
garded collectively—a nation. 

‘Raising the rent” for increasing the rent. A land 
lord notified his tenant that he would raise the rent. 
“Thank you,” was the reply; ‘‘I find it very hard to 
raise it myself.” 

““Was” for is. ‘‘Two young men,” says Swift, 
‘‘have made a discovery that there wasa God.” That 
there ‘‘ was” aGod? When? This year, or last year, 
orages ago? All general truths should be expressed by 
the use of verbs in the present tense. 

LONDON FOGS. 

At one time, if we may believe the pictures of the nov- 
elist, a thoroughbred cockney considered ‘‘a London 
particular” with something of the affection which he 
bestowed on the Monument, Temple Bar, and the Man 
sion House. But, says the London ‘‘ Standard,” Tem- 
ple Bar is gone; it is no longer a duty to climb the 
Monument, and even the palace of the Lord Mayor has 
been threatened. As for the fog, there is no word toc 
uncharitable to apply to this ancient feature of 
a London winter. Societies have been founded, and 
meetings held, and reports published, and subscriptions 
collected, for no other purpose than the abolition of the 
fog. It is odlous in men’s eyes and hateful in their nos- 
trils. Statisticlans have, with their usual skill, proved 
that the fog is guilty of almost as many crimes as the 
sun-spots of the Java earthquake. Column aftercolumn 
of ‘‘ returns” have been printed, which prove, if they 
prove anything, that were it not for the fog London 
would be a sort of Davos Platz in saiubrity, and infant 
mortality would be reduccd toa minimum. In reality, 
we are getting sick of the fog, the sudden stoppage of 
traffic which it entails, and the general discomfort which 
it causes to every Cnw except the thieves who are active 
and the small boys who have nothing todo. Weare 
too busy for such climatic nuisances, and are quite will- 
ing for the most drastic of reformers to decree the dis- 
establishment of the mist without compensation to any 
one who may consider himself injured by its abolition. 








SPARE THE READER’S EYES. 


HE present style of making printing paper with so 
hard and fine a finish that the same page that car- 
ries the text can take the impression of a fine and 
beautiful picture in illustration is a distinct advance 
upon all that has gone before. But this art is claiming 
too much ; it is touching on ground where its effect is 
only hurtful. An illustration of this is seen in the 
American edition of Westcott & Hort’s Greek New Tes- 
tament. The paper isso white and the finish so hard 
that unless the book be held with special care, a band of 
reflected light is thrown up from the page to the read- 
er’s eye, Obliterating the text under it, and putting the 
eye on the defensive against an assault. The whiteness 
of the paper is a source of discomfort, aside from any 
incidental reflection ; the contrast is too sharp, like the 
voice of a speaker ambitious of his unmitigated articu- 
lation, whose words are knives and sharp swords. The 
consequence is that the reader takes his pocket Testa- 
ment to read in, with smaller type and paper far off 
from white ; but the very softness makes amends. The 
eyo, no longer put on the defensive by the assault of 
needless light, does its single work in comfort and ease. 
All this may be gained, and the disadvantages spoken 
of avoided, in a second impression of Westcott & Hort’s 
Greek Testament, by adjusting to the eye the toning and 
finishing of the paper. | Pe oy 
Eas? Onanas, N. J. 
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Books AND Qurtuors. 
MR. STEDMAN’S POETS OF AMERICA.’ 


In this volume Mr. Stedman completes a work the 
scope and value of which will hardly be rightly meas- 
ured by his contemporaries. The catholic spirit, the 
absolute candor, the easy mastery of the knowledge 
which penetrates the secret of imaginative power and 
the structure and resources of English verse, have found 
instant and wide recoguition ; there floats on the very sur- 
face of this survey of English poetry on both sides of the 
Atlantic a wealth of sound observation, of fresh, sug- 
gestive criticism, of exact and far-ranging literary 
scholarship, which the most careless observer will not 
fail to take note of; but of the deeper purpose, held 
with a resolute and noble fidelity through years of work 
and change, full recognition must be slow and gradual. 
The men of another generation will read this work with 
a fuller comprehension of its range and its power than 
will the most appreciative student of to-day. It is not 
often that criticism beguiles a poet into its arduous serv- 
ice, and it is always a fortunate day for letters when 
this conjunction of different but not inharmonious gifts 
takes place. Much of the soundest and most searching 
English criticism has come from English poets. Every 
literary student knows the value of Dryden’s critical 
judgments, rarely as they are recalled in these days ; and 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, Arnold, Swinburne, 
Lowell—to go no further afield—have each enriched 
the world with wise and luminous meditation on the 
scope, the form, or the individual works of literature. 
In the largeness of his purpose Mr. Stedman stands by 
himself even in this illustrious company ; and but for 
his double equipment his task would have been impos- 
sible of accomplishment. He has in some measure fore- 
stalled the judgment of posterity, and posterity alone 
will be able to measure his achievement with his pur- 
pose. 

The volume on the ‘ Victorian Poets,” published a 
full decade ago, was in the writer’s plan a work whose 
chief use and significance were to be sought in its rela- 
tion to this survey of American poetry. In the present 
volume the long task culminates and is completed. Now 
that its full proportions are clearly visible, that task is 
seen to be nothing less than a survey and record of the 
development of America on the side of the imagination 
and the ideal ; an attempt, in other words, to lay bare 
what is essential characteristic, and distinctively national 
in the very heart of our new civilization. There have 
been histories of our political growth, of our material 
advance, of our place and work in the polity of the 
world ; but this is the first attempt to uncover and trace 
our spiritual movement, registered in the highest and 
most complex of all the arts, to indicate at once the 
points of contact and of separation between the latest 
and older culture of the world. What task could be 
more alluring and more difficult than the endeavor to lay 
bare the fundamental impulse and direction of a civili- 
zation slowly expanding under new and novel condi- 
tions! Itis, in effect, an endeavor not only to select and 
describe the native flora with which the continent is now 
abloom, but to analyze and determine the peculiar quall- 
ties of soil out of which they have drawn a fresh life 
and unfolded a new beauty. Such an undertaking could 
succeed only in the hands of a poet ; a man, that is, of 
genius, of imagination, of insight and intuition. When 
it comes to vital comprehension of what is deepest and 
truest in life and thought, the poets are still our greatest 
and, in some respects, our only teachers. Their clear 
glance penetrates to the heart of events, and in the long 
run they are not only the most gifted but the soundest 
and most rationai of men. The poets of the Old Testa- 
ment, even when they gave themselves to the visions of 
prophecy, were simply historians before the fact, so 
valid and searching was their wisdom ; and those whose 
thoughts are drawn by natural gravitation to the deepest 
things to-day know that our poets are still our prophets 
and law-givers. 

Emerson tells us that when Carlyle asked him if there 
were any Americans, any American idea, any theory of 
the right future of the country, he bethought himself 
neither of caucuses nor of Congress, neither of presi- 
dents nor of cabinet ministers, but of the simplest and 
purest minds capable of holding with serene faith the 
large, optimistic ideas which lie at the bottom of our 
system. In this volume there is a new answer to the 
old question which the world is still asking, and an 
answer which goes to the heart of the matter. It is an 
old truth which we have been slow to call to mind, 
although we brought it across the sea with our English 
consciousness, that the only real and abiding distinctions 
among races, and theonly real and abiding contributions 
to civilization, are spiritual ; all differences and distinc- 
‘ions of material organization and deve'opment are 
i.» fruits of the spiritual. The word America has 
» cant for most men something material; but if it has 
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or is to have any meaning worth remembering, it must 
stand for something spiritual. It is in thought, convic- 
tion, and aspiration that nations differ and create new 
types ; and it isin thought, conviction, and aspiration 
that Mr. Stedman has sought and has found that which /s 
distinctively American. He has reviewed the conditions 
of this essential development as they discover them- 
selves among a kindred people, whose mental and spir- 
itual life was ours until arecent date, and with whom we 
are still in deep and lasting sympathy ; he has indicated 
the novel conditions under which the imagination be- 
gan its work of interpreting our own pecullar life; 
and he has traced, stage by stage, the development which 
has brought us to full national consciousness, with all 
that such a process implies of change, adaptation, and 
growth. In this volume is to be found, by those who 
read deeply and wisely, the story of the birth of a 
nation no less than the evolution of a literature. 

The more carefully Mr. Stedman’s work is studied 
the more fully will it reveal a largeness of conception, a 
comprehensiveness of feeling no less than of intellect, 
which command the most genuine and generous recog- 
nition. The details of the individual judgments and 
specific criticisms will be treated at length in many 
places ; it is enough here to make clear, if possible, the 
noble outlines of Mr. Stedman's plan and the equally 
noble spirit and ability with which he has accomplished 
his purpose. Large, comprehensive views of literature 
are notso common among us that the range of this work, 
its breadth of outlook, and its grasp of what is deepest 
and truest in art, no less than in life, can be received 
with anything less than at least an attempt at adequate 
recognition. 

When it comes to the discussion of questions which 
touch the art of literature, it will be seen again that here 
is a writer who has a very uncommon mastery of his 
theme. Dryden’s analysis of poetry as ‘‘ the Poeme, 
the Poesy, and the Poet” is admirably illustrated in 
the “‘ Poets of America.” Personalities so diverse as 
Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, Taylor, Poe, and Whitman 
are described in a few incisive phrases, bringing into 
clear light that which stamps not only the man but his 
work with a unique character; the work itself is re- 
viewed broadly and yet with adequate fullness of detail, 
its scope, spirit, limitations, and essential qualities indi 
cated ; and, finally, through the whole there runs a 
broad, luminous disclosure of the ‘‘ Poesy,” the art of 
poetry in its universal aspects and laws. The individ- 
ual, the national, and the universal elements are never 
for a moment confused or lost sight of, but the three- 
fold study is carried resolutely, harmoniously, and with 
masterly ease and sureness to the end. Such a work 
involves many kinds of talent, great patience, and 
ample scholarship ; above all, it involves genius, and if 
the quality of this book were to be summed up ina 
single word this one pregnant word comes first to mind, 
and remains after fullest reflection. The power of sug- 
gestiveness is one of the tests of a literary work ; a 
genuine book grows out of rich, inarticulate life in the 
man who writes it; it is the few drops flung into the 
sunlight from a wide, deep stream beneath. This 
volume carries with it a rich suggestiveness which indi- 
cates not only its clear, definite contribution to thought, 
but a wealth of material unused or but lightly drawn 
upon. It overflows with that vitality which is the dis- 
tinctive quality of creative work, and which separates it 
by along distance from the work of mere scholarship and 
literary skill. 

The word vitality suggests at once the most enduring 
quality which this body of criticism possesses and the 
most valuable service which it is likely to render to our 
literature. Atatime when skill, dexterity, and work- 
manship receive an emphasis of study and appreciation 
altogether out of proportion to their real importance, the 
foremost American critic sets forth with new power, and 
with all the charm of fresh illustration, the eternal prin- 
ciples to which all art must conform, and reinforces the 
faltering faith of a doubting generation in the eternal 
truth and beauty of the imagination. Mr. Stedman sees 
poetry always and only in eternal alliance with life; 
no one hasa Keener instinct for the beauty and fragrance 
of the flower, but no one knows more certainly that the 
flower must have rootage in the soil, that no chemistry 
or alchemy of art can paint its petals and breathe into it 
the fragrauce of life. The younger men of letters, to 
whom this volume will be a familiar text-book in the 
years to come, will find here no concession to the fragile 
and arid conceptions of art held in many quarters 
to-day; they will find, on the other hand, clear, 
unwavering, and victorious declaration of the an- 
cient and eternal laws to which the great poetry of 
every age has conformed. They will find here the 
unfailing suggestion of the broad and fruitful commerce 
of art and life; they will feel the stir and murmur of 
the great human activities, the song and sigh of the great 
human experiences, out of which genius distill» the vint- 
age of poetry. This is the exposition of a writer who is 
in deep and vital sympathy with tle confused and hid- 
den movement of life upon this continent, who sees 
clearly that great forces are at work here, and ‘>at no 





poetry can long survive which does not reflect the con- 
sciousness of these things, which does not bear in the heart 
of its music the faint undertones of this inaudible mel- 
ody. And yet one must add to this characterization of 
Mr. Stedman’s attitude toward poetry that no one knows 
better than he the value and the resources of art. In no 
other single volume can one find such a body of acute 
and searching observations on the structure of English 
verse. On every question touching the character and 
quality of literary workmanship it is evident that here 1s 
the judgment of an artist and a scholar ; one whose nat- 
urally sensitive perception of the flawless line of beauty 
has been trained by thorough study of the art and its 
masters the world over. 

It was no small test of a critic's equipment and spirit 
to impose upon them the study of poets so far apart as 
Longfellow and Whitman, so antagonistic as Emerson 
and Poe; but Mr. Stedman has used the difficulties of 
his undertaking to illustrate his catholic temper and his 
many-sided strength. There runs through all bis criti- 
cism a noble conception of the critic’s office; a sound, 
rational, large-minded judgment meets every case with 
the sympathy and the amplitude of special knowledge. 
Whitman and Poe find a recognition as cordial, an 
analysis as acute and searching, as Lowell with his 
manifold accomplishments and his unfailing charm of 
personality. In every case, whatever the personal prepos- 
session may be, it is an exact and impartial justice which 
holds the scales, and the hottest partisan cannot find 
ground for an appeal from a decision so manifestly true 
to both fact and law. Nothing could better illustrate 
the genius and the large-mindedness of Mr. Stedman 
than his criticisms of Longfellow and of Whitman; 
they are masterpieces of sympathet!c analysis, of broad 
generalization, and of clear-sighted application of the 
principles of art. 

As a body of criticism this volume stands alone in 
our Ifterature, and is not likely soon to have a com- 
panion ; it justifies and permanently establishes a repu- 
tation in this field already deeply grounded. It gives 
our criticism a standard at once exacting and catholic, 
and it restates, by way of commentary on our own 
poetry, the great underlying laws of verse. It {s criti- 
clsm of a kind which only poetic minds produce ; criti- 
cism that is distinctively constructive, and, in a very 
true sense, creative. It is the poet, after all, who in- 
spires the critic in this volume, and his inspiration 
makes this study of our native singers a new revelation 
of the nature and office of song. This sustained and 
faithful interpretation of the genius of others bears the 
impress of a kindred soul ; it discloses the touch of a 
hand which sweeps the same chords and shares with the 
masters the secrets of their harmonic power. 


Baker & Taylor, a new and enterprising publishing 
firm, could not have put their imprint on a more sub- 
stantial and valuable set of books than the new edition 
of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” which they have just issued. 
This in reality is the Centenary Edition with an Amert- 
can imprint, and those of our readers who are familiar 
with the excellence of that edition will hardly need to 
be commended to this. The plates are entirely unworn, 
an excellent quality of paper has been used, and the vol- 
umes are very attractively bound for the library. The 
old-fashioned illustrations are exceedingly interesting. 
Such a set of volumes as this is pre-eminently the thing 
for the holiday season. No book of transient interest, 
however elegant, could for a moment compare in inter- 
est and value with the ‘‘ Waverley Novels.” We count 
it an excellent sign of the times that these nob.e stories 
still retain an immense constituency of readers. The 
vital conceptions of life, the generous {deals of character, 
the large, dramatic movement, the free, open, and 
abundant flow of humor, satire, and vitality, are qualt- 
ties which keep these novels contemporaneous with 
every succeeding generation. One needs a continual 
recourse to the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” to offset the in- 
tensely critical tendency of recent fiction. (New York: 
Baker & Taylor. 25 volumes. $31.25.) 





The Sabbath: lts Permanence, Promise, and Defense. By 
W. W. Everts, D.D. (New York: E. B. Treat.) Among 
the many volumes that have recently been issued on the 
Sabbath, this will hold a high place. The strong convic- 
tions of Dr. Everts have led him to a thorough presentation 
of the claims of the holy day. He declares that “‘ the great 
alternative is a Sabbath, a Creator, a spiritual world, a 
reign of righteousness, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and life everlasting; or no Sabbath, no 
God, no soul, no spiritual kingdom, no redemption, no 
perfected humanity, and no hope of heaven.’”’ All blessings 
hang on the right observance of this day. The saddest sign 
of the times is the widespread disregard of the religious 
character of theday. Every book, every sermon, every dis 
cussion that arrests attention and fixes thought upon the 
Biblical view brings blessing to the world. Pharisaism, 
Puritanism, Liberalism, give their own programme for Sab 
bath-day observance, but only the true Biblical programme 
can be made binding on the human conscience. To find 
that and deliver it to men is the quest of Christian scholar- 
ship to-day. This volume helps in the search. It presents 
the Sabbath as instituted in Eden, enforced by Moses, re- 
affirmed by Christ, perpetuated in the Lord’s day, ob 
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served by the church as a memorial day and a holy day. 
The second part discusses the promise of the day to the 
body, the mind, the home, the State, social progress, moral 
reform, religion. The third part contains a defense of the 
Sabbath, with answers to objections, the scope of Sabbath 
laws, violations, theories, testimonies to its value, a state- 
ment of the Christian Sabbath with the house of God as its 
bulwark, closing with an earnest plea for its faithful use. 


Flying Leaves from East and West. By Emily Pfeiffer. (New 
York: Scribner & Welford.) Mrs. Pfeiffer is evidently a 
lady of refinement, and is an experienced observer and 
agreeable writer. In the first part of this volume she 
gives an animated narrative of her visits to Eastern harems 
and a brightly colored picture of street and bazaar scenes 
in Smyrna. Her “ Flying Leaves’’ from the West, which 
form far the larger part of the volume, give an account of 
an extended trip through this country. What she saw and 
heard is narrated with minuteness, usually forming a read- 
able story, but occasionally becoming wearisome from too 
great detail. Another fault that Mrs. Pfeiffer possesses in 
common with many travelers, and particularly English 
travelers in America, is a tendency to generalize on a very 
slight basis. The practice of basing an elaborete opinion 
of the manners and intelligence of a nation upon a few su- 
perficial observations in hotels and railroad trains has a 
dangerous attraction toa rapid traveler and fluent writer. 
One can hardly blame an observer, during a Presidential 
campaign, for standing aghast at the personal mud-throw- 
ing and charges of corruption, but to leap tothe conclu- 
sion that a democratic form of government is responsible 
for all such ills, as well as for all disagreeable traits of 
manner and character, and that it is consequently on the 
wane, is a tremendous non-sequitur. 


Bryant and His Friends. By James Grant Wilson. (New 
York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) General Wilson has 
had exceptional opportunities of gathering material for this 
book of literary reminiscences and biographical sketches. 
He was the friend of William Cullen Bryant, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, and Bayard Taylor, and enjoyed a greater or less 
acquaintance with Willis, Poe, Morris, Paulding, and even 
with Washington Irving. From the store of pleasant recol- 
lections of these and lesser lights of the so-called Knicker- 
bocker group of writers he has obtained much excellent 
material, which he presents interspersed with interesting 
letters and bits of literary talk. The main biographical 
facts in the life of each author are also related succinctly 
and interestingly. General Wilson has, wisely we think, 
refrained from elaborate criticism, or any attempt to select 
for each writer the particular niche he is destined to occupy 
in the temple of fame. The literary taste of our day is be- 
ginning to regard some of the writers here described as 
having been a trifle overrated, and, with some notable ex- 
ceptions, there is little of the work of the Knickerbocker 
scboo) that will live. General Wilson’s volume is readable 
in all points, the work of a man of taste and cultivation. 
The book is neatly printed, and contains steel portraits of 
Bryant, Pauiding, and Halleck, and manuscript fac-similes 
of many of the other authors treated of. 

Prayers for Public Worship. By the late John Service, D.D. 
(London: Macmillan & Co.) It is not alone by the sermons 
that the minister is to be tested, but by the way in which he 
leads his people in public devotions. The frequency with 
which a clergyman is called upon to pray, the number of 
petitions in a single service—five and often six prayers 
occurring in the service of a single Sabbath—lead to a 
monotony and to stereotyped phrases, if not to an absence 
of that which is an essential to true devotion. Yet careless- 
ness in this part of the service is more unpardonable than 
in any other. If man can pardon, how shall God overlook 
the indecency ofan appearance of prayer when there is only 
& mechanical motion? Sut where there is true prayer, the 
uplift that comes to a congregation is richly and profitably 
felt. It was thought by many that Dr. Service acquired his 
peculiar influence over his people by his pulpit devotions as 
much as by his sermons. This little book contains twenty- 
four of these prayers, and through them one can see the 
reverential and trustful spirit of this wise and successful 
teacher. Free from repetitions, fresh with the spirit’s emo- 
tion, they suggest to the layman as well as the minister the 
way in which to approach the Mercy Seat. 


The second series of the Jreneus Letters is a selection made 
from the letters written by Dr. Prime subsequent to the pub- 
lication of the former volume, and includes many of his most 
characteristic contributions to the New York ‘ Observer.”’ 
The “ Irenwus Letters ” have been for many years an attract- 
ive feature in religious journalism. The interest which 
they have aroused and sustained has been founded upon 
genuine qualities in the writer and hiswork. Dr. Prime was 
& man of great versatility and of many gifts. Among the 
latter was his aptitude for touching upon themes in which 
people are interested in a way which increased and deepened 
that interest. His individuality was such that it somehow 
added a new interest to the common things which he touched 
on his way through life. He was a born journalist ; and 
even in his religious work the journalistic instinct contin- 
ually discovers itself in his keen perception of what is timely, 
immediate, and of paramount interest to the great mass of 
readers. In this volume his old friends will find much that 
they are familiar with, but which loses mothing of its value 
because it has been read before. (Published by the New 
York Observer.) 

King Solomon’s Mines. By J. Rider Haggard. (New York : 
Cassell & Co.) As a story of adventure pure and simple 
one rarely finds anything more original and ingenious than 
this tale. Mr. Haggard’s characters hunt, fight, and search 
for diamonds in Africa with the startling result of finding a 
mighty people, heretofore unheard of, who guard with relig- 
ious reverence the remnants of civilization supposed to 
have been left by King Solomon’s agentsin ancient days 





about the rich diamond mines of a supposititious Golconda. 
With this people they encounter the most extraordinary 
adventures, and at last return to Europe with enormous 
wealth in precious stones. There is no attempt to keep 
within the bounds of probability—though, by the way, one 
or two of the apparently most incredible things are copied 
from the actual experiences of Mr. Thompson in the Masai 
country—but the tale is told with such spirit and vigor that 
one is content to give rein to the imagination and enjoy the 
story for its very wildness. Asina previous novel—a very 
uneven piece of work—Mr. Haggard shows that he has 
studied the Zula character and has found in it qualities that 
are worth portrayal. 

A new edition of The Works of Flelding was needed by 
students of English fiction in this country, and this need 
has now been supplied in a very satisfactory manner. This 
edition, in four volumes, is substantially and attractively 
bound, and printed in large, clear type, on a good quality 
of paper. The volumes are a little large, but this defect is 
more than compensated by the clearness of type which 
more room makes possible. We can see no reason why the 
reader who cares more for the inside than the outside of the 
book should ever want his Fielding in a better form than 
this. (New York: White, Stokes & Allen.) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Perhaps it is hardly fair to class among juveniles A Fam- 
ily Flight Through Mexico, by the Rev. Edward Everett and 
Miss Susan Hale. Certainly, while its lightness and bright- 
ness make it particularly good reading for young folks, there 
is also abundant material for enjoyment by their elders. 
The many readers who have accompanied the authors in 
their ‘‘ Family Flights’ through Spain, Egypt, Syria, Nor- 
way, and other lands will hardly need a second invitation 
to join this trip to a land teeming with natural curiosities, 
antiquities, and scenes of historical interest. It would be 
strange, indeed, if, with such a subject and in such good 
company, the journey did not prove agreeable and full of 
incident. The narrative is told succinctly and with anima- 
tion, and scores of cuts make the book attractive in form as 
well as in substance. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 


Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth is so well known as a writer 
for boys and a successful editor of one of the best of young 
people’s journals, that his name on the title-page of a holl- 
day book is in itself a guarantee of its quality. He gives 
us this year Zigzag Journeys in the Levant—a continuation of 
the highly popular ‘‘Zigzag’’ series. The book differs 
materially from most of the illustrated books of travel of 
the year, in that it is rich in the traditions and legends of 
the East. These are told effectively, and with good local 
coloring, by a Talmudist story-teller who accompanies the 
party as guide. Many of the legends are new to us, and 
doubtless will be so to most readers. Many full-page pict- 
ures and a brightly colored cover give the book animation, 
and will please the young people for whom it is designed. 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 

From the same publishers comes Four Feet, Two Feet, and 
No Feet, by Laura E. Richards, under which odd title has 
been collected a great number of anecdotes about furry and 
feathery pets of all description. There isapicture on almost 
every page, and the tone of the narration is specially suited 
for young children, to whom it must prove almost as enjoy- 
able as, and a great deal more lasting than, a visit toa 
menagerie. 

Young Folks’ Queries is an adaptation from a French book 
—which, by the way, it would have been no more than 
literary courtesy to have named—by ‘Uncle Lawrence,”’ 
who has previously ‘‘paraphrased’’ two or three other 
books of the same kind. The method adopted is to give in 
a conversational way, and in answers to questions asked 
quite naturally by the lad who is the hero of the story, prac- 
tical information about a good many of the manufactures, 
inventions, and so on. The idea is a good one, and has 
been very well carried out. There are many {llustrations. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

The Fansy, edited by Mrs. G. R. Alden, author of the 
widely popular ‘‘ Pansy ” books, has never been better than 
the past year, and the bound volume, with its illuminated 
floral cover design, its profuseness of illustration, and its 
variety of well-selected reading matter, will prove a lasting 
source of enjoyment to the children who may be fortunate 
enough to receive it. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 

A. C. Armstrong & Son (New York) have just added to 
their growing list of books for young readers a story by 
Gordon Stables entitled Stanley Granhame, Boy and 
Man: a Tale of the Dark Continent, Like its predecessors 
in this series, the story is full of action and’adventure, and 
depicts experiences and scenes to which the minds of boys 
are attracted by the growing impulses of their own physical 
energy and ambition. 

We have more than once spoken of the peculiar charm 
and English country flavor of Mrs. J. H., Ewing’s stories for 
children. Three of the best of these have been published in 
a neat little volume with illustrations by Randolph Caldecott 
(Boston : Roberts Bros.) These are ‘‘ Jackanapes,”’ ‘‘ Daddy 
Darwin’s Dovecot,” and the ‘Story of a Short Life,” all 
well-told stories, with honest humor and thorough know!- 
edge of child life. 

A new book of stories by Miss Alcott is an event in the 
world of juvenile literature. This year she gives us under the 
title Lulu's Library (Boston: Roberts Brothers) a collec- 
tion of short stories told by ‘‘ Aunt Jo’’to her own little 
niece in the quiet hour before bedtime. There are in them 
a delicate fancy and delightful ingenuity that make one 
glad to join the little people in listening to tales of fairy- 
land and of white magic. Miss Alcott has not forgotten how 
to please young people, and her popularity with her young 





friends will be increased rather than diminished by this 
pretty volume. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. (New York) have publ.sbed a book 

for older children, which will take rank with the most ar 
tistic of the season. They have given the Wiile : 
Other Tales, by Hans Andersen, the loveliest possible 
setting. The illustrations are by Alice Havers, and are 
thoroughly in the spirit of Andersen—quaint, origina!, and 
essentially poetic. Wehave seen nothing finer in children’s 
books in the way of harmonious and tasteful! coloring. 


The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Annual contains eight series 
of articles by various authors, such as “‘ Boys’ Heroes,”’ by 
the Rev. E. E. Hale; ‘‘Souvenira of My Time,’ by Mrs. 
Jessie Benton Frémont: ‘‘ Search-Questions in American 
Literature,’’ by Oscar Fay Adams; and the “Children of 
Westminster Abbey,’ by Rose G. Kingsley (davghter of the 
late Charles W. Kingsley). There is asystem in the gather 
ing of these articles, each of which assists in the work of 
education as well as in providing entertaining reading. (Bos 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co.) 

Worthington’s Annual for 1886 is full of short stories, ane: 
dotes, sketches of natural history, curious incidents, quota 
tions of prose and poetry, and interesting miscellany of all 
sorts, illustrated by over five hundred cuts, including many 
in colors. In all it will make a delightful present for any 
child. (New York: R. Worthington 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Alice Wellington Rollins has just published through 
Cassell & Co. the ‘‘ Story of a Ranch.”’ 
—The J. B. Lippincott Co. have added to the innumerable 


list of calendars the ‘“‘ Golden Treasury Calendar.”’ 
—W. S. Gottsberger is to issue shortly *‘ The Ebers Gal 


lery,”’ a handsome folio containing twenty photographs 
illustrating Ebers’s novels. 

—A selection of essays by the late Professor L. R. Pack- 
ard, of Yale, is in the press of Ginn & Co. It will be called 
‘* Studies in Greek Thought.”’ 

—‘* Homes for Home Builders’”’ is the latest addition to 


the Rural Architectual Handbooks issued by the publishers 
of the ‘“‘ American Agriculturist.’’ 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) have made a pretty 
volume of ‘‘ Mrs. Piatt’s Select Poems,’’ a volume full of 
genuine poetic feeling and thought. 

—The first of the three volumes of the ‘‘ History of Amer 
icaz Literature,’ by Professor C. F. Richardson, of Dart 
mouth, will probably be published next year. 

—Roberts Brothers (Boston) have answered the unspoken 
desire of Miss Alcott’s host of readers by issuing acalendar 
with selections for each day in the year from her popular 
writings. 

—White, Stokes & Allen have added to their previous 
publications of flower studies by Susie Barstow Skelding, 
‘Spring Flowers,” ‘‘ Midsummer Flowers,’’ and ‘“‘ Autumn 
Flowers.”’ 

—Mr. Stedman’s ‘ Poets of America”’ is already in its 
second edition, a fact which lovers of the best literature will 
welcome as evidence of the steady advance of literary taste 
among the people at large. 

—We are glad to report that the Putnams propose to 
follow their very successful ‘‘ Prose Masterpieces from the 
Essayists’’ by a series, in three volumes, entitled ‘‘ Humor 
ous Masterpieces from American Literature,”’ edited by 
Edward T. Mason. 

—Raphael Tuck & Sons (New York) have published a 
large number of cards suitable for the approaching holiday 
season. They are, in the main, tastefully designed and 
printed, and are of such variety as to suit all tastes. 

—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co, have in the press a collection 
of poems entitled ‘‘ Wishmaker’s Town,” fromthe pen of Mr. 
William Young, the author of the Arthurian tragedy of 
*¢ Pendiageri,’”’ which Mr. Lawrence Barrett produced two 
or three years ago. 

—Among the small folios one of the most effective is the 
“Eve of St. Agnes,’’ illustrated by Edwin H. Garrett. 
The illustrations are of uneven excellence, but taken as a 
whole this little volume must rank with the best of the 
season. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 

—Cassell & Co. (New York) send us, among other new 
books, a bound volume of the ‘ Quiver,’’ which contains, 
as many of our readers know, a great deal of entertaining 
and profitable matter in the course of a year. The same 
publishers have recently added to the growing literature of 
the kitchen Catherine Owen’s ‘‘ New Cook Book.”’ 

—Mr. Edmund Gosse will publish his six University 
Lectures on Sir Walter Raleigh as a brief biography in Mr. 
Lang’s series of ‘‘ English Worthies.”’ Mr. Gosse is about 
to receive the degree of M.A. from Cambridge. Although 
not a University man, he has certainly won it by a literary 
scholarship probably as thorough and exact as that of 
any University man in England. 

—A new claimant. for public favor has appeared in the 
already crowded field of journalism—crowded, however, 
rather by surplusage of material than by excess of healthful 
reading matter. Mr. Matthew White, Jr., who has heen a 
frequent contributor to the columns of The Christian Union 
in the way of young folks’ stories, has announced the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘ Boys’ World,”’ a tastefully printed monthly 
of eight pages, devoted to the general and varied interests 
of boys. Mr. White, as those of our readers know who 
have read his contributions, has the journalistic instinct — 
the ability, that is, to discover what is interesting, and to 
put it clearly and effectively. The first number of the 
‘Boys’ World”? promises well for the enterprise. What- 
ever Mr. White may do or fail to do, we are confident that 
he will furnish nothing but thoroughly healthful and sound 
material for his young readers. The paper is published at 
the low price of fifty cents a year. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The first concert of the season of the Oratorio Society 
took place at the new Metropolitan Opera-House on 
Thursday evening, November 19, and was attended by 
a large audience, which did its best to try and appre- 
ciate the vagaries of the Berlioz programme, but whose 
applause, at its heartiest, seemed perfunctory, and not 
the manifestation of a sincere enthusiasm. There were 
several reasons for this. In the first place, the pro- 
gramme comprised but two numbers, ‘“‘The Requiem” 
and ‘* The Apotheosis ” from the ‘‘ Symphonie Funebre 
et Triomphale.” Both were the compositions of Berlioz. 
Thus the usual variety of a concert programme was 
missing ; and the second number, which was doubtless 
intended asa foil to the somberness of the Mass, only 
served to show in another phase the orchestral tumult 
which this strange man often delighted in creating, with 
little or no trace of a musical idea to give it beauty or 
dignity. Again, there were incongruities which, although 
not important in themselves, were sufficient to detract 
from the best effect of the Mass, at least. To appreciate 
its full significance, one should, in the first place, be 
thoroughly familiar with the score, and, in the second 
place, should hear it in a church or cathedral, where the 
** machinery ” of the performance could be entirely hid- 
den from view, and the mind occupled only with receiv- 
ing the impression of the music. At this concert the 
serious spirit which was necessary, and which was typ!- 
fied in a feminine way by the women of the choir, who, 
with one or two exceptions, wore black dresses, was 
destroyed by the gala appearance of the house itself and 
the audience, and chiefly, as we have said above, by 
having the ‘‘ process” too evident. The greatest effect 
of the really stirring “Tuba Mirum” and ‘“ Lachry. 
mesa” was lost by reason of the four brass bands being 
in plain sight, together with the chorus and the full 
orchestra. Of course we do not mean to say that Mr. 
Damrosch should have attempted to screen all his per- 
formers from the public gaze ; but we believe that, ina 
perfect performance of the Mass, the finest effects of 
the work, upon which Berlioz prided himself so greatly 
—notably those of the two numbers mentioned above— 
would be obtained by concealing the performers, and 
leaving the audience subject tc the influence of the music 
alone, with nothing to distract the attention. This, of 
course, is not to be expected in an ordinary concert- 
room ; and so, under the circumstances, one is not justi- 
fied in finding fault with this representation of the Mass, 
although one could wish that the solo parts had been 
rather better sung, and that the intonation of the instru- 
ments in certain orchestral passages bad been less dis- 
tressing. Of the laudable ambition of Mr. Damrosch, 
however, in producing the work, and of his zealous and 
intelligent efforts in directing so difficult a task, one can 
say only the kindest things. 


Preparations for the season of the American Opera 
Company develop apace, and almost every day one hears 
of some new feature which adds to the attractive atti- 
tude in which this admirable scheme has already been 
placed before the public. The latest item concerns the 
engagement of Madame Hastreiter, who is considered to 
be a coming dramatic soprano of the first order. An 
American girl of German origin, she was born in Chica- 
go, where her husband now lives. Her musical training, 
however, was finished in Europe, and there she has sung 
in all the great cities with success. Her last engage- 
ment was at the Crystal Palace concerts, which is in 
itself a proof of high musical standing. . When Mr. 
Abbey’s agent, Mr. Coplestone, learned that Madame 
Gerster was absolutely unabie to fulfill her engagement, 
he sent Hastreiter off at once tothis country, thinking 
that such a remarkable voice might be able to overcome 
the absence of a world-known name. Mr. Abbey heard 
her, and at once became enthusiastic in her praise. He 
was strongly tempted to try the experiment of starring 
her on a concert tour, but finally abandoned the idea. 
Up to this time no one knew of her presence here, but 
when the negotiations with Abbey were broken off, Mr. 
Locke heard that she was here, and eventually engaged 
her for his company. Next week Mile. l’Allemand will 
arrive, and full rehearsals of ‘‘ The Merry Wives” will at 
once begin. The subccription in the meantime amply 
fulfills Mr. Locke’s expectations. Many of the boxes 
have been taken by }eople who are likely to induce 
others less weil known to follow their example, and not 
a few seats for the season have already been engaged. 


The following items concerning the Oratorio Society 
will give pleasure to those who are interes‘ed in that 
organization and in the career of its young and ambi- 
tious leader, Mr. Walter Damrosch : 

The Oratorio Society is in an excellent condition both 
as regards the number of its members and their state of 
efficlency. The rehearsals are said by Morris Reno, the 
treasurer, to have never been so well attended, even the 
oldest members rarely missing an aitendance. This is 
doubtless due to the natural feeling that they ought to 
do all in their power to assist their young but pains- 
taking conductor, Walter Damrosch. Mr. Reno added 





that Mr. Damrosch’s command over his chorus was ex- 
traordinary, though, as he added, he had sat at the 
piano for seven years and watched his father’s methods. 
The score of ‘‘ Parsifal” Mr. Damrosch secured last 
summer, and he owns the exclusive American rights of 
the work in its entirety. In order to adapt it to concert 
purposes it has necessarily been shortened so as to bring 
its time of performance into the limit of three hours. 
It will be the last production of the season, and will be 
given March 3, 1886. The soloists for all the concerts 
wiil be chosen from among the Metropolitan Opera- 
House company, many of whom have sung at Bayreuth 
under Wagner's own direction. Most of the old sub. 
scribers have applied this year for seats, while the general 
sale has been exceedingly good.—New York Tribune. 
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and New Editions. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK. By William M. Thomson, DD. 
Forty-five Years a Missiopary tn Syria and Palestine. V olume II. 
Lebanon, Damascus, and Beyond Jordan, a oe “The 
Land and the Book.” 147 Illustrations and Maps. xxxiv., 712. 

uare 8vo, ornamental cloth, 86; sheep, $7; half Ag $8.50; 
full morocco, gilt edges, $10 per volume. 
Uniform in size of page and price with Vol. IIT: 
Volume L Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. (140 Llustrations 
and Maps.) 
Volume II. Central Pa'estine and Phcenicia. (13) Illustrations 
and Maps.) The Volumes sold separately. 


“HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE” - foe 1885. Vol. VI. 
With about 700 Illustrations. Pp. . 882. 4to, ornamental 
cloth, $3 50. Vols, II, II, IV., and v. ~ ren each, Vol. L. out of 
print. 


STRANGE STORIES xRoM HISTORY FOR Fee Ne 
EOPLE. Br Cary Eggleston, author of “ Red 
&c. Illustrated. Pp. 44. Square l6mo, cloth, $i. (In 
Young People Series.”’) 


BEY OND THE GRAVE. By Dr. Hermann Cremer, Professo’ 
Theology in the University of Greifswald Translated ~ the 
ty Samuel T. be w= With Introduction by the Rev. 
Hodge, D.D. Pp. xl., 154. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


THE GREAT PORTS AS RELIGIOUS TEACHERS, By 
H. Morison. Pp. 200. 16mo, cloth, $ 


me. Cc > aia The Sixth and Seventh Books of Thucydides, 
With Introductory Essay and Explanatory Notes, by W. A. Lam 
berton, A.M., Professor of Greek in Lehigh Univ ersity. Pp. xxii., 
324. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. (In “ Harper’s Classical Series, for Schools 
5 7. \ eel Under the Editorial Supervision of Henry Drisler, 


* glaener’ 8 


WAKULLA 4. AStory of Adventurein Florida. By Kirk Munroe. 
Tilustra Pp. 256. Square i6mo, cloth, $1. In “ Harper's 
Young — Series.” 


HISTORY oF. Cc HyisTi AN DOCTRINE. By Heury C. Shel 
r of Historical Theology in Boston University. 2 

. = “ae. 856. 8vo, cloth, $3 50 per set. 
Ter PAt Le or. CONSTANTINOPLE. Boing, the Story of the 
By Edwin Pears, LL.B. Pp. xvi, 422. 8vo, cloth, 


DODW ORTH'S PANCING. Dancing, and its Relations to Educa- 
tion and Social Life. With a new method of a includ- 
early arin guide to the cotillion (German), with 250 figures. 
By Allen Dodworth. Illustrated. Pp. vi, 278. ao. leather 
back and ornamental sides, 61.5. 


PEPPER AND SALT, or, Seasoning for Young Folk. Pre 
ward Pyle. Beautifully aud profusely illustrated by 
the AS tag Pp. xiv.,122. 4to, illuminated cloth, $2. 


WHITE HEATHER. A Novel. By William Black, author of “A 
Princess of Thule,” etc. . 498. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. (Uniform with 
the Library Edition of W: iam Black’s Works.) 


A be ARGER HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
MERICA to the Close of President Jackson’s Administration. 
By 7, Wentworth Higginso mn, author of “ Young Folks’ His- 
of the United States,” etc. Illustrated by maps, plans, por 

ts, and other engravings. Pp. xii., 470. 8vo, cloth, B50. 


ise PRINCIPLES OF EXPRESSION IN PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING hy oie F. Christiani. Illustrated with numerous 
examp) 8vo, cloth, $3. 
Tee. Boy TRAVELERS IN SOUTH AMERICA, Advent 
of Two Youths in a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Brazil, araguay, Argentine Republic, and Chili. With Descrip- 
tions of Patagonia and Tierra del Fe. and 4 eneee upon the 
Amazon and La Plata Rivers. By Thomas W. Knox, author of 
‘The Boy Travelers in the Far East,” e'c With colored frontis 
piece and numerous illustrations. Pp. xvi, 49. 8vo, ornamental 
cloth, 
Tae a UNRIVALED ¢ Farsineton., Wi AND HOUSEKEEPER’S 
nm 
-» 640. 


With index and blank pores for 
Sahiconal receipts. Pp. viii 12mo0, waterproof clo 


AS WE WENT MARCHING ON. A Say of the War. By 
G. W. Hosmer, M.D. Pp. 310. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF SAMUFL J. TILDEN. 
ted by John Bigelow. 2 vols. Pp. xviil., 1,22. vo, cloth, gilt 
a “od uncut edges, $6 per set. 
Cc ASLETON’ S CITY BALL ADS. City Ballads. By Will Carle- 
ton, author of “ Farm ads.” “ Farm Legends,” “ Farm Festi- 
vals,” etc. Illustrated. — 180. Square 8vo, ornamental cloth, 
$2; gilt edges, $2.50. (New edition.) 
PRI INCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Simon New- 
mb, LL.D., author of “ Popular Astronomy,” “The A BC of 
Finance,” ete. Pp. xvi., 48. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

THE BOY’S BOOK OF BATTLE LYRICS. By Thomas 
Dunn English, M.D, LL.D. Illustrated. Pp. xil., 168. Square 8vo, 
illunrinated cloth, $2. 

na noors AND SAPRLES.” Life in Dakota with Gen. Custer. 

Elizabeth Suster. With portrait and a map. Pp. 312. 
tino, extra cloth, Bis (New edition.) 

BEN-HOR. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wallace. Pp. 522. i6mo, 
Lm 4 $1.0. (New edition.) 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST ISSUES. cTs. 


38. A BARREN TITLE. By T. W. Speight..................... 3 
37. THE WANDERINGS OF ULYSSES. By Professor C. 
, I, cccce sc ncncncccccsccccccccess 


36. GOBLIN GOLD. By May Crommelin........................ 5 
35. 1N QUARTERS WITH THE 25TH (THE BLACK 
HORSE) DRAGOONS, By J.8. Winter..................... 5 
34. MUSICAL HISTORY. ByG. A. Maecfarren............... 8 
33. PRIMCS IN INDIS. By M.J.Colquhoun................ . 2% 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 


Cradle and Spade. By William Sime.................... 
ie: The Mistletoe Bough, oe 1885. Edited by M. 

ee ar TT 2 
498. What’s tg By thes author of “ The Two Miss Flemings” 20 
497. The Unforeseen. By Alice O’Han wa 
496. White Heather. ry Y William Si aaminbneneensonccsetnensncosnn » 
4%. My Wife's Niece. 





The above works sent, carriage paid,to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harprer’s CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., 


Cor. Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, Mass. 

THE, GOLDEN ¥ Me 2 3_ As Seen by the Ridgway Club. The Rec- 

y. By } eee idney. Quarto: Illustrated. 
a. Sire cloth, $2.25 

LITTLE FOLKS’ ART BOOK. Containing pen-and-ink draw 
ings for children by Barnes, Sweeney, Badfish, and Francis. $1, 

THE T TEMPER ANC E TE ACHINGS OF SCIENCE. By Pro- 

A. B. Palmer, M.D., LL.D., of the State University of Michi- 
Ng yf 3 i. with “In Case of Accident,” ** Health and Strength 
or Girls.”” 60 cents. 

THE CHILDREN OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Shorten fross 
the Monuments of Royal and Historic Children. By Rose G. 
ew: Fully illustrated from photographs and old prints. 

mo, $1. 

BOYS’ HEROES. Fresh Stories of the Heroes of all Ages most ad- 
a mired by the Boys. By Edward Everett Hale. i6mo. Illustrated. 


CONCORD: HISTORIC, LITERARY, AND PIcToR: 
UK, Valuable to traveler and sightseer, both as guide and 
souvenir. Third edition. By G.B. Bartlett, 12mo. Illustrated, 
$1; paper, 50 cents. 

FAMILY FLIGHT THROU at | MEXIC 0. By E.E. Hale and 
Miss Susan Hale. Illustrated. 

TOMTITS AND OTHER are. , =n in Prose and Poetry 
for Children. By Miss Amelia M. Starkweather. Quarto. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. $1. 

ECHOES OF MANY VOICES, Witty and sentimental excerpts 
from many sources in all lands and ages. Edited by E. A. Thur 
ston. 12mo, $1. 

HELPS BY Ri WAY. Helpful quotations selected and ai 

ranged for each day of the year by 8 . W.and M.S. H, W ith 
1 etroduction by Phillips Brooks. i $1. 

WORDS OF OUR HERO, U.S. Grant. The hero tells his own 
eventful story in simple language. Collected and arranged by 
Jeremiah Chaplin. 12mo, paper, with portrait. 35 cents. 

BUT HALF A HEART. The seventh story of the famous V. I. F. 
Series. By Marie Oliver. 12mo. $1.25 

UP BILL AND DOWN DALE. By Laura D. Nichols, author of 
“ Over Head,” “ Under Foot,” etc. Fully illustrated. $1.25. 

WIDE aw. AKE. VOLUME ‘‘U.” Seriais by Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, E. S. Brooks, Margaret Sidney, and others. Articles, 
Poome, ahd over 300 beautiful illustrations. Quarto. Boards, $1.75; 
clot 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 1885. Stories and articles 
for younger children. Quarto. Boards, $1.!0; cloth, $2, 

BABYLAND., }885. The beautiful nursery annual. Boards, 75 
cents ; cloth, $1. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York. 

ITALIAN POPULAR TALES, By T. F. Crane, Professor of the 

Romance Languages and Literatures in Cornell University. 
1 Vol., 8vo, $2.50. 

BIRD. Ww AYS. By Olive Thorne Miller, author of “ Little Folks in 
Feathers and Fur,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

THE Ate A OF GOD_ AS _ AFFECTED BY MODER 
KNOWLEDGE. By John Fiske, author of “Myths and ERR 
Makers.” lé6mo, $1 

DARWINISM AND OTHER ESSAYS. By John Fiske. New 
and enlarged edition. 12mo, $2. 

JOHN BUNYAN: His Life, Times. and Work. By John 
Brown, BA., Minister of the Church at Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, 
With a fine steel Portrait and 25 Illustrations by Edward W hym: 
per. 1 vol., 8vo, $4.50. 

MRS. PIATTs, POEMS. Select Poems. From the Writings 

of Mrs. . B. Piatt. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.50 
at —aAvrs ANTIPATHY. The First Opening of the New 
Portfolio. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. a top, $1.50. 

BONNY BOROUGH, A New Story, by M rs. A. D, T. Whitney, 

re or of “faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” “The Gayworthys, ” etc. 
1.50. 

STUART’S LIFE AND GAMEAIGNS The Life and Cam 

bavale of Major-General J. E. Stuart, Commander of the 
vi 
A.M, 








ry of the Army of 2.3 2... Virginia. By H. B. McClellan 

late Major, Assistant Adjutant General and Chief of Staff 
of the Cavalry Corps, Army of Northern Virginia. With a fine 
hae of General Stuart and several admirable Maps, 1 vol., 
vo, 





ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


900 Broadway, Cor. 20th Street, New York. 
HONOPIAL or, The Gospel of a Life. By Rose Porter. 12mo, 
LETTERS BY THE LATE FRANC 4 SIDLEY HAV- 

EKRGAL, hitherto unpublished. 12mo, cloth, $1 
A ¥ OMAN’S WORK, Memorials of Eliza macs, By the Rev. 
C, A. Salmond, M.A,, of Glasgow. 12mo, 300 pp, age $1.25. 
EVENINGS WITH THE SACRED POETS. 
or rs. New edition, greatly enlarged. 


FRIENDS DSHiP’s DIARY. An Autograph and Birthday Book, 
h ornamental borders. Cloth, full gilt side stamp, and 
Hiry no whey $L 50. 

A YEAR OF BLESGINGS, AND A BLESSED VEAR. A text- 
book for every day in the year, with a selection for each day, from 
the great writers on religious themes. 16mo, cloth, red edges, $1. 

CORR RSE OE RENCIES OF FAITH AND VIEWS OF MAD- 

ME GUY A comparative study of the unititve power and 
piece ae Bite oy the Shesteny and church of the future. By Henry 
Cheever. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
REST FROM CARE AND SORROW. Ry Rev. Alexander 
Raleigh, author of “Quiet Resting, Places,” 16mo, cloth, 
edges, $1.50. 
THE a es vv TSION. and other Sermons. By Rev. Henry 
M. Booth, D.D. 12mo, $1.2: 

THE SIMILI TUDES OF c HRIST: A Well of Life:a Poangeia, 
a Physician; a Lamb; a Shepherd ; a Rock, etc. By | ewis H. Re 
12mo, cloth, ‘90 cents 

wen yy IN HISTORY AND IN THE LIFE OF TO-DAY. 

cents 


y Frede rick 
Reval’: tomo, cloth, 


airbairn, D.D. 12mo, 75 
CHRISTMAS-TIDE IN SONG AND 8 STORY. Beautifully 
printed on hand-made paper, with rubricated title- page and uncut 
ay ®mall a bound in Japanese leatherette, $1.75 ; in orna- 
mental cloth, $1. 
THE ¢ ELEST! AL cou NTRY. From the Rhythm of St. Bernard 
of Cluny. Transiated by John Mason Neale, D.D. Printed upon 
oh, made paper, uncut edges, and title- page and initial let'ers 
nay cated. With four photo ~~ ony rom original designs 
. H. Gratacap. Small 4to, bound in Japanese leatherette, 
ref 3; in ornamental cloth, $2. 
THE BABY’S JOURNAL. Designed and compiled by S. Alice 
Bray. New edition, enlarged. Beautifully printed in color by 
L. Prang &Co. Oblong 12mo, bound in cloth, red edges, $2. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 

CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Allen. Being Volume One of 
new series of short Blographies, entitied “ English Worthies,” 
edited by Andrew Lang, consisting of Biographies of Englishmen 
of influence and distinction, past and present, military, naval, 
literary, scientific, legal, sememaeiee, social, etc. Smaili 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 75 cents each 

ram HISTORY Py A BIMETALLISM i THE UNITED 

ATES. By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
be Political Economy in Harvard University ; author of “The 
Study of Political Economy,” etc. With Sixteen Charts and 
numerous Tables. One vol., v0, 258 pages, cloth. Price, $2.25. 

Puyeical EXPRESSION : Its Modes and Principles. By 

is Warner, M.D., Assistant Physician, and Lecturer on Bot- 
peony yh London Hospital, ete. International —— Series. 
With fifty-one illustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.7 

Tae GREY ILLE MEMOIRS.—Part Second. A Seamed of the 

ign of Queen Victoria, from 1837 to 1552. By the lat» Charies 
Greville, Clerk of the Councit. Uniform with Part First; “A 
Journal of the Reigns of King George 1V. and King William IV.” 
Two vols., large 12mo, cloth. Price. 8: $4. 

as pt AXP pANECDOTES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

Admiral Davi @i D. Porter. One volume, 8vo, cloth. Price, §2. 

A KTROAG; MIND D WU AN or, cor Yeore After, A 
se William A. Hammond, M.D. 12mo, cloth. 

~ a 

FARTHEST NORTH; or, The Life ana Explorations of 

ieutenant James Booth Loc Ph weed the Greely Arctic 
xpedition. With Portrait, M 7 MO By Char 
Lanman, Small 12mo, cloth. iow, oa. 25. 
bee Borage’ = MANDAL oF CHILDREN’S DISEASES. 
Charies West, M.D., of meas yal College of Physicians, Lo 


— 12mo, clo! th: 
RSING, for the Use of Rif 
fu 





A TEXT-BOOK OF NUR 
SR oe Families, a Private Students. tee ok 
ee ' -—y Training School 
son. th. Price, Hy B. 
BABYLON, 4 NOVEL. By Grant Allen, 16mo, paper cover. Price, 
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NEW PU BLICATIONS. 





AN ORIGINAL BELLE. A 
Novel by Edward P. Roe. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ There is no writer who can more 
directly appeal to the best sentiments 
of the heart and conscience, and at 
the same time hold the reader in the 
most intense interest. ‘An Original 
Belle’ is the story of a gifted and 
beautiful girl with everything at her 
command that wealth can bestow, 
who is suddenly awakened from her 
aimless life of frivolity, and gradu- 
ally grows into a glorious woman, 
living for others rather than for self. 
The most graphic description that we 
have ever read is given of the battle 
of Gettysburg, as related by one who 
participated in the fighting ; and in 
depicting the part that its principal 
hero took in the riots of New York, 
Mr. Roe has outdone himself in the 
power of his descriptions and narra- 
tive of that episode, hardly paralleled 
by the Commune riots of Paris. The 
story is as intense in its interest as 
it is healthy in its high moral senti- 
ment.”’—Boston Home Journal. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
755 Broadway, New York. 


“Wanted: ANew Crusade,” 


A recent article in the “8, 8, 
Times,’’ under this heading, urges 
the need of a new uprising and 
a vigorous crusade against the 


great and spreading habit of reading trash, particu- 
larly among young people, and asks, What can be 
done to rid the young of this habit of literary 
debauchery and to remove the temptation from 
them? 








ANSWER.— We know of no better way than to piace 
in their hands books which set before them a high 
aim and purpose in life, which inculcate by force of 
notable example the worth of patient industry, 
strict adherence to integrity, and the adoption of 
Christian principle as the elements of success. 
Among such books are : 

Fao mongi a) BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 
B, 


AUTHORS, AND STATESMEN. 








Pay 
BI 
FI 
Le gi. 
oF OR the Christian Hero 
PU FASEL aoe. $1.35. 
R « ON'S STOR no, $1 2 
LITTL THUR’S ENar. AND. = “95, 
kt L THUM’S FRANCE $1.25 

OLLO BOUKS, 14 vols., $12 
JOnAS BOOKS, € vols, $5 
LUCY BOOKS. 6 vols., $5. 

AUGUst STORIES. 4 vols., 94 50. 
JUNO STURIE®. 4 vols. 

AKBBUT I'S A MERIC XN HISTORIES, 4 vols, 


2 


And many other helpful books for young people, 
a full catalogue of which will be sent on application 
to the Publishers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO,, 
__13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


1,000,000 
BOOKS—CURIOUS, RARE, AND NEW. 


121,672 Magnificent Books for the Holl 
days at our Price. 


560,412 Juvenile and Miscellaneous 
Books at your price. 


317,916 Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., at 
any price. 





Mammoth Catalogue free. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 81 Chambers St.,} —— 


Third Door West of City Mall Park. 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


On the whole the Andover Review is demon-, 
strating ita raison d'étre, aud deserves to be, as it is, | 
the most popular religious review In America to-day. 
—([The Religious Herald (Cong.) 

The Andover Review well sustains the reputa- 
tion generally accorded to tt amongst our neighbors ; 
the most valuable theological magazine published 
on this continent,—{The Week (Toronto, Canada.) 

The Andover Review, en American religious 
and theological monthly which deserves attention 
and welcome or this side the Atlantic.—[The Chris 
tian World (London) 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW 
FOR 1886. 


The success which has attended the publica- 
tion of the Anpover Review for the past two 
years has led to its establishment upon a perma 
nent financial basis. Commencing the year 1886 
with increased resources, the Review will be 
enlarged with each monthly issue to 112 pages, 
making an aggregate for the year of 1,344 pages, 
and the annual price of subscription will be $4; 
single copies, 35 cents. Until January 1 sudscrip 
tions will be received at the present rate, $3. 


Tue ANDover Review Is a Religious and Theo- 
logical Monthly, advocating the principles and 
methods of what is known as Progressive Or- 
thodoxy, but its discussions are not confined to 
the field of Theology. It is already recognized 
“as a strong expounder of the social questions 
of the day, promising a future of great infin- 
ence.”’ In future, articles upon Sociology will 
be supplemented by a department of Sociolog- 
ical Notes under the charge of the Rev. S. W. 
DIKE. 

A Geographical and Missionary Department 
will also be added, under the care of the Rev. C. 
C. STARBUCK. 

Educational discussions will be continued, 
notably that introduced by Professor Palmer, of 
Harvard, in the November number 

The Moral Aspects of Literary Topics will be 
considered in special papers. 

A series of articles upon Church Architecture, 
by Professor Churchill, will begin in an early 
number. 

The Editorial and other departments will be 
conducted as heretofore, with increased atten- 
tion to Book Reviews. 

N. B.—After Jan. 1, 1886, the price of the Review 
will be $4. Until that date subscriptions will be 
received at the present rate, $3, from old and new 
subscribers. 

Tostal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money order, draft, or registered letter, to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston : 


11 E. 17th St., New York. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 





New and complete edition, including all 
the miscellaneous and early poems, 
Also his Dramatic Works. 








Tllustrated by the best Artists. 
Engraved by Andrew, 
Printed at the University Press. 
Bound in Attractive Style. 


Royal Svo, cloth, gilt, 85; moroeco, B10; 
tree calf, S12. 

“Tennyson is depenient upon no man’s favor for 
the welcome his works sre sure to receive, however 
the editions may multiply Among such «ditions 
this must surely bea fav. rite "—{Standard, ( hicago. 

“One of the most superb books of any time is 
this royal octavo. The miny full page illustrations 
from the pencils of euch artists as Church, Freder- 
icks, Fenn, Taylor, Schell, are not only apt in all 
artistic fitness, but have been given such graphic 
force by the graver’s art as to make them remerk 
able even in these days, in which American book 
illustrations are pre-eminent.”—[ News, Indianapolis. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 As Astor Place, New York, 


RULING LIGHTS CALENDAR. 


The most beautiful calendar made, and 


Beacon Lights for God’s Mariners. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of $1.50 each. 











A, L. CASSINO, Boston, Mass, 


' 


The best representative of American periodical 
literature, which appeals to readers by its own 
charms,—{ New York Evening Post 


The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1886 


Will contain the following Serial Stories : 
IN THE CLOUDS, 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of “The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,’’ “‘ In the Tennessee Mountains,” etc. 

HENRY JAMES. 
{The Princess Casamassima’’ will 
until August, 1886. } 
THE GOLDEN JUSTICE, 
By WILLIAM H. BISHOP, 
Author of ‘The House of a Merchant Prince.” 


continue 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Wili write for THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1886. 
JOHN FISKE 

Will contribute six or more papers on United States 
History, covering the period from the Revolution 
to the adoption of the Constitution. These papers 
discuss a portion of American history very imper 
fectly known, and cannot fail to be exceedingly 
engaging by reason of Mr. Fiske’s ample knowledge 
and singularly clear style. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
The distinguished English writer, will furnish a 
series of articles comparing French and English 
people, character, opinions, customs, ete. Mr. Ham 
erton fs peculiarly qualified, by his intimate know! 
edge of the French as well as of his fellow-country 
men, to write on this subject. 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
Author of “Marjorie Daw,” etc., will contribute 
some Short Stories, 

Living Questions. Shatenicanine political sub- 
jects which will come conspicuously before the 
public in the immediate future—Civil Service Ad- 
ministration and Reform, the Silver Question, the 
Tariff, our Indian Polley, and questions in Social 
Science—will be discussed by men competent to 

treat them adequately and impartially. 

The various features of THz ATLANTIC which have 
secured and maintained its remarkable prestige as 
a literary magazine will be carefully provided for 
during the coming year. 


TERMS : $4 a year, in advance, POSTAGE FREE ; 
35centsa number. With superb life size portraits 
of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whit 
tier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5; each additional por 
trait, $1. 

Postal notes and money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, droft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO 


4 Park St., Boston, Mass.; 
11 East 17th St.. New York. 


t 





THE 


SABBATH 
QUESTION. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


has now published the manuscript which 
gained the John C. Green prize of 
ONE THOU SAND DOLLARS. 


THE LORD'S DAY: Its Universal end Pere 
etual Obligation, By Prof. A. 
2mo, 420 pp. Cloth, $1. by mail, $1.12. 

“It is the foremost book on the Christian Sab 
bath.” _ 

The following are very fine books for prizes and 
gifts, All are new, beautifully bound, and interest- 
ing. 

TENT AND SADDLE LIFE_IN THE HOLY 
L AND. By Rev. David Van Horne, D.D., author 
of * — Mountain Boy of Wildhaus,” ete. 12mo, 
$1.2 

A graphie narrative by a keen-eyed observer. 


HOW TO GET ©N_ (Author's edition, with 
portrait.) By B. RB. Comegys, author of “ Begin 
ning Life,” ete. 12mo. $1. 

Young men will be alded by yi valuable work. 
The author’s experience well fits him to be a guide 
to others. 

HEROES OF THE REFORMATION, Pythe 
Kev. Ricbard Newton, D.D., anther of “ Pearis 
from the East,” ete. 12mo. ‘p12 

Here Dr. Newton in his clear, inimitable style pre- 
sents rich lessons from the history of the Church. 
ALONG THE OLD ROAD. By the author of 

“Through the Winter,” etc. 12mo. $1.50, 

This will confirm the opinion forme d from the 
author’s other works, that books better suited for 
the young have rarely been written. 


pera The American 


Sunday-School Union, 


1,122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, N. Y. 


NEW ETCHINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS 


“ Watching and Waiting,” by Grant; 
“The Parting Days,” by Clements ; 
“Coming to Anc or,” by Moran; 
“The ..ew Moon,” by Lander ; 
“or Thoughts,” by Grant, acompanion to 
‘ar Away ;” and others. 
*,* All protected by copyright. 
Send for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints.” Price, 
10 cents. 


O. KLACKNER, 17 E. 17th St., New York. 





When visiting art stores, never fail to ask for 
KLACKNER’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 


—_——— 


NEW BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOKS 


*,* Prepared under the personal supervision of 
Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University, and 
forming a part of Gray’s Standard Series of Bot 
anies 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. 


In 4 vols., each complete in itself, and the whole 
forming a comprehensive Botanical Course for 
Colleges, Institutes of Technology, and Pri 
vate Students 


Vor I. STRUCTURAL BOTANY ; or, Organog 
raphy on the basis of Morphoiogy, to which ts 
added the principles of Taxonomy an d Phy 
tography and a Glossary of Botanical . 
by Asa Gray, LL.D 
Natural History in Harva 





cloth. 454 pages. Price, by mui 
Just Issued. 

Vout. II. PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY: Out 
lines of the Histology of Phaenogamous Plants 
Vegetable Physiology. By Grorare LincoLn 
GoopaLe, A.M., M D., Professor of Botany in 


} 


Harvard University. I vol , 8vo, cloth. 560 


pages. Price, by maii, $2 30 
Vou. IIL. INTRODUCTION TO CRYPTOGAMIC 
BOTANY. By Proressor Witritam C. Far 


Low. (In preparatior .) 


Vout. lV. THE NATURAL ORDERS OF PHAE 
NOGAMOUS PLANTS By Prof. Asa Gray. 
(In preparation.) 

For terms of introduction, etc., address the Pub 


lishers, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


753 755 Broadway, New y ork. 


NEW MUSIC FOR XMAS. 


The Prince of Life, sA..2pons 


R. Lowry. A careful and intelligent adjust 
ment of appropriate Scripture and Christmas 
Songs, the whole Service giving a vivid and stir 
ring presentation of the birth of our Lord, and 
the happy results that flow from His Messianic 
work. Asaliterary, musical, and doctrinal ef 
fort, without fault, easily rendered by any Sun 
day-school. Previous Services at same price. 

5 cts. each by Mall; 84 per 100 Copies by 

Express, 


Xmas Annual No, 16.2757 ne, 


carols by the best authors, furnishing an abun 
dance of superior songs for any Christmas enter 


Responsive 


tainment. Previous numbers at same prices. 
Price, 4 cts.each by Ma‘'l; $3 per 100 by 
Cxpress. 


. —-By W.H. Doane, Mus. Doc 
St. Nicholas, A most entertaining Cantata, 
easily rendered. Solos, Duets, Choruses, ete ,of 
great variety and beauty. 
entertainment. 
25 cts. each by Mail; 82.40 per doz. Copies 
by KE xprexs. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC SENT ON REQUEST. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


NEW YORK. } _CHIC AGO 


[X-MAS MUSIC 


Sunday-Schools will find our 


HRISTMAS = 1885 


AROLS — 


Superior to any of those of sar years. The 
— is all rs w and pretty, and by such writers as 
Geo. F. Root, Murray, John R. Sweney, H. P. 
Danks, T. P. Wostendort. and otbers. The words are 
of unusual merit being contribute d by Clara Louise 
Burnham, Eliza M. Sherman, H.V. Neal, Cora Linden, 
and others. The Carols also ‘include a 


—Beautiful Responsive Service- 
Prepared by R. S. THAIN. 
1Gpp. Elegantly printed in colors. Price 5cts. each 
or 5dcts. a dozen by mail, postpaid; @4 = hundred 
Ly express, not prepaid. 
aneuiags 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


=SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE)= 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 

Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. Geo. 
F. Root. The Cantata contains original and unusually 
attractive music, consisting of Solos, Duetts and 
Choruses, ‘interspersed with bright and interesting 
dialogues. Six characters are required, and the whole 
school can be introduced in the choruses if desired 
There are several choruses composed especi ially for the 
little ones. Taken all in all ‘* Santa Claus’ Mistake 
will furnish an admirable Christmas Entertainment 
It can be prepared in two weeks. ice 36cta each 
by mail postpaid ; $3 adozen by express, not prepaid 
Send for our complete lists of Christmas Music. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


4, CHURCH 4 CD,, 55 East 13th Street, New York City. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 


A delightful evening’s 





Approved by al! Evangelical Denominatior 
Sznp ror CATALOGUE 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 BleeckerSt., N.Y. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


It is said that a ‘‘clergyman at Nashville, Tenn., 
named Barbee, offers to give $10,000 to any believer in 
the faith cure who will cure by faith a disease which a 
reputable practitioner pronounces incurable.” 


In the museum of the Ordnance Bureau at Washing- 
ton is the stump of an oak tree, three feet in diameter, 
which was completely cut down by the builets of the 
oppcesing armies at Spottsylvania Court House. 


A congregation in Tolono, Iil., have been driven out 
of their church by a band of woodpeckers who have 
taken possession of the upper part of the building and 
annoyed the worshipers by their incessant pecking. 


A Chicago paper and a Milwaukee paper, on a recent 
Sunday, published portraits identically the same, one 
given it as the likeness of a famous burglar, and the 
other as the portrait of M. Clemenceau, the French Radi- 
cal leader. 


According to a Nebraskan observer the prairie dogs 
supply themselves with water by digging wells, each 
village having one, with a concealed opening. He claims 
to have found one such well 200 feet deep, approached 
by a winding staircase. __ 


The colored people of a town in Kansas, says an 
exchange, understand the full meaning of the word 
** protracted.” They began a series of ‘* protracted meet- 
ings” a year ago last August, which have been con- 
tinued ever since without a day’s interruption. 


When the King of the Maories in New Zealand was in 
England he promised to work for temperance reform 
among his people. He seems to have kept his promise, 
for itis now announced that more than 11,000 of his 
subjects have become teetotalers and wear the ‘ blue 
ribbon.” - 


That was a sensible clergyman in Chester County last 
Sunday who was disturbed by the noise made by male 
members of the congregation putting on their overcoats 
while the doxology was being sung, and said: ‘‘ Now 
that you have your overcoats on we will sing the dox- 
ology over again.”—[ Philadelphia Times. 





An old Scotch lady was told that her minister used 
notes; she disbelieved it. Said one: ‘‘ Go into the gal- 
lery and see.” She did so, and saw the written sermon. 
After the luckless preacher had concluded his reading 
on the last page, he said: ‘‘ But I will not enlarge.” 
The old woman called out from her lofty position: 
‘* Ye canna, ye canna, for your paper’s give oot |” 


A Chinaman in Hamilton, Cal., has devoted the sum 
mer and Fall to gathering the horned toads of the red 
hills, which are as much dreaded by the inhabitants as 
rattlesnakes. Recently he shipped 2,000 of these ani- 
mals to China, where they are converted into various 
kinds of high-pricea medicines, A horned toad placed 
in a flask of whisky constitutes the most valued of the 
Chinese tonics. 


A full font of Japanese type comprises 5,000 charac- 
ters, of which 3,000 are in constant use, and for 2,000 
more there are frequent calls. The type is distributed 
about the composing-room on racks like those in a read- 
ing-room, and the compositors wander up and down the 
aisles, setting type and taking exercise at once. With 
so many characters it is no wonder that Japanese proof- 
readers have to be men of intelligence and high scholar- 
ship. 


At the recent opening of a new addition to the London 
Temperance Hospital—an establishment started to test 
the question as to the value of alcohol in the treatment 
of diseare—it was stated that in only three out of up- 
ward of 3,000 cases last year nad alcohol been used. In 
these three cases no sensible benefit had resulted, while 
the average mortality in the hospital since 1873 had been 
but five per cent. The number of patients treated since 
the commencement was 22,500. 


The Indians of Guiana have only four numbers in 
their system of numeration. They count by the hand 
and its fingers. Thus when they reach five, instead of 
saying so, they call it a hand ; six is therefore a ‘‘ hand 
and first finger,” seven ‘‘a hand and second finger ;” ten 
is ‘‘two hands ;” but twenty, instead of being ‘‘ four 
hands,” is “‘a man.” Forty is ‘‘two men,” and thus 
they go on by twenties. Forty-six is expressed as ‘‘ two 
men, a band, and first finger.” 


A half-breed Indian in the Dead River region in 
Maine has domesticated a huge moose, and uses him in 
the farm work. In the winter, when the moose is 
hitched to a sled and is driven upon the ice, there is no 
horse in the country roundabout which can keep up with 
him. The half-breed turns his big steed into an inclosure 
with a fence of ordinary height. Once in a while the 


moose jumps out and goes on an excursion, but as he 
never fails to return, this privilege is not begrudged him. 





One of the many curious ancient customs of London 
lately repeated is thus described in one of the English 
papers: ‘‘On Sunday, after divine service, was per- 
formed the annual ceremony of throwing bread and 
cheese out of Paddington church steeple among the 
spectators and giving them ale. This custom was estab- 
lished by two women, who purchased five acres of land 
to the above use, in commemoration of the particular 
charity whereby they had been relieved when in ex- 
treme necessity.” 


Sir James Paget has been tracing the course in life of 
one thousand medical students, taken at random from 
an English institute. He found that 238 out of the 
1,000 achieved distinguished success ; 66 had consider- 
able success ; 507 made a living; 124 had a very limited 
success, not having made a fair practice within fifteen 
years after graduation ; and 56 failed utterly. Nearly 
10 per cent. (96) of the whole number left the pro- 
fcssion after beginning either study or practice, 87 died 
after entering practice, and 41 died when students. 


Lieutenant Greely, the Arctic explorer, being asked 
whether he would ever lead another expedition, replied : 
“Well, I do not think that isa fair question. For this 
reason—if a man says he will go again, people say he is 
a fool ; if he says he will not go again, people say he is 
afraid and does not dare to. The experience of my ex- 
pedition has proved beyond a!l manner of doubt that a 
well managed and properly selected party of men can 
prosecute an Arctic expedition without any extraordi- 
nary dangers. All our actual work and exploration was 
done without even the loss of a finger-joint by frost. 
Arctic exploration, as a matter of fact, is not nearly so 
dangerous as African exploration.” 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, panied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicabie.} 





Will you please aid me in answering certain questions of duty 
which are troubling me? In order to make them clear, it will 
be necessary to recount some past experiences. At the age of 
thirteen, believing that I loved Christ, and encouraged by my 
pastor, I united with the Presbyterian Church, of which my 
mother was a member. A body of systematic theology, con- 
tained in a pamphlet of considerable size, was submitted to my 
approval, and I was asked to give my assent to each doctrine, 
which I did. I did not know even enough to perceive that I did 
not understand the statements, For what I did then I cannot 
hold myself responsible. As I grew older and began to read 
and think, especially while in college, it became clear to me 
that I did not know what I believed upon many points. I 
thought and reasoned as far as I was capable of doing so, and 
arrived at a few convictions of fundamental truth—convictions 
which have not since been shaken. But there were some sub- 
jects upon which I reached no conclusion. I was not wise 
enough, nor learned enough. nor had I the mental capacity to 
decide upon them. Let the doctrine of everlasting punishment 
for all who die impenitent serve as an example of these subjects 
which lay beyond me. I could not honestly say that I believed 
it, neither could I positively deny its truth. In my distress I 
wrote to my pastor, stating the facts and proposing to with- 
draw from the church if he thought it my duty. His reply was 
chiefly made up of argument intended te convince me of the 
truth of the doctrines in question, but he added that he did not 
think dutv required me to leave the church. Upon this I rested, 
and ceased to think of the matter. Ten years have since passed. 
Of late. for som3 reason, my conscience has been again aroused, 
My theological opinions have not changed. Having no leisure 
to study theology, I shall probably never reach any other 
ground. DoT, by remaining in the Presbyterian Church, profess 
to believe all its doctrines? Can I be honest and remain there? 
I humbly believe I am a Christian ; at least Christ is precious to 
me. I love his church, asd cannot bear to be outside it. In leay- 
ing it I should pain my mother, be misunderstood by my old 
friends at home, and be in an equivocal position wherever I go. 
Yet, if it is right, pain is not to be weighed against it. I cannot 
but reflect that martyrdom for a conviction would be easier 
than martyrdom for the lack of conviction. M. 

The Presbyterian Church does not require of its lay mem- 
bers that they should believe the doctrines to which its min- 
isters ‘and its ruling elders subscribe. It requires only 
that they should have a hnmble faith in Christ and a sincere 
desire to love, serve, and honor him, and that they should 
walk in peace and honor with their church, not endeavoring 
to disturb the faith of others. There is, therefore, no rea- 
son whatever why you should leave the church of your first 
love. If, however, the ecclesiastical law of the Presby- 
terian Church were otherwise, and it did exact, as some Con- 
gregational churches do, the full acceptance of its creed 
from all its members, we should still advise you to remain 
in the church, neither concealing nor obtruding your beliefs 
upon others, but leaving others to take the initiative in 
raising any question respecting the propriety of your mem- 
bership. This was the method both of Christ and of Paul, 
who remained in the Jewish Church, widely as they differed 
from its views, until the Jewish Church itself cast them out. 


In your issue of September 2 I find this statement: ‘We 
believe that it is the explicit teaching of Scripture that Christ is 
the Judge of the world, that he will; judge humanity according 
to the principles of mercy and not of strict justice, that he will 
measure men by their aspirations rather than by their achieve- 
ments,’ etc. Would it be just to measure the acts of finite man 
in any other way than by his aspirations? Does exact justice 
require of any one that which they have not the power to give? 
Can there be strict justice that lacks the_principles of mercy and 
forgiveness? When Christ said to Peter, ‘ Forgive seventy times 
seven,”’ did he not reveal the true and strict standard of justice? 





If justice requires a full payment without any regard to the 
ability of the debtor, would there be any room for forgiveness ? 
In the atonement, was anything required of Christ not already 
contemplated from the beginning?’ Was he driven to do that 
which his own love did not, and does not, prompt him to do? Is 
the eternal Christ, the sacrificial. atoning Christ, doing less to-day 
than he did on Calvary’ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth, was the standard fof justice, but does Christianity enter 
tain any justice that has not the principles of mercy and forgive 
ness? A. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Nothing is gained to the cause of clear thinking by con. 
founding different qualities. ‘Justice and mercy are different 
qualities. Justice requires that we should give to every man 
what is his exact due. If we give him more of reward or 
compensation, that is generosity. If we give him less of 
penalty, thatis mercy. Justice neither involves mercy nor 
generosity. That is, one may be just and neither generous 
nor merciful. So, when Christ said to Peter, ‘‘ Forgive 
seventy times seven,’’ he told him to act, not according tothe 
principles of justice, but according to those of mercy. Of 
course, justice, as thus defined, does not and cannot require 
one to do more than he has ability to do. Mercy forgives 
him when he has not done what he has ability to do and 
ought to have done. As to the atonement, we cannot 
answer your question here in a few lines. We have dealt 
with it frequently in our columns, and can only say, briefly, 
that sin always operates to make a moral gulf between the 
wrong-doer and those who are or he who is righteous, and 
atonement is that method by which God makes provision 
through his Son for closing up the chasm and making 
at-one-ment between unholy man and a holy God. 


Ihave read in The Christian Union your interesting and able 
articles entitled * Aids to Faith,” and from the candor and sin- 
cerity that characterize them, and from the fact that you are a 
thinker on the bighest of all themes—the spiritual—I venture to 
submit the following questions: How do you explain the fact 
that Christ lived and moved among men for thirty years without 
giving any evidence of his divine character, or performing, so 
far as we know, his divine mission—unless we except the occa- 
sion on which he appeared in the Temple with the doctors? In 
what light do you view the fact that during this time he gave no 
hint of the great transaction—his sacrificial death—in which all 
humanity were to be involved through all time and eternity? 
How does the fact appear to you that this divine being, through 
the greater portion of his life, followed a pursuit—that of a car- 
penter—in which any ordinary man might engage. while the 
miracles which he performed, and which he must have had the 
power to perform while engaged as a mechanic, were left un- 
done until near the close of his life’ Is it not difficult to com- 
prehend the fact that ** God manifest in the flesh,” the grandest 
and most tremendous of all facts, should, for thirty years, live 
in obscurity, unknown and unworshiped, when, in the absence of 
the reasons why he did not, we think he could have brought life 
and immortality to light to the millions who were living and 
dying without a knowledge of his precepts, example, and 
redemptive work, and therefore without benefit from his pres 
ence on the earth? AMELIA. 

Your question presents an undoubted difficulty, whatever 
view of the incarnation is taken, but it is greatly increased 
by the supposition, which is not called for by the New Tes- 
tament narrative, that Jesus Christ was conscious of his 
divine character and mission through the period of which 
you speak. As far asthe New Testament indicates, he grew 
to the consciousness of his divinity as men grow to the con- 
sciousness of their mental and moral powers. The divinity 
was in him a growing light, and did not burst forth for the 
illumination of the world until the ripeness of time had 
come. And thus a lesson is taught even by this experience ; 
this, namely, that we must wait patiently until the period 
of our preparation is past before entering upon the period 
of our labor. 


On page 25 of the Union for October 15 {s this from a reported 
farewell address of the Rey. Mangasar Mangasarian: ‘ The 
Episcopal Church is broader. In that church there is room for 
Archdeacon Farrar, who refuses to accept the doctrine of eter- 
nal punisbment; there is room for Dean Stanley, who denied 
the resurrection of Christ,” etc. Now, what I want to know is, 
first, did Dean stanley deny the resurrection of Christ ? and, if so, 
will you please explain how he could be a Christian minister and 
deny that which we are taught is the corner-stone of tho Chris- 
tian system? 1 Cor. xv., 14. 2 
J. H. We 

We do not know that Dean Stanley ever did deny or cast 
any doubt upon the resurrection of Jesus Christ; and 
although one might possess a Christian spirit or disposition 
without believing in Christ’s resurrection, we do not see 
how such a one could be said to be Christian in his beliefs. 


What are the Monthyon prizes for virtue given in Paris, of 
which one occasionally sees mention made in the newspapers ? 
B.D. R. 
They were founded by the Baron de Monthyon (or 
Montyon), a French philanthropist who died in 1820. He be- 
queathed a very large fortune to trustees for charitable and 
philanthropic purposes, leaving over 3,000,000 francs to hos- 
pitals. Among his other good deeds he established funds 
the income from which was to be distributed in four prizes : 
the first to the poor person who has performed the most 
meritorious deed of virtue ; the second to the author of the 
work most useful for the improvement of public morals ; the 
third to the discoverer of some improvement of the med! 
cal and surgical art; and the fourth to the person discov- 
ering the means of rendering some mechanical art less un- 
healthy. The first two prizes were to be awarded by the 
French Academy ; the others by the Academy of Sciences, 


1. What fatality attended many of the discoveries of Leibnitz 3 

2. What did he propose to do forthe language of science? 
M. L. L. 

1. Several of his discoveries were for a long time ascribed 
to other investigators. 2. He proposed to introduce a uni- 
form nomenclature, and even invented a universal alpha- 
bet, the symbols of which stood for ideas or words instead 
of letters. 
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REVIVAL MISSIONS. 


HE Advent Mission began in twenty of the Epis- 
copal churches of New York on last Saturday 
evening. The attendants at the mectings on that even- 
ing were principally communicants of the Church, and 
the addresses were to them especially, pointing out the 
objects of the mission and their duty in the premises. 
At Clarendon Hall a meeting for workingmen was held 
under the direction of Dr. Johnson, of Philadelphia ; a 
choir of young people from St. Mark’s Chapel led the 
singing. At St. George’s a reception for the women who 
are to work in the mission was held, the Rev. W. Hay 
Aitken making an urgent and impassioned address for 
{odividual work. 

On Sunday morning, at eight o’clock, the first of the 
regular mission services was held in each church under 
the care of the appoloted missioner. At Calvary Church 
the Right Rev. Bishop Tuttle, of Utah, is incharge. In 
this church a choir of one hundred voices Jed the singing. 
At the Church of the Heavenly Rest Dr. Pigou, of 
Halifax, England, isin charge. From 3 to 5 pM. each 
day the missioner will hold private conversations with 
any desiring to meet for religious instruction. The Rev. 
G. C. Betts, of Chicago, Ill., is in charge of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin. He is a most earnest speaker, 
and holds his audience untiringly. Three thousand 
visits have been made in this parish as preliminary to 
the mission. It will be a strange thing if permanent 
fruit is not borne as a result of the mission inthis parish. 
There will be services every hour from 6:30 A.M. to 
9:30 am. daily. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 
3 p.m., services will be held for women, and at the same 
hour Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday for men. The 
services in these churches are a type of the services in 
all—simple, earnest, direct in the methods used, and 
with the most holy desire to bring men and women 
nearer to God 

The sermons at all the churches were listened to by 
crowded congregations, and in nearly all the churches 
the Advent was the subject of the sermon. 

The opening of the mission in the Episcopal Church 
has given a new impetus to the evangelistic movement in 
the churches of New York. On the evening of Novem 
ber 28, in the Fourth Avenue Presbyterfan Church, a 
meeting of clergymen was held to complete the arrange 
ments for the services to be held in the Presbyterian 
churches of the city. During December meetings will 
be held in the following churches: the Fifth Avenue, 
the Brick Church, Seventh Church, Covenant Chapel, 
Emmanuel Chapel, and Church of Sea and Land, 
on Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings of each 
week. Four clergymen will be in attendance at each 
church, and a meeting of pratse and prayer will follow 
the short sermon. Attractive music will be rendered 
during the services at each church. 

In the Methodist churches this week will be observed 
asa week of prayer, having been appointed by the Con 
ference, asking for the revival of the Spirit of God in the 
churches. 

That this united effort wiil lead to a deepening of the 
religious life in the churches is beyond doubt, and this 
quickened life will create a new spirit of brotherhood 
and fraternal feeling that wili find expression in work- 
ing for those who are without the knowledge of Christ 
in the world. 








AMONG ALL CHURCHES. 


OLLOWING closely in the footsteps of the Protest- 

ant Episcopal and Presbyterian churches of New 
York, the pastors of several churches in Brooklyn 
located on or near the Heights met on Tuesday of last 
week in the First Baptist Church to formulate a plan 
whereby a better attendance at churches could be 
secured, The meeting was called by the Rev. 8S. B 
Halliday, assistant pastor of Plymouth Church, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Beecher. The Rev. David 
Vandeveer presided. There were present the Rev. S. 
A. Sands, of the Johnson Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; the Rev. 8. B. Halliday, of Plymouth Church ; 
Dr. Van Dyke, of the Second Presbyterian Church ; 
the Rev. C. S. Willlams. of the Washington Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church; the Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Hall, of the Episcopal Church (Holy Trinity) ; the Rev. 
Dr. Putnam, pastor of the Church of Our Saviour (Uni. 
tarlan), and the Rev. Dr. Thomas, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church. The Rev. Mr. Sands said that, in hisopinion, 
it was necessary, before interesting and benefiting those 
who were out of the church, that the members of the 
church should attend services and be interested in the 
work of the church. Dr. Van Dyke outlined the plan 
of the Presbytery of New York, and favored the adop- 
sion of a somewhat similar plan by the churches organ 
ized in council. It was proposed by Dr. Vandeveer to 
form a committee to take the matter of awakening 
public interest in hand, and to report at the next con- 
ference. The Rev. Mr. Williams suggested that this 
committee be composed of one from each of the denom 
inations represented, Dr. Charles H. Hall said that he 





thought it the duty of each man in the ministry to do the 
work of God as his inspirations and good judgment in- 
clined, and for this reason he would much rather be left 
untrammeled than be compelled to follow the sugges- 
tions of a committee. A general conversation followed, 
when the following resolution was passed : 


‘* Resolved, That in;view of the prevailing coldness in our 
churches and the indifference to all religion among multi- 
tudes of people who are not connected with any of our 
churches, all our ministers be urged to hold as many pub- 
lic services as may be practicable and expedient in their 
several churches.”’ 








A SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


HE eighth convention of the Sunday-schools of 

Kings County was held recently at the Central 
Congregational Church on Hancock Street, Brooklyn, 
and was an occasion of deep interest. After appoint- 
ment of temporary officers, and suitable opening exer- 
clses, the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, pastor of the church, 
gave the address of welcome. most cordially greeting the 
delegates as an army that had enlisted under the banner 
of righteousness against the forces of sin. A half-hour 
was then spent in devotional exercises, which were char- 
acterized by great earnestness and solemnity. After 
the electlon and introduction of officers, the report 
of the County Secretary was read by John R. Morris. 
He gave the statistics of the different Sunday-school 
Untons represented at the convention, closing with an 
appeal for more he)pers and more earnest work. 

A general discussion on Sunday-school work followed 
for the next fifty minutes, led by the Rev. L. R. Foote, 
on The Object of Sunday-School Teaching. He said: 
‘‘The obj ct of all teaching is to save the souls of the 
children. This should be the keynote of our teach- 
ing.” 

The Rev. J. S. Ostrander said: ‘‘ The best definition 
of the object of the Sunday-school is threefold: First, 
to lead souls to Christ. Second, to build up souls 
in Christ. Third, to inform souls of Christ. These 
cover the ground.” 

Toe subject of grading schools was touched upon. 
This can scarcely be done by rule, as in the day-school, 
but is best arranged by harmonious work of teachers 
and superiotendent. The grading must spring out of 
the tact of the superiotendent and the kindly sugges- 
tions of the teacuers. Above ail, never give an igno- 
rant, stupid class to an indifferent teacher ; give such a 
class the best teacher in the school. 

The subject of closing schools during the summer 
was largely dwelt upon. The general sentiment was 
strong against it. One sald: ‘‘ The pastors take such 
long vacations that the teachers follow the example. If 
we were not so lenient to the shepherd, the sheep would 
do better.” 

The convention then adjourned for lunch, which was 
served in the Sunday school rooms. At two o'clock the 
exercises were resumed, opening with most spirited 
singing and prayer. 

The first paper was by Miss Isabel Shirley—‘‘ What 
is Being Done for the Chinese in Brooklyn.” In the 
way of Christianiziog them, very little; in the way of 
abuse, very much. Mr. Bass, in addressing a company 
of then, sald: ‘‘ It is very seldom I meet your people, 
as I visit almshouses and prisons most of my time, and 
the Chinese are not there. Why is it that there is such 
a strong feeling against them? Race prejudice, and 
because people are sure that they_will not be punished. 
I despise a Christianity that can see to China, and not 
see the Chinese next door. I despise a Sunday school 
that collects the pennies to send missionaries to China, 
and lets the boys go home to persecute the Chinamen.” 

The Rev. I. I. Lansing, of the Summerfield Methodist 
Episcopal Church, followed with a grand address on 
‘“What Can be Done to Counteract the Tendency to 
Make Sunday a Holiday Instead of a Holy Day ?” He 
said, in substance: ‘‘ We want a correct theory of Sab- 
bath keeping, and then correct action. I belleve the 
correct theory is: First, it is a moral law. Until we 
break down any of the Commandments, we have no 
tight to break this. Second, it is a spiritual law. 
Third, it isan economic law. More money init. The 
nation and community who keep the Sabbath are more 
prosperous. Fourth, it isa hygienic law. Asa matter 
of hygiene, physiology, and medicine, it is clearly 
proved, by fact, that any animal, including man, who 
works six days and rests one can do the most and the 
best work.” 

The next topic was ‘‘ How Can the Sunday School be 
made more Fruitful in Spiritual Results ?” by the Rev. 
A F. Schauffler. Three things essential : 

1. An earnest desire on the part of those who work. 

2. Earnest work. 

8. Persons who should work. (1) The teacher: face 
to face personal work ; class prayer-meetings are largely 
blessed. (2) The superintendent must work. Make the 
teachers’ meeting a prayer-meeting. 

Not only must there be desire and work, but eager 
expectancy, 








Do you expect results? When? The teacher who 
watches and expects will soon see the resulis. 

Miss C. E. Coffin being {il, her place was supplied by a 
friend who read her paper on ‘‘ How to Become a Suc- 
cessful Primary Teacher.” You may have a large class, 
pleasant room, and every necessary appliance, without 
a successful primary class, for the heart of it all is the 
teacher. To be a success as a teacher four things are 
necessary : 

1. Know your aim. 2. Know your children. 3 
Know childhood. 4 Know the Lord Jesus. 

A great many teachers aim at the tree-tops, hoping 
perchance they may hit a bird. 

The last afternoon address was by Mr. B. H. Bayliss, 
on ‘‘ How Can We Increase the Adult Attendance in 
Our Schools ?” 

The ministers must be aroused. The Bible must 
once more take hold of the hearts of the people. We 
must have better teachers. ‘ hey must be educated in 
Bible truths. The pastor should teach, even if he has 
to dispense with the evening service. After a spirited 
discussion on the afternoon papers, the convention 
adjourned for supper. 

At half-past seven the evening exercises began with a 
most excellent address by the Rev. John Humpstone, on 
“How Shall We Train Our Young Converts for Effect- 
ive Sunday-School and Church Service?” In this 
question four things are implied: 1. That service is 
the end for which Christian life exists. A Christian 
who does nothing utterly perverts the name and the idea 
of a Christian. 2. Subject implies that for the most 
effective service preparatory training {is necessary. 
Children of this world are wiser in their generation ; 
they will not allow unskilled service. 3. The most 
successful training involves method, purpose, regularity , 
patience, self-denial, and sacrifice. 4. Subject takes for 
granted that young converts need training. What would 
be thought of parents with means who left their chiidren 
In poverty and hunger? What of a church that leaves 
its children uncared for? Make up your minds that the 
work must be done. Make some definite appointment 
{n your church calendar for this work. Let the Sun. 
day-school insist that there shall be a normal class. God 
speed the day when the church everywhere shall listen 
to the cry of her littie ones, and care for them as sbe 
cares for the evangelization of the world. The S'ate 
Secretary, Mr. Danforth, gave next a most excellent 
report of State Sunday School Work. The Rev. W. W. 
Clark gave ‘‘ How to Study the Scriptures,” one of the 
gems of the whole day. Two great themes in which 
this Convention is interested ; the Work and the Word. 
In order to be well equipped for the work we must be 
well grounded in the Word. Our great theme is the 
Bible. We want to know: 1. Its author. 2. Outline. 
3. Subject ; if you don’t find Jesus in the Old Testa- 
ment, flash the light of the New uponit. 4, Purpose. 
5. The internal divisions. 6. The teacher, who is the 
Holy Spirit. 

The closing address was very earnest and solemn, on 
‘He that Winneth Souls is Wise,” by the Rev. R. 8. 
Pardington. Thus closed one of the best Sunday- 
school conventions ever held in Brooklyn. The audi- 
ences were very large and deeply attentive, the singing 
very spirited, and the addresses remarkably fine. 








A memorial of ex- President Brown, of Ham'lton Col- 
lege, was presented by request of the Board of Trus- 
tees by the Hon. W. J. Bacon, of Utica, N. Y., at their 
last meeting at Clinton, N. Y. Dr. Brown was born 
January 4, 1813 ; died suddenly November 4, 1885. At 
the time of his death he was gathering materials for 
a life of George P. Marsh, of Vermont. Judge Bicon 
paid a beautiful and eloquent tribute to his friend as a 
schol«r of wide and varied attalnments, a master of pure 
English, with a style formed on the purest models, and 
with a private character of which, to quote the orator’s 
words, ‘‘it is difficult to speak without using terms that 
may seem to border at least on extravagance.” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Hditors will be glad to receive items of news for these colums. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—New arrangements for the reception of strangers have 
been inaugurated at Trinity Church, Boston. Pewholders 
will hereafter be admitted at the east doors, and strangers 
at the west doors. 

—In Boston large Thauksgiving donations were sent to 
the poor. The Rev. D. W. Waldron, of the City Missionary 
Society, bought of a dealer in Vermont over 1,000 turkeys, 
which he distributed among poor families. He alsosent out 
fifty-five barrels of groceries, in all distributing some $4 520 
worth in the homes of the lowly and the needy. He is an 
indefatigable worker, and has genuine tact in collecting 
money. Churches respond readily to his solicitations. 

—At Tremont Temple four hundred newsboys sat down 
to a sumptuous dinner. The owners contributed the use of 
the hall, some of the principal hotels furnished the viands, 
and pleasant young ladies served as waiters. When the 
signal to be seated was given, there were rounds of applause, 
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“That is their way of saying grace,’ remarked Phillips 
Brooks. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association spread bounti- 
ful tables, which were served by twenty-four young ladies 
from the Young Women’s Christian Association. A bymn 
composed by Will Carleton for the occasion was sung to the 
tune “‘ Portuguese Hymn,”’ ana addresses were made. 

—At the Charlestown (Mass. ) State Prison five hundred con- 
victs were treated to a choice musical and literary entertain. 
ment. At the close of the entertainment Warden Usher took 
an Official envelope from his pocket, and, holding it up to the 
gaze of all the prisoners, said, ‘“‘ This contains a pardon.” 
He opened and read the name of Frank D. Bowers. He had 
been sentenced for life. In answer to the question how he 
felt, the oniy reply was, ‘‘ I can’t tell you, sir; it is indescrib- 
able.”” He had been sentenced for murder in the second 
degree in 1869. Turning to the prisoners, he shouted, 
** Good-by, comrades.”’ 

—The Universalist church at Jamaica Plains, Mass., has 
been sold. 

—The first of a series of union services to be held in the 
interests of city missions, New Haven, Conn., began last 
Sunday evening at the St. John’s S'reet Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. The churches uniting in the services were the 
Davenport Congregational, the First Baptist, and the con- 
gregation of the church in which the meeting was held. 

—Thbe annual report of the Board of Associated Charities 
of New Haven, Conn., has just been made. The expenses 
during the past year have been nearly $5,000, and a balance 
of less than $150 is left in the treasury. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has just received by the will of the late Maria Brooks, 
widow of John Brooks, an entire estate, worth from between 
$125,000 to $150,000. It is to be held in trust by the trustees 
of the church, the income to be used annually for the main- 
tenance of the minister of the church, the Sunday-school, 
the relief of the poor, and such charitable and Christian en- 
terprises in connection with the church as shall, in the 
judgment of the trustees, deserve assistance. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the ordination to the priest- 
hood of the Rev. Lorenzo T. Bennett was celebrated at his 
home at Guilford, Conn. Many prominent Churchmen 
were present. 

—The new building of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at Charlestown, Mass., was dedicated on the even- 
ing of November 16. Prominent pastors from every denom- 
ination in the city were present. The building is well 
appointed, and admirably adapted to the purposes for 
which it will be used. 

—The Dwight Place Church of New Haven, Conn., has 
voted to sell its Mission Chapel on Dixwell Avenue. 

—The Congregational church at Hampton, Mass., cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary November 18. A 
most delightful occasion it proved to be to all who were 
present. Also the First Congregational Church at East 
Hampton,'Mass., cele),rated its first one hundredth anniver- 
sary the same day ; and on the same day the Congregational 
church at Phillipston celebrated its centennial. 

—The recently organized Presbyterian church at New 
Ilaven will hold regular Sunday services in Room 12 of the 
Insurance Building. 

—On Wednesday evening, November 25, the new Episco- 
pal chapel at Melrose was dedicated. 

—* The Congregationalist’’ calls for a council to settle 
the difficulty Dr. Withrow got himself into by writing a 
letter derogatory of Dr. Herrick. Others claim that Dr. 
Withrow’s Association is the body for him to go before. 

—The Secretary of the Congrezational Publishing Society 
finds no paper so valuable a friend to the South as The 
Christian Union. 

—The Rev. W. H. Hubbard, of the Second Congregational 
Church in Holyoke, has prepared a blank form of a letter 
to be filled out by those of the congregation who wish to 
write to churches for letters of dismission and recommenda- 
tion. Itis a great convenience. 

—The young ladies of the church in Castleton, Vt., have 
raised money to pay for repairs on the meeting-house. 

—In honorof the late Professor A. 8. Packard, of Bowdoin 
College, a memorial window has been placed in a window of 
the Congregational church in Brunswick, Mass., containing 
two life-size figures of Luke and John. 

—At the council which recently installed the Rev. Eric 
Nilsson pastor of the Swedish Church in Worcester, the ex- 
amination was conducted through an interpreter. 

—The fourteenth anniversary of the Howard Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New Haven, Conn., was cele- 
brated November 21. Several prominent speakers of the 
denomination were present. 

—The last annual meeting of the Yourg People’s Societies 
of Christian Endeavor, which was held at the Humphrey 
Street Church, New Haven, Conn., was a most successful 
convention. There is a total membership of thirty-one So- 
cieties in the State, having an aggregate in membership of 
nearly 2,500. Twenty-eight of the thirty-one societies sus- 
tain weekly prayer-meetings. The Rev. Erastus Blakeslee 
was elected President. Over 200 delegates were present at 
the convention. 

—The successful revival which has been conducted in the 
Methodist church at Birmingham, Conn., has just closed, 
A large addition will be made to the membership of the 
eburch. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Brooklyn 
have provided a most attractive course of lectures and 
entertainments. The remaining lectures and concerts of 
the course are as follows: Illustrated lecture by Professor 
Nattan Shepard on ‘‘ Dickens ;” a lecture on “ Young Men 
in History,” by Genera! s ewart L. Woodford ; on February 7 
a concert byt’: Schubert Quartet on the 1% b an illus- 
trated lcciure by Professor. Geong W Flyin, on cy “* Frame 





Bridges ;’’ on the 23d, a concert; on March 2, a lecture 
illustrated by the stereopticon on the ‘Louvre in History 
and Art,’’ by the Rev. Charles R. Treat ; on the 16th, a lect. 
ure by Professor Robert Spice, ‘‘ Methods of the Magicians ;”’ 
on the 23d, ‘‘ Johnson, and the Men of his Time’”’ will be the 
subject of a lecture by Donald G. Mitchell. The Practical 
Talks to Young Men also present an attractive and instruct- 
ive programme, the subjects being the “ East River Bridge,” 
‘The House we Live in,’’ “‘ Air and Water,’’ ‘‘ The Wonders 
of Common Things,” ‘‘ Emergencies,’’ ‘A Talk About 
Lawyers,’’ ‘Philosophy of Exercise,’’ ‘‘Our Duties as 
Citizens,’’ “‘ First Aid to the Injured,” “* Athletics ; their 
Use and Abuse,” ‘Magnetic Mysteries,’’ ‘‘The Skin and 
its Diseases.”’ 

—The Sisters’ House, the Home for the Aged, and the 
Baby Shelter connected with the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion of New York have been enlarged during the sum- 
mer vacation, and were reopened November 25. 

—The annual report of the Association for Befriending 
Children and Young Girls shows that for 500 children other- 
wise uncared for the Association has done a special work 
of training or reformation. A branch of the work doing a 
most effective service for good is the Employment Society 
for furnishing respectable women with work in their own 
homes. The sewing schools in the basements of the Church 
of the Transfiguration and St. James’s Church have been 
most successful. The Association has opened a school for 
Italian children at 54 Roosevelt Street. 

—Bishop Henry C. Potter has begun holding services in 
Bellevue Hospital Sunday afternoons at tbree o’clock. 

—The Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, is to be 
enlarged immediately, funds for that purpose having been 
collected. St. Michael’s Lutheran Church of Germantown 
have been compelled to enlarge their Sunday-school build- 
ing. Grace Baptist Church at Broad and Norris Streets pro- 
pose selling their present church building in order to build 
one that will accommodate their increased congregations. 

—A new Reformed Church society, to be known as Ocean 
Hill Reformed Church, has been organized in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and a plot of ground at the corner of Herkimer 
Street and Saratoga Avenue selected as the site of the new 
church. 

—A most delightful Thankegiving festival was held in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Hanson Place, Brook- 
lyn, on Monday evening of last week. The cash receipts of 
the evening amounted to nearly #200, while the donation of 
groceries and orders for tons of coal amounted to several 
hundreds. The money and groceries collected will be dis- 
tributed among the poor of the congregation during the 
coming winter. 

—The mission services of the Church of the Reformation 
in Brooklyn have been very successful. ° 

—The chapel erected on Sixth Avenue by the Hanson 
Place Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., is so 
crowded that it is proposed to erect a church building on 
the ground adjoining. 

—The Lee Avenue Congregational Church, same city, it is 
said, will soon rival St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
in numbers. The Sunday-school is also very prosperous. 

—The Norwegian Lutheran Church of Our Saviour, on 
Henry Street, between Third and Fourth Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was opened for services November 29. It isa plain 
brick structure that will comfortably seat about 600 per- 
sons. 

—An anniversary celebrating the raising of the entire 
debt of $25,000 of the Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Greenpoint took place November 22. 

—At the First Methodist Church of Hackensack, N. J.,a 
revival bas beeu in progress for some time, and twenty con- 
versions are reported. 

THE WEST. 

—A Free Advent Mission is being conducted in Trinity 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—At Christ Church, Cincinnati, last week, the first Sun- 
day-school Institute of the Diocese of Southern Ohio was 
held. A similar meeting will be held the first Tuesday in 
December. 

—The Rev. Dr. Edward Judson has been asked to preach 
the dedicatory sermon of the new Thiri Baptist Church of 
St. Louis, Mo., in December. 

—The mission work in Montana, under the care of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, is meeting with every encour. 
agement. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Brewer, Missionary Biehop, is 
visiting the East with a view to arousing deeper interest in 
the needs of the people and the opportunities for earnest 
work. 

—Occupying a place in the pulpit with the pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), of Louisville, Ky., ona 
recent Sunday, was the Jewish Rabbi Moses. The pastor 
of the church, the Rev. C. K. Jones, delivered a sermon on 
“ The Jew and Evolution,” and invited the Rabbi to hear 
him. At the close of the sermon the visitor read the closing 
hymn, and stood duringthe benediction. 

—A Methodist church is being-organized at Crab Orchard, 
Ky. It is said that revivals are in progress throughout the 
entire State. 

—At Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of Louisville, 
Ky., the pastor is organizing the young men of the church 
into an association to be known as Trinity League. 

—Sam Jones is conducting a very successful revival 
service at St. Louis, Mo. Many of the pastors of the 
churches in the city are assisting him. 

—The corner-stone of a new German Methodist Episcopal 
church was laid at St. Louis, Mo , November 22. 

—A series of evangelistic services wil! be be)! during the 
present month in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
of 8t. Louis, Mo. 

—Sfix persons united with the Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church of 8t. Louis, Mo., at the last communion service. 

—The pastor of the Second Prrst)terian Church of 


Louisville, Ky., has organized a Young Men’s Association 
jn the church, the object of which is to cultivate ‘the gifts 
and graces of the members ;”’ this association meets Mon- 
day evenings. On Friday afternoon the Bee Hive, an asso- 
ciation of young girls, meets in the Sunday-school room ; 
and the Earnest Workers, composed of the boys of the Sun- 
day-school, meets on Saturday afternoon. 

—The mission work in Brazil is interesting the Synod of 
Kentucky. This work has been protected by the authori- 
ties of the empire, and has received the personal liberality 
of the Emperor. 

—Mr. William Workman, of Gilead Church, Bath County, 
Ky., died September 21, in the eightieth year of his age, 
leaving an estate worth twenty or thirty thousand dollars, 
which he has bequeathed to Trustees of the General Assem 
bly for the ben -fit of the Presbyterian Church in Kentucky. 


THE SOUTH. 


—Presbyterian churches have been recently organized at 
Decatur, Big Spring, and Midland, Texas. 

—At Eastman, Dodge County, Georgia, a protracted 
meeting has been carried on for some time past ; twenty of 
the converts have united with the Methodist ehurch. 

—The first anniversary of the Y. M. C. A. at Birmingham, 
Ala., was observed at the Opera-House on Sunday evening, 
October 11. A collection of over four hundred dollars was 
taken up. 

—Several Mormon elders have been obliged to flee from 
Western North Carolina, where they have been attempting 
a covert proselyting mission. 

—The Louisiana Educational Society has been endeavor 
ing to increase the sentiment in favor of public education 
throughout the State, and is meeting success in organizing 
auxiliary societies, reading clubs, literary and library asso- 
ciations, and willinaugurate a course of lectures during the 
winter. The Society has engaged the Rev. A. D. Mayo, of 
Boston, Mass., to lecture throughout the State, early next 
year, on the subject of public education. 

—The Morris Brown College, at Atlanta, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Georgia, was dedicated 
on November 26. The Rev. A. G. Haygood, D.D., of Ox- 
ford, willdeliver the address. The cost of the lot, building, 
and all improvements to date has been managed or paid 
by one of the colored churches, but several thousand dol- 
lars will be required to complete the enterprise. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 





—Eric Nilsson was ordained pastor of the Swedish Church of 
Worcester, Mass., last week. 

—Arthur Gillett, a recent graduate of Yale, bas been installed 
pastor of the new church at Grand Forks, Dakota. 

—Robert C. Lansing, pastor of the church at Hardwick, Mass., 
has resigned. He will be succeeded by the Rev. Charles M- 
Pierce. 

—Herbert 8S. Brown, of South Norwalk, Conn., a recent grad- 
uate of Yale Seminary, has accepted a call to Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. 

—Charles A. Northrup, of Jewett City, Conn., has accepted 
a call to Norwichtown, Conn. 

—Y. M. Bliss, of Clinton, Conn., has accepted a call to the 
church at Franklin, Mass. 

—C. H. Dickinson will be installed pastor of the church at 
Wallingford, Mass., December 17. 

—Joseph Torrey, recently of Yarmouth, Me., has accepted a 
call to.the chureh at Bar Harbor, Me. 

—Charles O. Day has been called to Brattleboro’,'Vt. 

—William H. Broadhead, of Newark, N. J., has been called to 
Wakefield, Mass. 

—J. B. Cleveland accepts his call to Oxford, Conn. 

—Pleassnt Hunter, of Palmer, Mass. declines calls from 
churches in Newtonville, Worcester, and Ware. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Theodore N. Peck has entered upon bis duties as rector of 
St. John’s Church of Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 

—lIsaac L. Nicholson, rector of St. Mark’s Church of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been elected President of Nashotah Theological 
Seminary at Nashotah, Wis. 

—Jobn McG. Foster has been appointed assistant at St. Anne's 
Church of Lowell, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—S. 8. Mitchell, pastor of the First Church of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has received a call to the Church of the Covenant of Washington, 
D.C. 

—William Smith, of Hudson, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
First Church of Evanston, Ill. 

—J. A. McGowan, of Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted a call to 
the church at Gloucester, N. J. 

—J. B. Worrall has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Kankakee, I)]., and accepted a call to Galesburg, 1/1. 

—Walter Forsythe, partor of the church at Englewood, I, 
has resigned. 

—H. M. Scudder, of Carlisle, Ky., has accepted a call to Little 
Rock, Ark. 

BAPTIST. 

—P. 8. Evans has accepted a call to the Grand Street Church 
of New Haven, Conn. 

—J. McKeever, pastor of the church at Conshohocken, N. J.» 
has resigned. 

—H. B. Forkett, of Red Oak, Iowa, has received a call to the 
First Church at Centralia, Il. 

—J. M. Davis, pastor of the church at East Pembroke, N. ig 
has resigned. 

—J. Q. Adams, of Lewiston, Me., has accepted a call to the 
Free Church of West Buxton, Me. 

—Thomas Rambant has accepted a call to the church at 
Franklin, Pa. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—John H Hannon, a Lutheran clergyman, died at Charles- 
ton, 8. C., November 26, aged elghty-three years. 

—J.R. Duryee has accepted the «.!! to the newly organized 





Reforme Chureh at Seventh Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street 
New York, He wili be installed December 15, 
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Dec. 3, 1885. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN C0: 
NEW BOO KS. 
Christmas Double Number. 


Price, 30c. Annual Subscription, $1.75. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


Wor Wiisrs fib eve 
CONTENTS: 


Twelve Full-Page Illustrations. 


1, KISS AND BE FRIENDS. The Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 

2, SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the “ Spec- 
tator.” With Illustrations. 

8. THE BODY-BIRDS OF COURT. Stanley J. Wey- 
man. 

4. THROUGH THE COTES DU NORD. H. R. Robert- 
son. With Illustrations, 

5. AUNT RACHEL. D. Christie Murray. 

6, THE HOUSE OF LORDS. Henry W. Lucy. With 
(llustrations. 

7. DR. BARRERE. Mrs. Olivhant. 

8. DIRK WILLEMZOON, Bishop of Ripon. 

9. CAPTAIN LACKLAND. Clementina Black. 

10. FROM DAWN TO DAWN. George L. Moore. 
Headings, Initials, Ornamental Friezes, etc. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


Uniform with “‘ The Graphic Arts.” 


LANDSCAPE, 


By Pau Grsert Hamerrton, author of “ Etch- 
ing and Etchers,” ‘The Graphic Arts,” etc., 
etc. Columbier 8vo, with about fifty illustra: 
tions. Price, $35; large-paper coples, with 
proofs of the engravings, and bound in vellum, 
price, $70. 


“The superb volume before us may be said to rep 
resent, 80 far as this country is concerned, illustra 
tion, decoration, typography, and taste in binding 
at their best, emp.oyed in a work devoted to the 
fine arts exciusively.”—[Athenzeum. 

* The illustrations of ‘ Landscape ’ are of a kind to 
which an especial and distinguishing praise must be 
given. In complete artistic quality no book sllustra 
tion of the day equalsthem. ‘ihey are, as the pref 
ace asserts, at the high mark of what can be donein 
this line, and in consonance witb the purpose of the 
book. . . . The get-up of ‘ Landscape ’ is superlative 
—the art of book-meking in our day can go no 
further.”’—[Nation. 


WINDSOR, 


By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz. With Twelve Pilates 
and numerous Vignettes. Imp. 4to. Cloth. 
7.50. 


ISIS AND THAMESIS. 


HOURS ON THE RIVER BETWEEN OX- 
FORD AND HENLEY. 
By Atrrep J. Cuurcn, M.D. With Twelve Plates 
and numerous Vignettes. Imp. 8yo, cloth. 
$6. 


A New Illustrated Edition of ‘‘ The Water 
Babies.”’ 


THE WATER BABIES. 


A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By Casares 
Krnosiey. With 100 Illustrations by Linley 
Sambourne. Fcap 4to, cloth, $4. 


A New Translation of Don Quixote. 
THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, 


DON QUIXOTE. 


By Micuet De Cervantes SAAVEDRA. A Trans- 
lation, with Introduction and Notes, by John 
Ormsby. 4 vols., 8vo, $14. 

Enables the English reader to form some true idea 
of what Cervantes’ great work really is 


Should certainly supersede all former versions of 
Don Quixote into English.—[{Academy. 


A New Book by the Author of ‘‘The Heir of 
Redelyffe.”’ 


NUTTIE’S FATHER, 


By Cuan.otre M. YonceE, author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe,” etc., etc. 12mo, $1 50. 
Distinguished, as are all her works, for its high 

tone. It might be put in the hands of any child, and 
et there is sufficient in it to interest children of a 

arger growth.—{Academy. 


A New Book by the Author of “Carrots.” 
“US.” 


By Mrs. Mo.eswortn, author of ‘ Carrots,” 
** Cuckoo Clock,’ etc. With Illustrations by 
Walter Crane. 16mo, $1.25. 

We are glad to find that Mrs. Molesworth has re- 
turned toan English nursery, while she has con 
trived to introance a new charm by calling back to 
life the days when Pamela was not an impossible 
name,—fAcademy 


Macmillan & 0, New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue, 





THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


For the Holiday Season 


PALMERO, ACunistmas Srory. By Alice 
Durand Field, author of ‘‘ Christmas at Grey- 
castle.” 4to, leather. Illustrated, $5. 

ConTENTs: Christmas Eve, the Royal Mount- 
ain, Sicilian Vespers, the Holy Night, the Festi- 
val of Peace, La Favorita, the Temple of Segeste, 
the Hermitage, the Barricade, the Convent Gate, 
the Festival of Santa Rosalia, etc., etc. 

Ercnrnas : Interior of Monreale, the Cathe 
dral of Monreale (east end), the Temple of Se- 
geste, the Convent Gate, Monte Pellegrino and 
the Marina. 

THE EXPRESSION OF HUMOR IN 
ANIMALS. A Series of some Forty Designs. 
By William H. Beard. With explanatory and 
illustrative text. 4to, cloth, extra. About $2.50 

THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. 
Edition for Boys and Girls, with explana 
tory notes and comments by Thomas W. Knox, 
author of ‘“‘Boy Travellers in the East,” etc. 
4to, with over 200 illustrations. Uniform with 
the Boys’ *‘ Plutarch’ and “* Herodotus.” $3. 

THE HISTORIC BOYS. Their Enceav- 
ors, Their Achievements, and Their Times. By 
E. S Brooks. &vo, cloth. Illustrated, $2.25. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLINY 
THE ELDER. Edited for Boys and Girls by 
Jobn 8S. White, LL.D. Uniform with ** Herodo- 
tus’’and * Plutarch.’’ 4to, with 52 illustrations. 
Cloth extra, $3 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. A 
series of graphic historical studies, intended to 
present for young readers the stories of the dif- 
ferent nattons that have attained prominence in 
history. The subjects of the different volumes 
will be planned to cover connecting, as far as 
possible, consecutive epochs or periods, ro that 
the set, when completed, will present in a com- 
prehensive narrative the chief events in the 
great “STORY OF THE NATIONS.” The 
stories will be printed in large type, and in 
handsome 12mo form. They will be fully illas- 
trated and furnished with maps and indexes. 

1, THE STORY OF GREECE. By Prof. James 

A. Harrison. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

2. THE STORY OF ROME. By Arthur Gil- 

men. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

8 THE STORY OF THE JEWS. By Prof. 

James K. Hosmer. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

*,* Putnam's new Tloliday Catalogue sent on gp- 

plication, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 


List of Publications for the Holiday Season. 


Half Hours with the Best Authors, Edited 
by Cuar.es Knicut. The new “ Chandos Edi- 
tion” in 4 vols., each volume {illustrated with 
a ateel frontisplece of some noted writer. 
Bound tn maroon cloth, lettered, gilt tops, 
boxed, $6. 

Uniform with the alove in size and price : 

Half Hours of English History. From the 
Roman Perlod to Queen Victoria. A New 
and Profusely Illustrated Edition. In square 
crown 8yvo, gilt, beveled boards. Price, $2. 

Masterman Ready. By Captain Marryar, 
R.N. With upwards of Sixty New Engravings 
from designs by E. J. Wheeler. Finely printed. 
This is the first time this ever-popular book has 
been presented to the public in a style worthy 
of its merit. In crown 8vo, gilt, fully illustrat- 
ed, $2 
Anew Boy’s Book, by the author of “The 

Swan and Her Crew.” 

On Honour’s Rol!, Tales of Heroism in the 
Nineteenth Century. By L. VALENTINE. With 
original illustrations and attractive binding. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ONLY 
GIRLS.” 


New Honors.—Lena Graham. By Mrs. C. 
Se_By Lownpes. In 12mo, cloth, cover 
stamped in a new and original design, and with 
page illustrations printed in tints by Edith 
Scannell, $1 each. 

A Choice Little Gift Book for Girls. In small 
4to, cioth, gilt and gilt edges. Price, $1.50. 
Sylvias Daughters. By Frorence Scan- 
NELL. Daintily illustrated with 24 Engravings 

in Tints, by Edith Seannell. 


N. B.—Now ready, pest free, our New Catalogue 
of nearly 3,000 Ilustrated Juventle Publications, 
Réference and Useful Books 

For sale by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.,, 


20 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


“ “* ‘ ‘ 
NEW S. S. CARDS. 
VIEWS IN THE HOLY LAND. 

A packet of 12 easel cards 44% by 5 
inches, with views of the more prominent 
scenes in Bible Lands, ‘ith wild flowers 
from the same country and appropriate 
texts. 30 cts. 

CHILDREN OF THE YEAR. 

Twelve fine easel cards, with ideal heads, 
by Miss Latbbury, illustrating the seasons, 
with carefully selected texts. 30 cts. 
TEXTS AND SYMBOLS.‘ 

A series of most beautilully designed cards 
in 10 colors and gold, with texts and fitting 
symbols, Fitted with easel backs to stand 
upon table, 12 cards. 80 ets, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York; 52 Brom, 
field St., Boston; 1,512 Ghestnut St. 
Philadelphia; 93 State St., Rochester; 
183 Wabash Ave., Chicavo. 





RUSKIN’S WORKS 
WITH ALL THE PLATES for Less than 
One-Half the Former Prices. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York, 


Publish Handsome Editions of the following 


r rN . r TOrIAT 
WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 

Modern Painters, 5 vols Stones of Venice, 2 vols. 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, Lectures on Architect 
ure, Poetry of Architecture, Study of Architecture. 
—Two Paths of Art, Lectures on Art, Political Econ 
omy of Art, Preraphaelitism, Sheepfolds, and Golden 
River.—Element of J)rawing and. Perspective Ara 
tra Penteleci, on Sculpture.—Ariadne Florentina on 
Engraving Fors Clavigera, 34 Letters.—Sesame and 
Lilies, Ethics of the Dust, Crown of Wild Olive, 
Queen of the Air.—Time and Tide, Unto this Last, 
Munera Pulveris, and Eagle’s Nest, 

L—THIS FDITION includes all the Plates, colored 
and plain (223), printed separately on plate paper, 
and all the Wood Engravings and Text complete, 
copied from the Original English Editions. 

12 volumes, 12mo, extra cloth, in box, R18. 

T1—THE SAME AS ABOVE WITHOUT PLATES 
Containing the Complete Text and all the Wood 
Engravings of the original London Editions. 

12 volumes, 12mo, extra cloth, in box ®12. 

Any of the above works can be supplied sepa 
rately, with and without Plates. 

ALSO NOW READY 


Miss ALEXANDER’S NEW WORK COMPLETE, 
THE ROADSIDE SONGS OF 
TUSCANY. 

By FRANCE#CA ALEXANDER, author of “ The Story of 
Ida.” Edited by Jonn Ruskin, complete in ten 


parts with 2 fine illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth 
extra, $3.5). 


*,* Any part may be ha‘ separately. 
KING OF THE GOLDEN 
RIVER. 


A Fairy Tale. By Jonx RUSKIN. 
Edition. 12mo, cloth extra,75 cts 


GEORGE J. COOMBES’ 
NEW BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


New Illustrated 





1. AFTER-DINNER STORIES, From 
Batzac. Dove into English by Mvyndart 
Verelst. With an introduction by Encar 


SaLtvs, author of “The Philosophy of Disen- 
chantment.”’ 16mo, cloth, $1.25 
These stories, which appear for the first time {n an 

English dress, are among the most brillant and 

effective of Balzac’s shorter tales. The introductory 

sketch contains some exceptionally interesting de 
tails about the great novelist. 

il. WHE VANITY AND INSANITY OF 
GENIUS, y Kate Sanporn. author of * Wit 
of Women,” *’A Year of Sunshine,”’ etc. 16mo, 
cloth, antique, gilt top, uncut, $1.25 
It has been the happy idea of the author to select 

and group together a large mass of curious and 

characteristic anecdotes and illustrations of great 
peyebctonton! and literary interest relating to the 

‘oibles and infirmities of nen of genius in past es 

well as in modern times. 


*,* For caleby all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mau, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


George J. Coombes, 


Bookseller and Publisher, 5 East 17th St., N. Y. 


Evolution — 
and Religion. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

The bearings of the Evolutionary Philosophy on 
the fundamental doctrines of Evangelical Chris 
tianity. 8vo, paper, 50 cents 

“As long as he keeps the spiritual truths of Chris 
tianity well in mind, and appiies to them the trvth 
of the evolution of man’s moral and spiritual nature 
as@ part of the universal sevelopment of the divine 
Nfe in history, so long his work is the best of its 
kind that has yet been done by any living man. It 
is in the line of the absolute truth of these days, and 
it is proclaimea with a vividness and common sense 
that are very refreshing.”’—[thiladelphia Times. 

*,* All Booksellers, or matled by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 








Archdeacon Farrar’s Great Books for Boys 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
ERIC; or, Little by Little. 
A Tale of Roslyn Schoo!. $1 25. 
ST. WINNIFRED: or, the World of 
School, $1.25. 
JULIAN HOME. . 
A Tale of College Life. 
Three Volumes. New and improved edi 
tion, $3.75. 


$1.25. 


All have the clear characteristics of Dr. Farrar’s 
style—vigor, breadth, poetic feeling, graphis de 
scription, and warmth of expression. hey are 
deeply interesting on account of ths faithrnl piet 
ures they contain of English School and College iife, 
and for wholesome, interesting reading for boys of 
all ages are unequaled. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


—__/7 The Best! 
Yr nti ; 


Dousue Euastic Paxs, 
Sold by Stationers in U. $. & Canada, 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER. 


Importer and Manufacturer, 
NO. 206 FIFTH AVENUE, 
(MADISON SQuARE,) 
the 
stock in his establishment of very 


Invites inspection of extensive 
carefully selected goods, embracing 
the Finest Diamonds and _ other 
precious Pearls, Jewelry, 
Watches, Clocks, Sterling Silverware, 
Bronzes, Decorative Porcelain, Cameo 


Glass Vases, etc 


stones, 





4 Brilliant Collections 
OF THE BEST MUSIC 
AT A MARVELLOULY LOW PRICE. 


Each one contains 216 large. sheet-music size pages, 
and frum 50 to 70 pleces of music by the best com 
OReTS. 


Price, 50 cts, each! 
postage, or 6S cts, each ! 


American Song and Chorus Collection. 
68 New and Popular Songs With Choruses, 
American Ballad Collection. 
53 of the Best Ballads 
American Dance Music Collection. 
A large number of the best Waltzes, Polkas, &c. 


American Piano Music Collection. 


50 very good Plano Pieces. 


Mailed for the price and 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas Gift, by Rosabel. A truly delightful 
little Cantata for Children, with a very pretty «tery, 
neat music, pleasing dialogues, and nll quite easy 
enough for the younger children of schools and 
Sunday-sehoo's. Price, 2 cts. @2 40 per dozen. 

Message of Christmae, Arousing good, atirring 
Cantata by Fanny EF. Newbery and T. Martin Towne. 
For children, with the aset«tance of a few adults 
Simple ecenery needed. Price, % cts., or $3 per doz. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO, Boston (brancn 
house of O. Liteon & Co.) for grand illustrated 
Catalogue of all Musical Instruments, Strings. and 
Trimmings. 


Southern Bivouac, 


ILLUSTRATED 


B. F. AVERY & mAs 


Wary 








PUBLISHERS 
LOUISVILLE, KY 


for S 





end 20 cts 7 Copy or & 


~ 


for Ann 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 


al Sut 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


Frontispiece; Map Battlefield e 
three colors 
II 
The Cotton Gin; Its Invention and I ffects Tilues 
trated Hugh N. Starns 
Itt 
The Interpreters. Algernon Charlies Swinburne 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary Lidge 
F. Dowd 
Vv. 
Chastelar. Will L. Visscher. 
VI 
yur Last Hunting Grounds Felix 8. Oswald 
southern Texas. 
VII 
The Education of the Blind hn. B. Wuntoon. 
\ 
Yesterday W Wallace Harney. 
IX, 
Liddell'’s Rec f e Civil Wa 
xX 
Carriston’s Gift I trat lugh Conway 
XI 
Bragg’s Invasion of Kentucky CC. Gilbert 
XII 
Th > First Day at Gettysburg Wm. H. Swallow 
XTII 
Comr ent and ( ni 
XIN 
The Table. 
XV 





THREE ART MAGAZINES © $5.00, 
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N EW P UBLIC. ATION 
FUNK & SRENITIS Ls’ 


(10 & 12 Dey St., New York.) 


PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
A New Book by Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
‘**“Sweet Cicely.’’ 


109 Illustrations. Square 12mo, $2. 
2B Over 5,000 sold three weeks before publication, 
“Her fun is not far-fetched, but easy and sponta- 
neous. She is now witty, now pathetic, yet ever 
eartkingly original.” "(The Herald, New York, 

* The keen sarcasm. cheerful wit, and cogent ar- 
gument of her books have convinced thousands of 
the ‘folly of their ways.’ for wit can pierce where 
grave counsel fails.”—{The Woman’s Journal, Bos- 
ton. 


it. 
The New King Arthur. 
‘An opera without music.” By the author of 
“ The Buntling Ball.” Square 12mo, $1.50. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes: ‘ I began reading ‘The 
Buntling Ball.’ meaning to tak> but a taste and 
never stopped until [had finished it. It is Ingen 
jous. witty, fluent, and wholesome. Ishould like to 
know who the author Is.” 


itl. 
The Wit of Women. 


A Collection of the Witty Sayings of Women. 
Py Kate SANBORN. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


N. Y. Journal of Commerce: “A dainty velume, 
filled with a series of brilliant and apt quotations 
from the literary works of women. Over 20 
pages of sparkling puns, epigrams, repartees, bur 
lesques, and satires, as bright and keen as the best 
utterances of the opposite sex. Exquisitely bound.” 

Iv. 
A New Departure in S. S. Helps. 


Crafts’ Pocket Lesson 
Notes 


On the {International S. 8S. Lessons for 1886. 
Edited by Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Crarts. Issued 
quarterly. 12mo. 96 pp each. Illustrated. 
Introduetory prices: ‘Teacher's Eaition,”’ 
75 cts. per year, 15 uts. for Ist quarter as sam. 
ple. * Scholars’ Edition,” 1st quarter, $3 per 
100; sample, 5 cts 

Spurgeon’s Creat Work Finished! 

Spurgeon’s Treasury of 


David, Vol. VII. 


Ready about January 1. Price.$2 The com 
plete work (7 vols.), $14 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
SUNBEAMS PROM THE GOLDEN LAND, 


By FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL; 


AND 


CHRISTMAS PEARLS, 


By FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 





These books contain the choicest selections from 
this favorite anthoress. They are very artistically 
bound in Antique Covers, on which there is an ex 
cellent photograph of Miss Havergal, and a fac- 
simile of her autograph. 

These beautiful Souvenirs are put up in a hand 
some box, iu which they can be mailed without 
injury. 

P- ice of each. 75 cents. Discount to the trade. 

Special price to Sanday schol teachers. 

If you cannot procure them of your loce) book 
sellers, send the money in stamps or postal note, 
and they will be mailed to you, postpal 

Referenves: ARTHUR W. CARTER, 
Carter, Rice & Co. Printers’ Exe hange, 
B. A. Carter & Karrick. | 2) Devonshire St., — 

When orijering, m ntion this paper. 





HE CENTURY 
for DECEMBER 


CONTAINS : 
MARK TWAIN’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE WAR SERIES, 

Entitled ‘‘The Privae History of a Cam- 
paign that Failed,’ an account of his own 
personal experience as a youthful *‘ rebel” 
in the early days of the war; with a number 
of illustrations by Kemble, and “ maps and 

plans ’’ by the author. 


THE CITY OF TEHERAN, 
By 8. G. W. Benjamin, Jate U. 8. Minister in 
Persia, with numerous illustrations. 

TWO SHORT STORIES, 
‘*A Child of the Age,”’ by H. H. Boyesen, 
and ‘“‘At Mrs. Berty’s ‘ Tea,’”’ a satire on 
polite conversation, by Thomas A. Janvier. 


HELEN JACKSON (tH. H.). 
A frontispiece portrait, with an interesting 
biographical sketch and several ms writ- 
ten within a few days of her death. 
AN AMERICAN LORDSHIP, 
An entertaining paper by George Parsons 
Lathrop, with citeations by Harry Fenn. 

JOHN BODEWIN’S TESTIMONY, 
The second ins'allment of the serial story by 
Mary Hallock Foote, begun in November. 

FAITH-CURES. 
By the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, who has paid 
particular attention to the subject. 

“THE MONITORS,” BY CAPTAIN 

ERICSSON. 
A descriptive paper by the inventor of the 
Monitors, profusely illustrated. Also a 
graphic account of ‘The Loss of the Mon- 
itor’’ by a Survivor. 

DANCERS IN FOOD AND DRINK. 
By Prof. Waller, of the New York Health 
Department. 

THE LESSON OF GREEK ART. 
Referring especially to ‘‘ The Educat on of 
the People ;’ by Prof. Charles Waldstein, of 
Cambridge, England. 

THE “‘LAMIA” OF KEATS, 
And the illustrations by Will H. Low, of a 
new edition of that work. 


BIRD-ENEMIES, 
An out-of-door paper, by John Burroughs. 


OUR EX-PRESIDENTS, 
A Symposium of Open Letters on “ What 
Shall be Done with Our Ex-Presidents »”’ by 
Judge Thomas M. Cooley, Allen G. Bigelow, 
Senator George F. Edmunds, and the Hon. 
Francis Wharton. 


THE BOSTONIANS. 
Farther chapters in the story by Henry 


James. 
POEMS 
By Edmund Gosse, T. T. Mung:r, Edith M. 
Thomas, Cosmo Monkhouse, and others. 
TOPICS OF THE TIME, 
BRIC-A-BRAC, ETC. 


Price, 35 cents; $400 a year. New sub- 
scribers beginning with November can get, 
through dealers or the publishers, the twelve 
numbers of the past year, to the beginning 
of the War Series, and a year’s subscription, 
Sor $6.00 for the whole. The same numbers, 
hound in two volumes, with subscription, 

7 50. 

Tue Century Co , New York, N. Y. 





CHRISTMAS 





ro buen eat tev ¥ You 
AND LOVE YOU RIGHT HARD 
~ ORWHY SHOULDT TROUBLE 
‘JO SEND "YOU THIS CARD 








CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR C4RD PACKAGES for 138 and 1886 ar 
ready, embracingthe best cards that can 

‘bese packets will be found the most ‘wondorfai bar- 
gains ever offered, 


“e ALREADY OVER FIVE MILLION CARDS 
No. 1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for Ward's.’ 7 


ree Hildesheimer 
— finest Christmas and New 


be obtai iy 


and 


Faulk mow, S 
four ds, tugeth er 


th Double Fringed Card. 


~* 2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage. 10 
large and fine Cards from the above publishers, with 
one Frosted Card 
No 
selection of 25 beautiful Cards of rene’ « Hilde- 
sheimer @ Faulkner. e.c., together witha hand- 
some ituminated folding souvenir, containing 
Helix Across the Saow, Miss Havergal, or Ring Ont, 
Wild Bells, Tennysoo, or Xmas Beil. Longfellow 


3.—Fer @1 and 6 cents for p>atage, a choice 


4.—For @1 and Scent« for postage. a gates 


No. 
tion vot 1Oof eur largest and fluest Cards, together 
with a Miatletos Memories emeeeeeee or wh +t the 
Poets say about Xmas, fringed with cord 
—" 8 price. 7> cents. 


anu tassel, 


5 —-ForSt and 10 cents for postage, 10 


shoaken Fringed C. ae (aot folding), each in a sepa 
ee together with an Antique Christmas 
ard. 
No. 6.—For 25 cents and 2 one for postage, 
s bag mt Ward's, and Tuck's 


7.—For 50 cen s ont : 4 ie a postage, 


5 Yrintca on Satin, Mou 


t and 4cent« for postage, 6 beau- 


®.—For @t 
sitet Satin Cards with gilt edge. 


No. 9.—For $1 and ® cents for postage, 8 beau- 
tiful Screen olding Cards, verses on some, by Miss 


Havergal, Tennyson, snd KET. Ps Retail prices — 15 to 7 cents en: 


BIRTHDAY PACKE 
Card, 7x8 


For 50 cents, 10 fi 
TAMPs OR NOstal, NOTES KECE 


ne Corse. cs Prang’ s, Tuck’s with one large 


Hand-painted Cards, Peart Cards. and Cards Carved A Cork. and other Nove'ties, at 10, 
5, 25, 50. and 75 cents. and @# each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be select: d 


with care for different tastes and ages ass ecifie 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


5 Marcus Wards, Prang’-. and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for @ and & centa for 
postage. Better assortment a2 and 10 centa for postage. A very choice selection, Lo two alike, @3 and 


20 cents for postage and registerin 


We refer by permission tv Hon. E 8. Tobey, Postmaster, Boston, and to the publishers of the Youth’s 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PAPER BY THE POUND —We are the New Engisnd Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co, (estab- 
lished in 1822), and for the He+con Hill Linen Paper (no better or mere elegant paper can be made); 
seliing direct from milis to the consumer, we are ab e¢ « ways t~ give lowest possible prices Sample 
sheets of paper and enve'opes with prices and pumber of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, 


Companion, 


4nd special prices t those taking oraers for these pe 


extended te include the Valentine,tEaster, and 


me with our card packets. The above offer« ar- 


rihday Cards for (886. the sae ceot. di-count on 
acket desired. 


order= .awunting iw Sandever. rite plainly full address and the number of the 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 BEACON ST, BOSTON. 





Littell’'s Living Age. 


N 1886, THE LIVING 
AGE enters upon its forty- 

third year, having met with 

continuous commendation and 


a 

WEEKLVY MAGA 
ZANE it gives fifty-two num: 
bers of sixty-four pages each, 
or more than 


Three and e Quarter Thou- 





neteaniuens: ~ ea pages of 
reading matter yearly. It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to ite weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and 
Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discoy- 
ery, ee name ge Biographical, His- 
torical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and 
from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in 
every department of Literature, Science, Politic: 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature 
of Europe, and especially of Great Britain 


The Living Age. forming four large volumes a 
year, furnt from the great and generally inac- 
cessiblie mass of this literature, the only compila 
tion that, while within the reach of all, is satisfac 
tory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces 
whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, per- 
manent value. 


wit is shevetore indispensable to every one who 

ishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 

‘amily general intelligence and literary taste. 

Opinions. 

“ Hardly elsewhere in the English language, and 
certainly in no other w; itten speech, are such treas 
ures of literature to be found as in THE LIVING 
AGr.”—{New York Evangelist. 

“Nearly the whole worla of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods... . The reader is 
kept well abreast of the current thought of the age.” 

—[Bostoa Journal. 

It is not too much to say that witn it one com- 
mands the whole field of current literary activity ; 
and it bas never been so bright, so comprehensive, 
so diversified in interest as it is to day.”—{Evening 
Traveller, Boston. 

“It has now for many years held the first place of 
all our serial publications ... There is nothing 
noteworthy in science, art, literature, biograph 
palicncghy. ¢ or religion, that cannot be found in 

It mtairs = all 2 Y literature 
of the time.”—{The C man, 

“It may be truthfully and 3 said that it 
never offersa dry or valueless page.”—{New York 
Tribune. 

“I¢ enables its readers to keep fully abreast of — 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—[Chr 
tian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“No person who desires to keep pace with the 
development of modern thought can afford to dis- 
“ with ~ *—[{Am. Christian Review, Cincinnati. 

hy, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
He = travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found Lere.”—[The Watcbman, Boston 

“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as 
well informed in current literature as by the peru 
sal of a long list of monthlies.”—{ Phila Tnquirer. 

“In fact, the reader needs no more than this one 
publication to keep bim well abreast of English pe 
rodical literature "—[Sunday-School Times, Phila, 

‘Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.”- [New 
York World. 

“in subscribing for it, our readers will one 
more for their inwetment than in any other wa 
na A eae cognizant.’”’—{lowa Churchman, Bar. 
en 











po! 

*Cuming once a week, it gives, while yet fresh 
the rroductions of the foremost writers of the day. % 

—[Montreal Gazette 

One cannot read everything. No man will be 

behind the literature of the ye — reads ‘ The 
Living Age.’ ””—{Zion’s Herald, 

“It furnishes a complete com i of an indis 
pensable literature.”—{Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It saves not only time but money.”—{Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“ The best pe ication we paow in the world.” 
(Morning Star, Wilmington, } 

Published WEEKLY at $8.Wa lie Sree of postage. 

t- TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
§=86, remitting before January |, the numbers of 
1885 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 
will be sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


“Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious —_—— monthites, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situa 
tion. 7 Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.0, THe LivinG AGE and any one of the 
American $i Monthblies (or Harper’s Weekly or Ba 
zar) will be sent for a year, rostpad ; or, for $9.50, 
THE LIVING AGE and the St Nicholas. 


Address LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


oe Accient and Btodere Works of Art ote 
ng reproductions of famous 


e ture, Arcnitecture,etc. Send 
pire arcnivectare, Se cot et oven er 7000 ape 
this paper 





joo Mention this 
SGULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO,, 
Bln Washi . B - Mase 








Artistic Presents 


of Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings and Engrav- 
ings, costing, with suitable frames, 
from $6.00 to $70.00 each. Eight 
separate important etchings pub- 
lished November Ist. A new ecat- 
alogue free by mail. Frederick 
Keppel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 





Readings and Recitations! 


(| CHOICE SELECTIONS 


N22 NOW READY. 


This number is uniform 
with the a: and contains snother nuNDRED splen- 
did Declamations 1 ead combining 
Sentimen ory. Pathos, Humor, Fun. 
216 pages. Price 30ets.. postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 
very boy who speaks pieces, every member of a Ly- 









cenm who wants Something New should get the 


set. 24 Nos. only 84.80. Every number 

different. Nothing repeated. Cinb_rates and full 

list of ——— free. P. GARRE & 
708 Chen it Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEBSTER 


In various Styles of Binding, with and 
without Patent Index. 





JUST ADDED 


A NEW PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER 


*« OF THE WORLD, 

Containing over 25,000 Titles, describing tie 

Countries, Cities, Towns, and Natural Feat- 
ures of eve ry par rt of the Globe. 


Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, anda New 


Biographical Dictionary. 
Standard in Gov't Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 


Sale 20 to 1 of any other se eries. 


BEST Holiday 


It is an invaluable companion in une ae 
and at every Fireside. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





Horace Waters &Co. 


Improved, New Scale, Three Stringed 





are celebrated for 
their fine, full tone, 
oy artistic cases, super- 






ior workmanship and 
great durability. 


Horace Waters & Co. 


world renowned Parlor and Chapcl 


ORGANS 


are the best and most popular of all. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
We will sell Pianos and Organs in all parts 
ofthe country, ucar and distant, at lowest 
possible prices ~nd on the following casy 
terms: 
t 0 _$25 down and $10 monthly 
until paid, 


ORGANS—P oni rai" F monn 


Send for illustrated catalogues and reduced prices. 


Horace Waters & Co. 


124 Fifth Ave., near 18th St., New York. 














\ as ESTEY ORGANS have 

been favorites for years. 

No Organ is constructed 

with more care, even to minutest 

detail. Skilled judges have pro- 

nounced its tone full, round,and 

ry Lr gn combined with admirable 

m urity and softness. 

‘ustrated Catalogues sent free. 


ESTEY ORGAN co., Brattleboro, vt. 


Mason & Hamlin 



















ORGANS: PIANOS : 
Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at a!l Great Stringing. D« 


World's Exhi- = = 
bitions for, Ceti : 
eighteenyears.¥ 

One hundre: 


not require one 
quarter as 
much tuning as 
janos on the 
prevailing 
care “wrest-pil 
sy Payments Ns system. e 
Sak — ——— a for 
oe of tone 
toe urability 


ORGAN coe C0. 


154 Tremont St..Boston. 46 E.14th St. (Union Sq.» 
N.Y. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer, a favor upon the Advertiser and 





CO.,| Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 





Pp 
Also, MODEL DIALOGUES, 382 pages, $1. 
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THE 
PUBLISHER'S DESK. 








New Youn, TemEeer. ewerrrel 3, 1885. 


THE S PULPIT OF TO- DAY. 


“The Pulpit of To-Day,” a 
monthly published by Alfred E. 
Rose, Westfield, N. Y., the sub- 
scription price of which is $1.50 
per year, will continue, during 
1886, the publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons. Each 
number will contain, in addi- 
tion to sermons from such re- 
nowned preachers as Canon 
Farrar, Canon Liddon, Dr. Jo- 
seph Parker, C. H. Spurgeon, 
etc.,two of Mr. Beecher’s sermons 
each month. “The Pulpit of 
To-Day” has been enlarged and 
improved during the past year, 
and its circulation greatly in- 
creased. By a special arrange- 
ment with the proprietor we are 
enabled to offer to our sub- 
scribers The Christian Union 
and “The Pulpit of To-Day,’”’ 
both together to one address, one 
year, fer the sum of $4.25. 





T0 BOOK BUYERS. 

To thousands of people living at a distance 
from New York, as well as to the ‘old in 
habitants,” the name of ‘‘ Leggat’s” is as 
closely associated with books as ‘‘ Macy’s”’ 
with dry goods, or ‘‘ Tiffany’s ’’ with jewelry. 

Few people, however, who have never 
visited the famous bookstore of the Leggat 
Brothers, at 81 Chambers Street, know what 
an immense establishment it is, and what a 
variety of curious, rare, old and new books 
it contains. 

In their stock of something like a million 
books every department of literature in 
almost every language is represented, and it 
is seldom that any book asked for is not 
forthcoming at once, so well are the books 
classified and so proficient are the salesmen. 

Any one can obtain their large catalogue 


by sending a request for it on a postal card, 
and it will be found especially useful at this 
time in making up a list of books for holiday 


presents. 

Buying large lots of books at a time, and 
mapy libraries of second-hand books as good 
as new at & very low price, they are able to 
make correspondingly low prices to their 
customers. 


“CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK” 
(Miss Marfree) has written a short seria] story 
called ‘‘ Away Down in Poor Valley,’”’ for 
the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion,’’ which also an- 
nounces serial stories by J. T. Trowbridge, 


George Manville Fenn, C. A. Stephens, and 
others. 














Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
For Wasting Children. 

Dr. 8, W. Cones, of Waco, Texas, says: “I have 
used your Emuision in infantile wasting, with good 
results. It not only restores wasted tissue, but 
gives — andl nnd recommend it for dis- 
eases attended by atrop’ 


The best Ankle 34 ‘and Collar Pads are 

made of zinc and leather. Try them. 
EMU od N_OF COD LIVER OIL 
ULNINE AND PEPSIN 
repared Wy Cas ELL, MASSEY & CO. (New York) 

most et men and easily taken. Prescribed 
by leading physic Label registered. 

MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 





If you have catarrh you are in danger, as it 
often leads to bronchitis and consumption. 
Hood's Sarsaparijia cures catarrh. Try it. 


8 months’ treatment for 50c. Piso’s Remedy 
for Catarrh. Sold by druggists. 
RAEI 


DIED. 


At Akron, N _Y., October 21, Jane Morse, 
wife of Edwin R. Hall, Esq., of Chili, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hall, whose impaired health had led 
her to Akron, was on the eve of returning 
home restored, when she was suddenly 
stricken down with an acute disease, and 
lived but a few days. 

For more than twenty-eight years she had 
been a member of the Presbyterian church in 
Alden, professing her faith in Christ under 
the ministry of Father Remington. She had 
ever been an exemplary and active member, 
greatly beloved by all. In her last sickness, 
knowing that the time of her departure was 
near, she was possessed of that calmness 
which Jesus imparts to his beloved, and her 
dying words were full of the assurance of a| 
blessed hope. 


FINANCIAL. 


The October report of exports and im- 
ports, embracing figures from the whole 
country, makes a very satisfactory exhibit 
The amount of exports for the time named 
is $72,478,712, and for imports $53,762,- 
934; a differehce in favor of exports of 
nearly $19,000,000 for the month. The 
exports are nearly a million larger than a 
year ago for the same period, notwith- 
standing the general impression that our 
foreign shipments have fallen away. It 
is true that the movement of wheat 
abroad has been of smaller proportions 
than last year, but the compensating 
interest will be found in the enlarged ship. 
ment of corn and in a heavier movement 
in export of cotton, while the growth in 
the miscellaneous list is noticeable, and 
this notwithstanding a very dull year. 
If these figures as given above can be 
kept up, and even advanced under such 
unfavorable conditions, what may we ex- 
pect, indeed what may we not expect, 
when prosperity, with all the impetus of 
largely extended resources, shal] again 
completely assert itself? In addition to 
this balance in our favor we lave at the 
present time an extensive Sand growing 
demand for eur investment securities, 
to that extent that it will soon amass in 
our favor a sum which can only be liqui- 
dated by specie shipments on a large scale. 

The death of Vice-Presidant Hendricks 
has had the effect to check somewhat the 
upward movement in stocks, in view of 
possible contingencies that may happen 
politically between now and the session of 
Congress, which takes place in a few days. 
Such a remote exigency is scarcely worth 
borrowing trouble about, but it neverthe- 
less produces a feverish condition. To 
this cause, or fancied cause, may be added 
the one of an injunction, temporarily pro- 
cured of a judgein the northern part of 
the State, against the guaranteeing of the 
new West Shore bonds by the New York 
Central Railway Company. This injunc- 
tion was procured by a stockholder in the 
Central road ; and was undoubtedly ob- 
tained for st-ckjobbing purposes. The 
hearing is taking place at the present time 
of writing, and it is presumed will result in 
a dissolution of the injunction. We have 
before us additional evidence in the way 
of railway earnings in behalf of the better 
conditions of business generally, especially 
in the West, and we are assured that this 
good evidence is available in the case of 
the great Eastern trunk lines. The St. 
Paul Company reports an increase of 
$85,000 this third week of November 
over the corresponding period of 1884 ; 
Northwestern, $77,000 ; Denver & Rlo 
Grande, $35,000; Oregon Navigation, 
$35,000 ; and Canadian Pacific, $38,000. 
Of the Southern roads Mobile & Ohio 
is scoring an improvement, the result evi- 
dently of the larger cotton crop; this 
cause fs also having its effect on the Mis- 
sourl, Kansas & Texas road, with its 
connections, and we may reasonably look 
for marked evidences in the way of in- 
creased earnings in the Texas roads and 
the general Southwestern system. We 
are clearly on the borders of a season 
when the reports of railway receipts will 
show a remarkable contrast from those of 
1884 and the early part of the present 
year. 

The bank statement is without feature, 
showing, on the whole, a very conserva- 
tive, healthy condition, and is as follows : 





Reserve, decrease... . Ee nerdeica ae 

This makes surplus reserve a little below 
$26,000,000, with money at two and a half 
per cent. on call, and quite free at that. 








WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measu?e) 
wi be inserted in this cosumn for subscribers unly, 
Sor fifteen cents per line.| 


An English Lady, the daughter of a medical 
man, requiree a situation as companion. She is 
highly educated and domesticated. Address 
I. L., 36 West Tenth Street. 








HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 


DEALERS IN 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND 
OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All Stocks and Bonds 


Listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
Bought and Sold on Commission for Cash. 


Deposit accounts receiv ed and interest allowed 
on monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 


Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and piaced to credit, for our cus- 
tomers, witbout charge. 


PER CENT. INTERES? 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal uaintance with lands and values. 
Over 2,000 loans made. NO CUSTOMER has 
pay Ly nod A DOLLAR of principel or interest 

loans made hi terest collected and sent 


sie aaa §, & ROWE 


and recommended by leading business men and 

clergymen, East and West—men for whom I have 

te g these investments for TEN YEARS 
t#@” REFERENCES.43 


Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford. Ct. 
M. E.GATES, PH.D., L1.D ee Rutgers Col 


N. 
Hon. E. M. TOPLIFY, Manchester X. H. 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake 
Dra. JNO. K. BUCKLYN, Mystis Bridge, Ct. 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, 
toy Nationa! Bank. 1 oats _—., 
hundreds of chars 


New York. 
Y. Observer, a 
l parts of the Gaited 


Allare pleased with my Investments. Cir 
cular, references, letters givin = eriences a 


THE a SELECTED BY THE U.S. COV’T 
CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 
Route 


C.B.& O.R.R. 





It is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. lecegh. 
Atchison or Kansas City. 

It connect In Union Depots with through ae from 
EW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, STON 
and all y A points. It is the principal line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
It traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to all their important cities and 


towns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, It runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council a 
Chicago and St. Jose 
Chicago and Atch Eon. 
Chicago and Kansas — 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and edar Ra Ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 





testimony cf old Comemens, on ew Map o 
zane Ny db free on appl cation. “Mention nis 


E. P. CATES, 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


6°, 7%, 8 





8°. 


The American Investment Company, incor 
rated under the laws of Iowa, with a Capital 
yy 81,000,000. Succeeding OrmMsBy bROs, 
Emmetsburg Iowa, ORMSBY, CLUTE & Co.,, 
Sitchell Dakots, CRMSBY, Graves & Co., Huron, 
Dakota, ‘Bankers and Mortgage Brokers, offer Guar- 
gptced Bertengen, Debenture and School Bonds. 

Their Demand Investment Certificates drawin 
r cent. are attractive for parties with funds idle 
‘ora short time. 20 years’ experience. Write for 

pamphlet. 
Home Office, Emmetsbure. lowe. 
New York Office, 15) Nassau Si 


7 720 err 826 


—_— vem three pees oy 
S ie wy eevee 


gages on ST eat pradative 
approved by Taco- 
BEST OF REFEREN- 


on? 





















Per annum,first mort 
Real Estate. Loans 
ma National Bank. 


CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. | 


Address ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


PUREINS, L. H. Perkin 

v- 9 F LAWRENCE, KAN. Seeretary. % 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Eoretenty Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 

in N.Y. Unrivalied factlities. Absolute satisfaction. 
Teo years’ experience. No losses. Keferto Third Nat'l 
Bank, N.¥. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
bundreds of investors. Send fo or pamp. ies forms and full 
information. Branch Offices in N. Y. City, Albany & 
Phil, N.¥. Offee, 137 Bway, C, C, Hine & Son, Agts. 


Don’t putall yeur 7 ocee te iuone basket But re- 
age U 


(te per cout, Farm sipal asa tmvarect 
cen! d interest. 
pas gent. Fee eases P pal an: res 








FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


Yy Sa can, sy ten edie study, master either 
languages sufficiently for eae 
day and Tatnans vonversation, by Dr. 
ae celebrated »Meisterschaft ‘Sys 
tem. rom, $5.00 for books o jangua we. 
with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample cory part 1, 
2% cents. Liberal Terms to Teach 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., uae Building, | 


Boston, Mass. 


red | 


iN Vv EST Tk } 


Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 


Its equipment is complete and first class in every 

articular, and at all important points interlocking 

witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 1st V.P. & Gen. Mor., CHicaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., Cuicaco. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. ‘Aar., CHicaao. 


Gomuectiut Genera 
Life lusuralee 


COmpaly, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


| This Company is- 
‘sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
‘Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
‘ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
‘liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 





“INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
eo) (Reclining.) 

wen A Priceless Boon to 

eee eae ae 


NOES oti iit 


| Folding Chater Con Ne Now F oven: Ct. 













Do You Sleep on the Hartford Woven Wire Mattress ? 





This most useful and luxurious bed is of very moderate cost. Fe bedding is 
, of course, enough is required for warmth. 

a light Hair Mattress upon a Wirz is the extreme of luxury, lt 
free to any address. 


bs the cool season, 
fortable, healthy. * In cold weather a 
is the best Mattress in use. Circulars 


required f. for softness, though 
For hot weather it is unequaled—cool, com 


The Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Co., 
P. 0. BOX 363, HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASK YOUR FURNITURE DEALER FOR THE HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS 
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HUMOROUS ELEPHANTS. 


A young friend asked me once to show 
him some elephants in undress, and I took 
him along with me, having first borrowed 
an apron and filled it with oranges. This 
he was to carry while accompanying me 
in the stable, but the moment he reached 
the door the herd set up such a trumpeting 
—they had scented the fruit—that he 
dropped the apron and its contents and 
scuttled off like a scared rabbit. There 
were eight elephants, and when I picked 
up the oranges I found I had twenty-five. 
I walked deliberately along the line, giv- 
ing one toeach. When I got to the ex- 
tremity of the narrow stable I turned, and 
was about to begin the distribution again, 
when I suddenly reflected that if elephant 
No. 7 in the row saw me give two oranges 
in succession to No. 8 he might imagine 
he was being cheated, and give me a 
smack with his proboscis—that is where 
the elephant falls short of the human 
being—so I went to the door and began 
de novo as before. 

Thrice I went along the line, and then 
I was ina fix. I had one orange left, and 
I had to get back to the door. Every ele- 
phant in the herd had his greedy gaze 
focused on that orange. It was as much 
a3 my life was worth to give it to any one 
of them. What wasI todo? I held it 
up conspicuously, coolly peeled it, and 
sucked it myself. It was most amusing to 
notice the way those elephants nudged 
each other and shook their ponderous 
sides. They thoroughly entered into the 
humor of thething.—[ From *‘ Leaves from 
the Life of a Correspondent.” 

A VALUABLE Moncoose.—lIn India the 
mongoose {s the great ally of the native in 
his constant strife with snakes. Of the 
mongoose there is a tale, sufficiently 
famillar, no doubt, and yet aptin its ap 
plication just here. In an American rail- 
way carriage there once journeyed a quiet 
gentleman, having between his feet a 
basket of peculiar shape. An inquisitive 
stranger asked him what the basket might 
contain. ‘‘ It contains a mongoose,” was 
the answer. ‘‘And what is a mon- 
goose ?” the stranger queried. ‘‘ A mon- 
goose,” the gentleman replied politely, 
‘‘ig an East Indian animal that kills 
snakes.” ‘‘ And what might you wants 
mongoore for now ?” continued the inquis 
itive stranger. ‘‘ Well,” answered the 
stranger, ‘‘I have a brother-in-law who 
has been a little too fond of tangle-foot 
whisky, and sometimes he sees snakes, 
and so I am taking this mongoose to him 
to kill the snakes.” The inquisitive 
stranger hesitated a moment, and then he 
said, ‘‘ But those are not veal snakes your 
brother-in-law sees!’ ‘‘I know it,” re- 
turned the quiet gentleman, “ and this is 
not a real mongoose.” 


We republish this week an editorial 
from The Christian Union entitled ‘‘A 
Temperance Platform.” In all points 
save one we concur fully in the platform 
set forth. We do not believe in beginning 
an agitation to change our so-called license 
system for a tax law. The term license 
is misused in this connection. It is not 
a permission to a business which did not 
exist before. The liquor traffic exists, 
and is strong and powerful, intrenched in 
the power of men’s appetite and love of 
gain, and a system which limits an already 
existing business in fifty different ways 


cannot fairly be said to foster that busi- 
ness. We can see no difference in prin- 
ciple between the law we now have and 
the proposed tax law.—[ Law and Order. 








AMONG THE BANK NOTES. 


The American Bank Note Company is the 
largest as well as the oldest corporation in 
this country devoted to the work of design- 
ing and engraving bank notes, coupon bonds, 
aud all that extensive class of fine art com- 
mercial literature. It dates back as far as 
to 1745. It printed the work for Govern- 
ment securities as long ago as 1809. One of 
the oldest engraving firms outside of this 
great concern was that of Rawdon, Wright, 
Hatch & Smillie, whose name in familiar to 
all who handled the bonds and notes of thirty 
or forty years ago. Mr. Smillie, of this firm, 


who achieved national reputation as an art- 
ist, is now spending the years of a ripe old 
age at Poughkeepsie. New York. His son, 
William M. Smilie, Esq., is one of the Vice 
Presidents of the American Bank Note Com- 
pany, having charge of the detail of the 
artistic work in that great institution. 

A wel'-known New York editor recently 
visited Mr. Smillie in his office in the new 
building of the American Bank Note Com- 
pany. This »uilding, by the way, is the 
most beautiful and ample in the world for 
the purpose of commercial art work. It is 
under the shadow of the spire of Trinity 
Church. Its offices are spacious and ele- 
gant, and its workrooms are equipped with 
a wonderfal perfection in everything pertain- 
ing tothe designing and production of the 
immense quantity of fine engraving and 
choice printizg sent out from there. 

“So your father is now seventy-cight 
years old, is he, Mr. Smillie %”’ 

‘* Yes, and for a man of his age he bas had 
a wonderful experience. Last winter he had 
an attaek of pleurisy. We brought him from 
Poughkeepsie to this city in order to place 
him under the care of his old physician. He 
remained here two or three months, most of 
the time in very low condition. There was 
great adhesion of the pleura, and he could 
use only about half of one lung. He returned 
to his home, and grew so much weaker that 
we all thought he would die. The pleura 
was tapped, and three quarts of water taken 
from it. He suffered so that we determined 
to send him to my brother’s at Montrose, Pa., 
thinking that change of air might do him 
some good. The change was made last July. 
While at Montrose he suffered much from 
intense pain in the chest and suffocation 
We gave him the best medical care that could 
be obtained. But it was of little avail. He 
wanted to go home to die. 

‘**In this condition be was brought to New 
York, wrapped in shawle and blankets, for 
his feet were swollen, and he could not get 
his boots on. I found him thus at the St. 
Cloud Hotel early in September. 

‘* When my father’s case had reached this 
point I said to him and my mother and sis- 
ters: ‘ Now you have all had vour way as to 
medical treatment ; suppose you let me have 
mine. Iam a believer in Compound Oxy- 
gen. I want to try it on father.’ They agreed 
to it, although they said his case was hope- 
less. We got a nurse from Bellevue Hospi- 
tal. She said she knew nothing of Compound 
Oxygen, but would give it a fair trial. 

**T went to my old friend, Dr. Turner, in 
charge of the New York office of Compound 
Oxygen, 148 Fifth Averue. I told him my 
father’s feet were badly swollen; that his 
breathing apparatus was all out of order ; 
that his stomach was in bad condition from 
twenty years of dyspepsia, and that he was 
very low. The doctor said: ‘I hope we can 
help him ; we will try.’ 

**So I took a ‘Home Tréatment.’ Father 
was so weak he could hardly inhale it at all. 
He could take the Oxygen in short whiffs. 
The nurse gave it to him ten or twelve times 
the first day. That night he slept, and it was 
the first good sleep he had taken for weeks. 
It was on a Tuesday that he began the Oxy- 
gen Treatment. By Saturday he was so much 
better that he wanted to leave the hotel and 
go to his home in Poughkeepsie. We lifted 
him along as gently as we could, andin a 
few hours he was sitting on his portico over- 
looking the Park and the Hudson River and 
enjoying one ‘f the most beautiful sunsets 
ever seen. Said he: ‘The Lord bas made 
this sunset especially forme. Now let mego 
to bed. I want to sleep.’ He slept nearly 
all night,and with almost entire freedom 
from pain. 

“A week ago I spent aday withhim. I 
arrived about lunch time, and they gave my 
lunchinhis room. When he saw it set out 
on a small table he said: ‘ That’s most appe- 
tizing. Why don’t they give me my lunch 
that way? I’m tired of eating sick folks’ 
dishes. I want some cold lamb and food 
like other folks.’ Then he said that in order 
to eat solid food he must have his teeth fixed, 
He sent for a dentist, who took out three 
lower teeth and made him a new set. Why, 
if those teeth had been taken out before he 
began taking the Compound Oxy, gen it would 
simply have killed him. Now he stood it 
bravely, and what is more, he is getting 
along handsomely with his new set, and eat- 
ing pretty mucb what other people eat. His 
improvement has been marvelous. Former- 
ly he could sleep only by resting his head 
forward on a chair placed for the purpose. 
Now he can lay his head back on his easy 
chair and sleep comfortably. Before he took 
the Oxygen he had not been in bed for six 
weeks. Now he goes to bed every night and 
obtains refreshing slumber. He walks about 
his room, and is sometimes taken out for a 
short drive. He takes Oxygen several min- 
utes at a time, morning and night.” 

‘*Mr. Smillie, has your father’s improve- 
ment been steady and regular, or has he had 
interruptions ?” 

‘*There have been occasional days of de- 
pression, and two or three times we have 
almost feared that he was going to lose all 
he had gained. But each of these depress- 
ing periods had been less than the previous 
one. I shall not besurprised if such periods 
return occasionally. It is natural in a man 
of his age that they should. But see the im- 
provement. His breathing was obstructed ; 
his stomach pain was great ; his sleep was 
misery ; and his skin was hard and dry. Now 
be breathes naturally; his stomach is free 
from distress ; his sleep is refreshing ; and 
his ekin is lize that of an infant. Let me 
remark that the use of the Oxygenaqua 
which accompanies the Compound Oxygen 
proved very adv us for the relief of 
his stomach and bowels.”’ 

**Do you regard your father as an entirely 
well man?” 





* As well as @ man of seventy-eight can‘be" 





who has passed through the experience he has. 
To renew the youth and heal all the infirm- 
ities of aman of his age would be an im- 
possibility. But you see what Compound 
Oxygen has done for him. It has evidently 
prolonged his life. And it has performed 
wonders in easing him of pains which made 
life a burden.”’ 

‘** And now as to your own experience, Mr. 
Smillie? You must have good reason for 
falling in love with Compound Oxygen to 
such an extent as to recommend it for your 
father ?”’ 

‘* Four or five years ago I was badly over- 
worked. I had been giving too close atten- 
tion to business, and found myself breaking 
down. | procured a ‘ Home Treatment,’ and 
diligently followed directions. It brought 
meup. Since then I have never been with- 
out it, and I never will be. My wife has 
been suffering from nervous prostration, and 
she is now taking Compound Oxygen with 
excellent results. 

‘*T have a friend who, three summers ago, 
was suffering witha dreadfulcough. ‘That 
man can't live long,’ said some of his friends 
who heard him cough. I persuaded him to 
go with me to the Compound,Oxygen office. 
A few inbalations of Oxygen produced a 
marked effect upon him. He had been al- 
most sleepless at night. He soon began to 
enjoy restful sleep. All summer he kept on 
improving. In the Fall his cough was gone. 
He is now as lively and hearty as any of us.” 

Is not this Compound Oxygen a wonder- 
fal thing? The doctors try to find out what 
itis made of. Mr. Smillie’s physician asked 
for a vial from the *‘ blue bottle ’’ in order to 
analyzeit. He reported that he couldn’t tell 
whatit was, but he was satisfied that it had 
done wonders for Mr. Smillie. Its whole 
history is the history of the accomplishments 
of wonders, which in many instances were 
more than its most sanguine believers had 
dared to hope tor it. A little book which 
will be mailed free by Drs. SraRKEY & PALEN, 
1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, tells much 
that is of value and interest concerning 
Compound Oxygen. Make free to write for it. 
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JERSEY FITTING 


UNION UNDER -PLANNEL 


Ladies’ Ideal Underwear (for Tailor-made 
Suits) 
MADE TO ORDER 
IN SILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE, 
BR en Gowns and Socks a Specialty. 


ese garments are Made expressly for our 
‘ake of ribbed goods. 


MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, N, Y. 
Circulars sent free on application. 





Toys.Dolls. 





The stock in our Toy Department is ready FOR 
THE HOLIDAY. TRADE, and ts larger and 
more attractive than ever"before. We invite spe- 
cial attention to our low prices, and recommend 
our customers to make EARLY SELECTIONS, 
as they can be made much more satisfactorily now 
while the assortment is complete and before the 
rush of the few days preceding Christmas. We will 
deliver goods at any time desired. Our large Illus 
trated Catalogue with prices will be found a great 
convenience in making selections. 

We are offering special lots of BOYS’ OVER- 
COATS AND SUITS and MISSES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S8 CLOAKS AND DRESSES where 
lines of sizes are broken AT VERY LOW 
PRICES. Special bargains in every department 
for Holiday Trade. 


BEST & CO. 


60 & 62 West 23d St. 


DL EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885 


GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF INTERNATIONAL IN 
VENTIONS EXHIBITION; ALSO GRA 
MEDAL BY THE SOCIETY OF ARTS FOR “BEST 
PIANOS AND SEVERAL MERITORIOUS AND USE 
FUL INVENTIONS,” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 











This Goodell Lathe and Scroll Saw is the very latest 
improved in all respects. It is thoroughly built and 
highly finished. Length of Bed, 2% inches. No one 


who sees it will buy An A other kind. Lathe, — all 
needed tools, $10. Saw Attachment extra, $2. 
Forwarded on Minis t of price, or dealers will furninh 
iton request. MIL — FALLS CO.,.74 Cham- 
bere Street, New Y 





REED @ 


BARTON, 


37 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRO GOLD AND 


SILVER PLATE, 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


TABLE 


W ARE, 


WHICH EMBRACES EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR USE OR DECORATION OF THE TABLE: 


Coffee, Tea, Dessert, and Water Sets; 
Cake and Fruit Baskets; 
Meat, Vegetable, and Baking Dishes; 
Epergnes, Candelabra, Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, &. 


THEY, WOULD ALSO CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR' LARGE ASSORTMENT OF NOVELTIES IN 
Oxidized ‘Silver, Gold Inlaid and Applied Work, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS, 
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THE PROMOTION OF POLITENESS 
TO ANIMALS. 


It was a member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals whose 
musings were overheard by a reporter of 
the Boston ‘‘ Advertiser.’’ 

‘‘A whip, sir, is a thing that I do not 
own,” said he, with some grandeur. ‘ A 
horse that actually needs correction be- 
yond spoken reproof is a horse whose 
early training has been so bad that I don’t 
want him for a member of my family, 
any more than I should like a man of such 
stamp. I have no occasion to strike Jobn 
—John is my horse, sir—and why should 
I annoy him by keeping a whip by me in 
the carriage, or insult him by cracking it 
inthe air? What is the useof practically 
saying to a horse, ‘ You are my slave, and 
I like to remind you of it with the warn- 
ing snap of the lash,’ when, by treating 
him as one gentleman should treat another, 
I can have him for my friend ? 

‘“‘T am not certain,” he continued, 
‘‘_how much of our language is under- 
stood by a horse. Tones and inflections 
evidently are; [am by no means sure 
about words. My horse knows his name ; 
he recognizes some words that are famil- 
jar to him, in whatever tone they are pro- 
nounced. I do not think he cares for 
rhetoric, with appropriate elocution. 
And he is right. Oratory is an art too lit- 
tle studied by people who have things to 
say. By the way,” went on the member, 
‘‘T committed a mean act the other day 
in the interest of sclence—the common ex- 
cuse.” There came an honest flush of re- 
gret upon his face. 

‘Yes, sir, I decelved my horse. He 
was not disposed to;so to my place of bus- 
iness, or, in fact, to go at all. Some people 
would have called him balky. I say it 
was a difference of opinion between us. 
It was necessary that I should be at my 
banking house; but, except to take me 
there, John had no call in that direction. 
At all events, he stood still and refused to 
take another step. I have had the idea 
that the reason why very small boys are 
so ready to pick up the profane words they 
chance to hear in the street, and so slow to 
learn nursery hymns, is not any badness 
of heart in the little fellows, but the en- 
ergy and poiot with which their elders are 
heard to swear, as compared with the in- 
effective languor that pervades the teach- 
ing of ‘ How doth the little busy bee.’ It 
occurred to me to see whata pleasing man- 
ner and libelous language can do for John. 
So I spoke to him in an exceedingly cour- 
teous manner, sir. I told him he was a 
hardened villain, for whom horse-car serv- 
ice was too good. My voice became still 
gentler when I let him know that he was 
a disgrace to his kind, and a horse for 
which I had no use. There was tender 
deference, sir, in my tones when I de- 
scribed to John the road, rough as cobble- 
stones and down hill all the way—not so 

as it has been said to be—by which 
bad horses descend to Avernus, with its 
concrete pavement of good {atentions, and 
so on discussing at length. 

«Then John gave the soft, trilling whin- 
ny with which he usually acknowledges the 
receipt of a potato or a handful of grass, 
and went gayly on his way. I knew that 
horse did not understand a word of all I 
said to him, for he 1s not the sort of horse 
to be induced by fear of future possible 
trouble to a present actual trot. He is too 
generous an animal to be driven by fear 
when his judgment, being set the other 
way, had not yielded to his friendship for 
me. It was nothing but my civil manner 
that led John to oblige me, and I declare, 
sir, it was a mean advantage that I took 
of him. 

‘‘ But when I see his ears turn so quickly 
to catch the far-off noise of a train of cars 
that I do not hear for many seconds later ; 
when those ears quiver proudly at the 
sound of military music, or are pricked 
up with pleasure to listen to a voice that 
is well known to him—oh! there is no 
doubt that John enjoys his good ears; 
and I say, sir, that he shall not hear any 
harsh tones to ‘hurt them. I have dis- 
missed two men this season already for 
speaking crossly to John when they 
groomed him ; and, upon my word, sir, 
concluded the member, *‘ I hope the horse 
did not hear me when I talked to Nathan 
and Thomas!” . With these words he left 


the car. 


BALDNESS. 


If you are troubled with a diseased scalp, 
if your hair is falling out, if it is weak 
and thin, or if you have become bald, 
your hair may be restored to its original 
healthful condition and color by the use 
of Hall’s Hair Renewer. This efficient 
remedy combines the most desirable qual- 
ities of the best preparations for the 
hair, without the use of any objection- 
able ingredient. Mrs. Hunsberry, 344 
Franklin ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., after a 
severe attack of erysipelas in the head, lost 
her hair so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottle of Hall’s Hair Re- 
newer produced a new growth, as soft, 





brown, and thick, as in youth. 


The beauty and vigor of the hair {s easily 
maintained by the use of Hall’s Hair Re- 
newer. Mrs. Susan H. Scott, Stoddard, 
N. H., writes: ‘*The Renewer will cer- 
tainly restore gray hair to its original 
I have used it ten years, and it has 
given perfect satisfaction. It keeps my 
hair in splendid condition.” Mrs. E. M. 
Rittenhouse, Humboldt, Kansas, writes: 
“I have used Hall’s Hair Renewer for 
years. It keeps the scalp clean and 
healthy, the hair dark and glossy, and pro- 
duces a new and vigorous growth.” 


color. 


HALL’S 
Hair Renewer 


is not a dye, nor does it contain any coloring matter whatever. It restores the hair to 
its original color by exciting the scalp to a natural, healthful action, and is, also, an 
efficient remedy in cases of scalp disease. Walter Burnham, M.D., Lowell, Mass.. 
writes: ‘* Having, by accident, seen Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer used for 
restoring the hair, where inveterate eruptions had resisted various kinds of treatment, 
I found that not only was the hair restored to its natural beauty, but also the diseas: 
of the scalp was completely cured. I have since recommended the Renewer, fre- 
quently, in similar cases, and always with the same success.” 





| 


Hall’s Hair Renewer, 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., U.S. A. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


GRAY HAIRS 


are honorable, when they are associated 
with advanced age, but to be prematurely 
gray is unpleasant, to say the least. If 
you cannot renew your youth, you may, :it 
least, attain the appearance of it, by the 
use of Hall’s Hair Renewer. Randolph 
W. Farley, Nashua, N. H., quite a young 
man, whose hair had become gray, like 
that of avery aged person, applied Hall's 
Hair Renewer, and now his locks are a 
beautiful brown, as in youth. He 
“The effects, in my case, from the use of 
Hall’s Hair Renewer are truly marvelous.” 
Mrs. E. Elliott, Glenville, W. Va., says 
“One bottle of Hall’s Hair Renewer re- 
stored my hair to its youthful color.” 


Suys: 


VECETABLE 
SICILIAN 


J. B. Duncan, Laredo, Texas, writes: 
* For a number of years my hair had been 
growing thinner, until at last I became 
quite bald. The use of two bottles of 
Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
has restored to my head a fine, healthy 
growth of hair.” H. Errickson, 4 Chest- 
nut st., Charlestown, Mass., writes: 
“When I commenced the use of Hall's 
Hair Renewer, the top of my head was 
perfectly bare. I am now using-my fourth 
bottle, and my head is covered with a nice 
growth of new hair.” 





Catarrh 


Is undoubtedly a blood disease, originating in scrof 
ulous taint in the vital fluid. Therefore, to cure ca- 
tarrh, purify the blood. Thousands who have been 
troubled with that disagreeable flow from the nose, 
offensive breath, pain over and between the eyes, 
ringing and bursting noises in the ear, and other 
disagreeable symptoms of catarrh, have been en- 
tirely cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the best 
blood-purifying medicine before the public. It ex 
pels every taint of impurity from the blood, and 
vitalizes and enriches it, while it vastly improves 
the general health of those who take it. If you suf- 
fer from catarrh, give Hood’s Sarsaparilia a trial. 


Catarrh and Impure Blood 

“ Hood's Sarsaparilla has helped me more for ca- 
tarrh and impure blood than anything else I ever 
used.” A. BaLL, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“TI have suffered with catarrh in my head for 
yeers, and paid out hundreds of dollars for medi- 
cines, but have heretofore received only temporary 
relief. Ibeganto take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it 
helped me so much that I decided to keepon. Now 
my catarrh is nearly cured, the weakness of my 
body is all gone, my appetite is good—in fact, I feel 
like another person. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
medicine I have ever taken, and the only one that 
has done me permanent good.” Mrs. A. CUNNING 
HAM, Providence, R. I. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
‘Sold by all druggists. $1; six for gi. Prepared 
by C.I, HOOD & CO., Apothecarise, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doilar 





7 REWAR D and ae 
c 1s A 
$1 rete worth 20 cts. 


20 Beautiful tmported Florals in new and elegant 
designs, including Fringe Card, Gold Relief Borders, 
etc., etc., with mottoes for Christmas or New Year,’ 
as desired, only 20 cts. ‘20 very choice Reward of; 
Merit or Scripture text cardsonly 20 cts. One extra 
fine Satin Banner card for Christmas or New Year 
15 cts. One of our popular New Style Xmas Book 
mark cards on Satin Kibbon only 1Q@ cts. Over 1,000 
testimonials already received from Teachers prais 
ing our goods 

GEO, 8S. VIBBERT & Co., Clintonville, Conn. 





qu ACENTS WANTED FO 


CONOUERINE THE WILDERNESS,” 


Or “New Pictorial History of the Life and 
Times of Pioneer Heroes and Heroines of America.” 
By Con. Triptetr. 200 Superb Engravings. Covers 
the 3 Eras pioneer progress (1) Alleghenies to Missis- 
sippl; (2) Mississippi to Rocky Mts. ; (3) California and 
Pacific Slope. New. 100 Portraits. A Picture 
Gallery. Adventures in Forest, Plains, Mountains 
UOutsells everything. Slarge editions sold in 7 
months. 742 pages. Price 82.75. Send for terms, 
description, ** Extracts from Agents’ reports,”’ etc., 
N. D. Thompson Pub. Co., St. Louis or N. » A City 


ANTE An active “an or Woman in 
every county to_sell our 
oods. Salary $75 per Month and Expenses. 
anvassing Outtit and Particulars FREE, 


Stanpagp Sri.ver-Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 


A ENTS wanted for “The History of 

Christianity,” by Abbott. A 
grand chance. A §i book at the popular price of 
$1.75. Liberal terms. The religious papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world. 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms free. 
Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


Agents Make @5 ® FAMILY SCALES. 


Day Seliing Perfect 
Entirely new in principle. Weigh one ounce to 25 
yunds. What every family needs and will buy. 
pid sales surprise oid agents. FORSHEE & 
McMAKIN, CINCINNATI, O. 

















’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
enpest, 


Piso’ 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Ch 


CATARRH 


Also for Cold in the Head, 
Hesdedhe Hag Pere ae 50 cents, 


EAFNES fte CAUSES and CURE, by one 

who was deaf twenty-eight years 
Treated by most of the noted specialists of the 
day with no benefit. Cured himself in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 
proc: A plain, simple, and successful home 
treatment. Address T. 8, PAGE, 128 East 26th St., 
New York City. 


ibley’s Tested Seed 
















Catalogue free on application. Send for it. 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO 


Rocuxsrun, N.Y. AND Cuicago, lu, . 


AGENTS coin money caller ig Family Pictures to en- 
large ; all styles. Pictures guaranteed, Specia! 
(aducements. EMPIRE COPY**': (>., 381 Canal Street, N.Y- 


AN $8 LAMP FOR $5 CASH. 


Me OECTA UP 
$5 ee 

















kA LOR, the STUDY, the SITTING 
ee ROOM, the SEWING ROOM. 
= Equal to 50 Candle-Power cr 3 Gas Jets. 
Ba Just the Lamp for the Home 
Rey, Deautiful and Artistic! 
Nickel-plated top and bot- 
4 tom, and bronze body, in 


three designs, Alligator, 
Hammered & Fish Scale- 


irely packed in wooden box, in- 
g beautiful decorated dome- 
shade, shade-holder and chimney, 
for 
ONLY 85.00 
stal not : 


in postal n Every lamp guafe 
anteed. Six for $25.00. Sent 
anywhere t y express, 

With this Lamp onlors can 
be as well distinguished as 
by sunlight. Head-Light 
Oil is used and costs but 


Half-Cent per Hour. 


> 


DANIEL & STEWARY 1-21 bet, Pid, 


“PERFECTION ” 


Interior Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


0 [Pat. Nov. 22, '81 
_Combining with our Self-Acting 

Valve and Non-Heating Burner 

one thing needed to make an 


T, the 






PERFECT LAMP. 
No running over of J 
the oil nor leaking of @ 
the fount, :" 
Ask for 
Perfection Glass Fount £ 
STUDENT LAMP. 
Manufactured anid 





f, 
f 





Manhattan Brass Co., 
First Ave. and 28th St., N. ¥ 


Send for Illustrated explanatory 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


+ . ces, Views illustra 
: P v ‘tio ExwisiTions, . 
PE sr Re Ye: or @ man with email camial, “Also 
me Amurement. 136 Cata! fr 
MoALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St. N.Y. 


AN OPTICAL WONDER 27 3tenrwre 


and Business 
Cheaper and better than Magic Lanterns. 





Magiclanterns are outdone 
By tta—Pe 


Loti of Fan for-every one 
: 


5 lw, Our jolly? picture yer 





The Medal of Merit (N. Y. Am. Institute Fair, 
1883) awarded to our new, cheap, and original Lan 
tern for projecting and enlarging ordinary Photw- 
graphs, Chromo Cards, Scrap Pictures, ete. Works 
like magic, delights and mystifies every body. Use 
ful to Portrait Artists and to every family wanting 
Home Amusement. Prices, $2.50 and § 

Over 200 Pictures sent free with every 
Polyopticon. Over 200 Beautiful Pictures, in 
colors. for @t. Fulland free descriptive circular. 
Murray Hill Pub Co.. 129 E. 2sthst.. N. ¥. 
Exhibited tn operation daily, from Dec. 7th to 25th. 


60 Fancy Pictures and 25 elegant 
Cards in Gilt Edge, Siik Fringe. 
Hidden Name, etc., 1 Songster, { 
$) Prize Puzzle, and 38 parlor 
games, all for 10 cents. Game of Authors 10 cents. 
IVY CARD CO., Clintonville. Conn. 
i BOS in New Styles, Embossed, Hidden 
Name, Gold Edge, Transparent, etc. ,ete., of 
latest designs and lowest prices. 
name on, 5 


50 samples with 
cts. Topb Carb Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 





Catalogues sent. 


. CHURCH FURNITURE, 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB; 











H°” PRINTING PAYS 
“The Proof of the Pudding,” &c. 

NI — How richly it pays to own a Model 

> Press is shown in a handsome little 

book, containing several hundred 
‘* proofs,” from the 15,000 people who 
have Model Presses, Business men 
Clergymen, Teachers. Boys, Girls, 
persons out of work,—everyhody in- 
terested. A Press and Outfit com- 


‘ook’ mailed free. es, 
hb odel Presa Co., Limited, 
912 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUGAN DYEAnyéouon 


Wit iamond Dyes, for cts. ey never 
fail. 5 i colors, pre ais0 e inks, color vhoto’s 
etc. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gold, 


Silver, Copperand Bronze Paints for any use—only 








cents a pk’ze. Dru 
‘WELLS, RICHARDS 


ON sell or we sen 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 4 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cuimes AnD Pears for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

H. McSHANE & CO.,, - 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md, 


DUGAEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Rell of Pure Copper and Tin for Chare-3 
Schoots, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, PULZ 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Pre- 





















d poepas . 
N & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnaan, w, 


i apelllie —ecll  e 
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The combination 
of the Oils and Al- 
kali (Soda) must 
be complete to 
form a perfect or 
true soap, such as 
will not burn the 
fibre, or redden 
and irritate the 
skin. The Ivory 
Soap Is 99% % 
pure,which insures 
its being perfectly 
harmless, and will 


leave the skin 
clear, white and 
velvety. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap 
will be sent toany one whocan not get it of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
meution this paper. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


URR AND BURTON SEMINARY, 
Mavrchester, Vermont. 
English and classical school for both sexes. 
Terms moderate 
Winter term begins January 5, 1886. 
Best of New York references given. Address 
Vv. M. L, SEVERANCE, Prin. 

















'LAVERACK. WN. Y¥., COLLEGE AND 
C“aUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. College 
Course for Girts. Graduating courses in Music and 
Art. Boys prepared for «ollege or Business. 
Thorough instruction in all departments. Winter 
term begins et Send for Catalogue. 

H. FLACK, AB, President. 





MEADVILLE TFEPOLOSICAL SC BOok. 
Unitarian. Educates for 


a Tuition free. xp nses yet hn tac 
7. ao free bzpeae Pres., Meadville, Penn. 
a ee at the lowest cost. 


Oberlin See 


— influences ; L ati ek students 
year. Calendar sent free by Mr. ‘SBT. Marss. 





COLLEGE, hota, | O., offers 
both sexes the best educational 


OBERLIN an oy > ht, or a Under the Col 
of first-class instruct 
ddress 


seas Oberlin. 


struments, etc. 

ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 

a Bere es and <= school ody ‘both sexes. 


Enter at 
Se ore ~~ a WH BaNN ISTER. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Fine French Qhina and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES, 
Fine wepe ese ee Ss =e 100 Pieces... -$12 0 
Fine White Freneb Chi 10 p’cs 3 


2 w 
Gold-band China Tes Seta 44 $id; white 7 3 
Richly Decora China Tea pleco 12 0 











Decorated C —h we proces, white.. e S 
Devorated Dinner Seta, ail = colors and designs. 
Decorated Parlor ass Hanging Lamps,etc. % w 


ALSO 4LL HOUSL-FURNISHING GOODS. 
a. Catalogue and Price-List majled free on 
tes and information furnished 
MADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute. N. Y. oy. 


On car or steamer 








most stylish 
eases, at HALF regu- 
WEDDING csp. 
Bronzes, 4c. 
Diamonds and 
PRESENTS. Watches equally lew. 
Send for Price-List. 


PY —— 4. rut oe sna P.O. os 

SILVERWARE of 

DUPLICATE every description, in 
the 

Cash paid for Sil- 

verware, Old Gold, 

J. H. JOHNSTON, 

150 Bowery , cor. Broome St., N.Y. 


\ 





‘Le Boutilier Bros, 


Broadway & {4th St., W. Y. 
Dry Goods. 


We employ a large force of experienced | 
clerks, whose sole duty is to attend with | 
care and promptness to 


MailOrders| 


It pays to buy Dry Goods in New — 
You get the lowest prices, the latest st = 
and the largest stock to select from. 

York prices are 20 to 40 per cent. lower 
than those of any other city in the United 
States. 

Write to us for samples, catalogue, or in- 
formation. Your letter will be answered ; 
not thrown into the waste-paper basket. 

Complete Stocks of ., Velvets, Dress 
Goods, Cloakings, Hosie ‘aderwear, | 
Table Linees, Biankets, acon, Sm broidere 
ies, Passementeries, Ladies’ shoes, Uphol- 
stery, Suits, Wraps, Gloves, etc., etc. 


Cut this out and put it in your scrap-book. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 





A Complete Illustrated 


CATALOGUE 


Of Fancy Coods, Toys, 
Cames, and Books, suitable 
for holiday presents, at 


be 
sent to managers of Church 


wholesale prices, will 


Fairs, Festivals, etc., upon 


application to 


RHRICH BROTHERS, 


8th Avenue, 24th & 25th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


Silks, ;, Velvets, and 
Plushes, 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 
having decided to reduce the volume 
of their stock in above goods, pre- 
vious to Stock Inventory, offer their 
entire assortment (Plain and Fancy) 
at less than cost to import. This is 
an exceptionally good opportunity 
for close buyers. Early inspection 
invited. Orders by mail promptly 
filled. 

Broadway, cor. Eleventh Street, 
New York. 





House 
Fisenieti coat 


OROOKERY, 
CHINA, GLASS, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY, N. Y 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


EQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship and Durability, 


IAM KNABE & CO 
206 West Baltimore Street, 








bibte. inate os 


Bakimore. No. 132 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 


. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


| ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28, WILL IN- 
AUGURATE THEIR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 
DOLLS, TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


We will display this season the larg- 
est and most elegant stock we have 
ever exhibited. 


Our buyers have been in Europe a 
great part of the year, and the 
greatest care has been exercised in 
| selecting the choicest articles, both 
| useful and ornamental, to be found 
| in the manufacturing centers ot 
Europe. 





Purchasing as we do direct from 

the manufacturers, we are enabled 

to offer specially low prices to those 
looking for 


Christmas Gifts. 


(Our importations are larger and 
| embrace a greater variety than ever 
before. Our freputation for being 
the leading house in America in 
Holiday Goods of every description 
for twenty-eight years will be fully 
sustained this season. 








| 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST 
ATTENTION, AND GOODS SHIPPED ON ANY 
DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
CARPETS. 


TREMENDOUS REDUCTIONS IN ALL 
OUR DEPARTMENTS. 


| ODD PIECES AND PATTERNS WE D9 NOT IN 
TEND DUPLICATING, TO CLOSE OUT 
QUICKLY 











REGARDLESS OF COST. 


23) DIFFERENT STYLES 5-FRAME BODY 
BRUSSELS 


Cartes my Ns ARE OUT OF WORK) 
T REMNANT PRICE. 

sT eee INGRAINS 

NEW COLORING 

AN COST OF P SODUCTION. 


AT LESS T 


| 

| 

LARGE LINES IN ALL THE DIFFER¥YNT 

| FABRICS aq ABOUT ONE-HALF THE 
EGULAR PRICE. 


WOVEN STAIR DRUGGETS| & 


A GREAT VARIETY 
EQUAL IN WEAK TO A BRUSSELS CARPET. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


300 PAIRS CEEMDLS Setar, $10 PER PAIR ; 


20 PAIRS TUROOMAN = URTAINS, $6 PER 
PAIR; WORTH $20. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


5,000 PAIRS, EMBRACING res MD > ia 
RENAISSANCE, rae TS, COLBART, 


IN THE CHOI'ESf DESIGNS IMPORTED, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
WINDOW SHADES (A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & 60, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 





. 








23d Street 
Le Boutilier Bros. 


Offer 


10,000 
DRESS PATTERNS 


OF WOOL GOODS, PRINTS, SAT- 
TEENS, GINGHAMS, and SEER- 
SUCKERS, neatly put up in boxes 
and decorated, from 80c. to $7.50. 


ALSO, 


A large lot of Fine Embroidered Handker- 
chiefs and Real Lace Articles from M. C. 


Warren’s BANKRUPT STOCK, which, 


owing to lack of room, we have not shown 
before. 


Included in the lot are 1,0U0 dozen 


Manufacturers’ and Travelers’ Samples 


(on paper) of Handkerchiefs, at, NOMINAL 


PRICES. 


48, 50, and 62 West 23d°St., N. Y. 





ATLANTIC 
Mutual insurance Company, 


New York, January 24th, 1855 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter gy the 
Company, submit the following Stament of tts 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s% 
Soneeny. 1884, to 3ist December, 
ene sch smadbessavarneeeeaeon $3, 958,089 44 
pr» ORES on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1884............... 1,447,756 70 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 06 





wosses paid during the 
same peri od........... $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Pre- —_ —_—_ 
mioms and 
Expenses... ++ $787,789 40 789 40 
re Company has the ‘the folowing assets, viz: 
United ted States and State of New 
} mee Stock, City, Bank and other $8, » 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Sly. chia: Wind bikiecl lah celiside de 2,005,100 00 
Real Estate and game due the 
Company, estim ated at........... 440,000 00 
a otes & Bills “Revel, 1,454,959 73 
sy ae anee enaieidmesent 261,544 65 
Amount... . 202.2... cesses tee: $12,988,289 38 





Six per cent. interest on outstanding ce 
titicates of profits will > ~A to the holders 
thereof, or their re d 





, the of Febru next, from which 
pall Interest thereon wil! cease. The certifi- 
er produced at time of payment, and 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the eo _—< 
endin - co 7 1884, for 
be issned on 














and after Tuesday, “the 

Fifth of May next. 

By order oe the Board. 

J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

J.D. JONES, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
Wein MOORE. ROBERT B MINTURN, 
Votes tow, ROBERT B. MINTU. 

AMES LOW, CHAS. H. MA 
DAVID LA} BRYCE, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

A. RAVEN. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
Wat STURGI 18, D. 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, HORACE K. THURBER, 
HORACE GRAY, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOHN L. RIKE! 

WILLIAM H, MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 
©, A. HAND, GEORGE BLISS, oy 
JOBN D. HE E. HA 

H. WEBB, M D. MORGAY. 





WILLIAM 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vios-Pras't. 


Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health. 


Willooz & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PARLORS. 


—— —_* Superb variety of elegant Paris 
Bronzes, Carrara Marble Statuary, rich and rare Porce- | 
tains. Roya! Worcester Pierced China. gorgeous Crown 
Derby Vases, unique specimens of Choisy-le-Roi Fai- 
ence, new colors and shapes in the Leeds Pottery, odd 


Ovington Brothers 


ART 





forms of Hungarian Faience in rich combinations of 
colors and gold, Easel Paintings on Porcelain in rich 
and unique frames,and all the Artistic Novelties of 


the time. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
246 to 252 Fulton St., and Clark St., Brooklyn. | 


THREE MINUTES FROM BROOKLYN BRIDGE, 





ARTISTIC 


WALL AND CEILING 
DECORATIONS 


Now on exhibition at our Fifth Avenue Retail 
Branch (cor. of %th Street). The most extensive 
display of Wall and Ceiling Paper Decorations that 
has ever been submitted to the public of New York. 
It includes not only our own new line of Wall 
Papers, but carefully selected specimens of the 


most esteemed manufactures of Foreign Nations... | 
| 





oo ail 


Over 20 New Designs, in all, styles, Ancient and 
Modern, can be seen in actual use at our Fifth Av- 
enue Branch, 

It provides a covering for walls and ceilings, hav- 
ing the design in relief ; it is water-proof and prac 
ticably indestructible. It is a sure protection from 
all external damp, and has valuable sanitary prop- 
erties, which appear to cover every requisite for a 
perfect wall and ceiling covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


FIFTH AVENUE RETAIL BRANCH, 
Corner of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 
MANUFACTORY AND RETAIL DE 

PARTMENT: 
Cor. Seventh Avenue and 29th St., New York. 

N. B.—Estimates for [nterior Decorations promptly 
furnished, presenting the highest artistic effects 
within the limits of judicious expenditure. 





BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING, 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE ANDONLY MEDAL 








FOR SHAVING. 
The Genuine Yankee Soap, 

Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 
ness and perma- 
nence of ite lather. 

Especially adapt- 
ed for heavy beards 
and a delicate skin. 
Standard forquality 
in the U. 8. Navy. 
Has been counter- 
feited more than 
any other soap in 
the world. Notice 





the engraving and 
avoid imitations. 





IN. 











POPULAR F=== 
SCIENCE 
MONTHLY Gezees: 





Conducted by 


EL. & W. J. 
YOUMANS. 

















HE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTH- 
6 LY for 1886 will continue, as hereto- 

fore, to supply its readers with the re- 
sults of the latest investigation and the 
most valuable thought in the various de- 
partments of scientific inquiry. 

Leaving the dry and technical details of 
science, which are of chief concern to spe- 
cialists, to the journals devoted to them, 
the MonTHLY deals with those more gen- 
eral and practical subjects which are of the 
greatest 
public at 
achieved a foremost position, and is now 
the acknowledged organ of progressive sci- 


entific ideas in this country. 


interest and importance to the 


large. In this work it has 





$5.00 per Annum; Single copy, 50 cents. 


TERMS: 








D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
sal 





/,3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





ALL DRUGGISTS KEEPIT. Trial Sample for 12 Cents. | 
nn. 


THE J. B, WILLIAMS CO.,, Glastonbury, Conn 
Formerly Wituiame & Bros., Manchester, 1840. 


LF PAGE'S 
» LIQUID GLUE 
SES SR ORAS 
0 by Mason & Hamlin oe and Piano Co., Pullman 


Cean ENT 0, cucucekrenisae LS 


d2-Sample Tin Can by Mail, 25c 











package. 


261 Market St,, Phila, 


ors in each | _ 


. New 
ce, 10 


‘EMBROIDERY SILK AT HALF PRICE. |““(Q7hoVisiteth the Patherless and 


We are now offering the remnants, odds and ends, | 
of our Fall work, at Factory, consisting of beauti. | 
ful colors, not less than one yard in length, all good 
silk, at 40 cents an ounce, about ten ook 
We call it Waste Embroide 
Book on Art Needlework and Knitting. 
cents. Send Post-office Order or Postal Note to 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
SILK MANUFACTURERS, 
469 B’way. N.V. 


Widow in their Affliction.” 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw tha 
Adwertisement in The Christian Union ’” 





BOOKS 


public as a result of THE LITERARY REVOLUTION during the past six} A 
years. THE REVOLUTION moves FORWAR 


presents a larger catalogue of better books at lower prices than ever before. 





Twenty Million Dollars 


IS PERHAPS AN UNDERESTIMATE of the amount SAVED by the American book-buying 


D, not backward. 


It now 
To 


illustrate: the Boston edition of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” price $1.25, is 


reprinted in handsome style, for 2 CENTS. The best edition ever made in 


Abbott, Jacob. | Bulwer-Lytton. 


Eschylus. Bunyan. 
ZEsop. Burke. 
Alden, E. T. Burns. 
Allerton. Byron. 
Ancient Classics. Ceesar. 
Andersen. Calhoun. 
Arabian Nights. | Campbell. 
Argyll. Duke of. | Carlyle. 
Aristotle. | Cervantes. 
Arnold, Edwin. ; Chambers. 
Arnold. Matthew. | Chaucer. 


Arthur, T. 8. 


| Chinese Classics. 


Aytoun. | Chinese Gordon. 
Bacon. Cicero. 

Bain, Alex. | Coleridge. 
Besant, Walter. | Collins, Wilkie. 
Bedott, (Widow.) | Confucius. 


Birrell, Augustine. 
Black, William. 
Bonney, C. L. 


Conway, Hugh. 
Cooper, Peter. 
Cowper. 


Bronte. Crabbe. 
Browning, Mrs. Creasy. 

Bryant. Cromwell. 
Buffon. Curtis, Geo, Wm. 





Dante. Green, J. R. | 
Darwin. | Greenwood, Grace. 
D’ Aubigne. | Grimm. | 
De Foe. | Guizot, 
Demosthenes. Hamerton. | 
De Quincey. Haweis. | 
De Stael. Hemans. 

Dickens. Herbert. 

Dore. Herodotus. 

Dryden. Hervey, John C. 
Durfee. Hewitt, A. S. 
Ebers, George. Homer. 

Eliot, George. Hood, Thomas. 
Emerson. Horace. 
Euripides. | Houston, Sam. 


Farrar, Canon. 


| Hughes, Thos. 
Forbes, Arch'ld. 


Hume, David. 


‘ox, Rev. John. Huxley. 
Frost, Rev. John. Ingelow. 
Geikie, Archibald. Irving. 
Geikie, Cun’gham. | Jenkins. 


Gibbon. 

Goethe. 
Goldsmith. 
Gould, 8. Baring. 


| Jevons, W.Stamey. 

| Johnson, Sam. 
Josephus. 
Juvenal, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 116 pages, may be had for 4 OTS. 


THE BOOK 


-WORM, Monthly, 25 CENTS a year, gives a vast 


amount of choice reading, besides all the news of The Literary Revolution. 


Specimen FREE, including complete CONDENSED CATALOGUE: 


or one year free with books to amount of $1.00, purchased this month. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pear! St., New York. 


merica, and the ONLY 


uniform edition of the WORKS OF JOHN 


RUSKIN, is publishing for the price of $78 for the set-—$6OO was vaid for 
the set from which it is reprinted. The following are SOME of the Authors 
now represented in the catalogue which is sent free, by mail, to any applicant, or 


may be had of enterprising BOOK-SELLERS who act as Agents, 


Keats. 

Kennedy. 
Kenrick. 

Kerr, Orpheus C. 
Kingsley, Rev. C. 
Lamartine. 
Lamb, Charles. 


| Linton, E, Lynn. 


Locke, 


Longfellow. 
| Lossing, B. J. 


Luther. 


| Lytton, Bulwer. 


Macaulay. 
Mackenzie, 
Martineau, 
Mayo. 
Mencius. 


| Mill, John Stuart. 


Milman. 

Milton. 

Moore. 

Miller, 
Mulock-Craik. 
North, Christop’er. 


BOOK-SELLERS al! over the continent sell my publications ; the leadin 





| Ossian. Rollin. | Thackera 

; Ovid. Rossetti. | Thayer, M 

| Parton, James. Ruskin, | Thompson, Maurice 
| Payn, James. | Russell, W. Clarke | Thompson, Judge. 
| Peabody, 8. H. | Sale, George. Thucydides. 

| Phelps, Gen. J. W. | Sehiller. Trench. 

| Phillips, Wendell. | Schmucker. Trevelyan. 

| Pindar. | Scott, Sir Walter. | Trollope. 

| Plato. ; Seneca. Trumbull. 

Platt. | Shelley. Tyndall. ‘% 
| Pliny. Smalley, E. V. Virgil. ¥ 
| Plutarch, Smiles, Samuel. | Washington, 

Pope. Smith, Dr. Wm. | Weems 

Porter, Jane. Sophocles. Wesley. 

Prescott. Southey. Whicher. 

Procter, A. Spencer, Herbert. | White, H. K, 

Proctor, R. A. Spielhagen. Whittier 

Pryde, David. | Stewart, Balfour. | Willis, N. P. 

Ramage, ©. T. | Storrs, Rev. R. S. | Wilson 

Rawlinson,George. | St. Pierre. Wood, J. G. 

Reade, Charles. Swift, Dea. | Wood, Mrs. 

Richardson, C. F. | Tacitus. Wordsworth. 

, Roche. | Taylor, Dr. G. H. | Wright, Mrs. 
| Rogers. Taylor, H. Xenophon. 

Roget. Tennyson. | Yonge, C. M, 





300k-seller in each town often has exclusive agency. A CLUB AGEN 


wanted at every Post-( fice and in every neighborhood where | have no Agent; 


liberal terms. FAIR TERMS to BUYERS —books sent for examination 


before payment on reasonable evidence of good faith. 


P. O. Box 1227. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





The improved method of securing mementos of pleasant excursions and of 
gaining healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


Ranging from $10 upwards. 
Our Bicycle Outfits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back 
Cameras, Tripods, and other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 





zk=Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. .#7 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Salesrooms: 423 BROOME 8T., NEW YORK. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 


A FAMILY DIALOGUE. 


Henry : Father, please send six cents for the sample number of the American Agricult- 
wrist, and sample pages of the Law Book and Cyclopedia, which are given to subscribers. 
J want to learn to be a farmer. 

Susie: Yes, papa, the stories and pictures in the Children’s Department are better than 
wm any other periodical in the world. I saw a copy when we were visiting the other day. 

Mother: And I, teo, want the American Agriculturist, for the very many valuable hints 
and suggestions contained in the Household Department. 


Unele John: You are all quite right. I took the American Agriculturist forty years ago, 
and I am taking it now. Nearly every number contains one hundred illustrations, and is 
crammed full of valuable hints and information for the Farm, Garden, Hearth, and House- 
hold. It has recently been enlarged, and every number for the last two years appears to 
be growing better and better. I saw the December number, which came before I left 
home ; it was a perfect marvel of beauty and excellence. I cannot understand how the 
publishers can afford to furnish such a periodical for 21.50 a year. Every number, which 
costs only 15 cts., is worth the whole year’s subscription price. 

Father - Well, | guess we will have to take the American Agriculturist ; you all seem to 
want it, and the truth is everybody I talk with says it isthe handsomest and best periodical 
of the kind in the woild. I am glad, Henry, you want to become a farmer. I have had 
little pleasure in my business life, and I do not believe that there is any profession or pur- 
suit which gives so much real happiness as the farmerenjoys. It is true we have only a bit 
of land to practice on at present, but they tell me that the American Agriculturist gives all 
the information for cultivating the garden which one could possibly want, and also gives 
fall instructions for all the various branches of farming. Indeed, I have heard it said 
that most all the other agricultural papers in the United States get their ideas and facts © 
from the American Agricudturist. I would not be surprised if this were the case, as I see 
that there is a very large staff of editors who [ know by reputation are the first men in 
their departments in the world. So, Henry, here isthe money. But stop a minute! here 
is a circular which I have just reseived from the Publishers; you take that and follow 
directions. Here is the notice; 


Esiablished in 1802. 





. pores wee immediatoly sends us $1.50. t ubecri atle on pri 

<1 65 in in ail. will recaive the AMER Ric AN AWMICULTURIST for 1836, and the 
<MERICA AG It wo trcaist LAW BOOK. just HS moe yay 7 of every-day Law 
a 4 Farmers, Mechani-s. Business Men, Manufacturers, etc., enabling every one to be his own lawyer. It is 
yr weighing one pound re a half, and elegantly ound in ‘Cloth and Gold, The American 


WANTS THE EARTH 


© yileid bigger returns by increasing {ts great army of readers. We distributed 60 000 Present« to 
those who sided in the work last year, and we are oe planted to ~ 100 000 Presents to workers this 
year. Send for Confidential T+ rms tor workers when you forward your subscription. Subscription price 
3150 & year ; singie numbers, 15 cts. 


Send 6 Cents for mailing you grand double number of the American oe 


4 15 cents for postine 


urist, just out, and sample pages with table of contents of Law Book. 
CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Address PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


BAYID W. JUDD, Pres't. SAW’L BURVHAM, Sec'y- 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF RETURN POSTAGE, 


In order to advertise SAPOLIO more widely than ever, we will send apy one of the following articles 

(of course containing our advt.) on receipt of a: wo cent stamp for retara 
—Please write name and address distinctly,— 

DOMINOFS. A full set of wooden dominoes—very neat. 
CRAZY PATCHWORK. A sample sheet of patterns In colors with nearly 2)) stitches o” the 
simplest but most effective character. Very valuab!e to ladies interested in making crazy patchwork 

N EASY TASK, An illustrated alphabet in book form—16 pages, neatly execated. [t furaishes 

, an excellent series of studies in outline draw ing for the children. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 
































We now offer the Largest Variety of 


ANTIQUE DESKS, 


ROCKERS, 
CABINETS, 


And ali the ODD of FURNI- 
TURE desirable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


At our usual attractive prices, and\in- 


Articles 


spection invited. 








